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U.S.  raw  cotton  exports  in  November  totaled 
257,000  running  bales,  bringing  the  cumulative 
August-November  level  to  1,112,000  bales.  This  is 
the  highest  level  of  shipments  in  the  first  4  months  of 
the  season  since  1966-69.  The  November  movement 
to  foreign  markets  was  27  percent  below  last 
November's  level,  reflecting  a  continued  tightness  of 
supplies  because  of  the  lateness  of  the  current  harvest. 

Shipments  to  European  destinations  totaled  45,000 
bales  or  about  17  percent  of  the  overall  total.  This 
compares  with  104,000  bales  shipped  to  those  coun- 
tries in  November  1972.  However  for  the  4  months, 
exports  to  Europe  were  152,000  bales,  an  increase  of 
13  percent  from  those  same  months  last  year.  Except 
for  Spain,  Sweden,  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
November  shipments  were  down  from  a  year  earlier  to 
every  European  destination. 

November  exports  to  the  largest  European  markets 
were  as  follows  in  1,000  bales  (November  1972 
figures  in  parentheses):  Switzerland,  9.4  (10.6);  Italy, 
9.2  (15.2);  United  Kingdom,  7.0  (5.9);  Spain  5.3 
(3.7);  West  Germany,  5.2  (29.9);  France,  3.2  (16.2); 
and  Sweden,  1.8  (1.2).  For  the  August-November 
period,  1973  exports  are  ahead  of  1972  levels  in  Bel- 


gium, Finland,  Italy,  Norway,  Spain,  Sweden,  Swit- 
zerland, and  the  United  Kingdom. 

November  shipments  to  non-European  destinations 
totaled  212,000  bales,  compared  with  248,000  in  that 
month  in  1972.  Declines  in  exports  to  Japan  and 
Hong  Kong  partly  offset  the  sizable  increases  to 
Canada,  Taiwan,  Ghana,  Indonesia,  Philippines, 
South  Africa,  and  Thailand.  No  cotton  was  exported 
to  Bangladesh  this  November,  whereas  54,000  bales 
went  to  that  country  in  November  1972.  Exports  in 
November  to  the  largest  markets  were  as  follows  in 
1,000  bales  (November  1972  figures  in  parentheses): 
Canada,  26.5  (23.7);  Taiwan,  27.5  (8.8);  Hong  Kong, 
6.4  (12.1);  Indonesia,  18.7  (3.5);  Japan,  61.7  (97.0) 
Korea,  31.2  (30.6);  Philippines,  9.9  (6.1);  and  Thai- 
land, 12.6  (4.5). 

For  the  August-November  period,  exports  to  non- 
European  destinations  were  960,000  bales,  an  increase 
of  75  percent  from  the  same  period  in  1972.  Coun- 
tries with  significantly  higher  levels  than  last  year  in- 
clude Canada,  Colombia,  Hong  Kong,  Japan,  Korea, 
Philippines,  Singapore,  South  Africa,  Taiwan,  and 
Thailand.  Shipments  to  Bangladesh  and  South  Viet- 
nam are  sharply  lower  than  those  of  a  year  ago. 
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U.S.  COTTON:     EXPORTS  BY  COUNTRY  OF  DESTINATION,  AVERAGE  1966-70 

ANNUAL  1971-73 


(In  thousands  of  running  bales)  

:  Year  beginning  August  1  

:  Average  :  :  :  Aug-Nov 
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1/  Less  than  500  bales. 

2/  U.S.  Census  figures  have  been  adjusted  to  reflect  224,453  bales  exported 

to  the  People's  Republic  of  China  rather  than  to  Japan. 
3_/  Congo  (Kinshasa)  prior  to  November  3,  1971. 
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DECEMBER  EXPORTS  OF  U.S.   RAW  COTTON  SECOND 
HIGHEST   IN    10  YEARS 


U.S.  raw  cotton  exports  totaled  592,000  running 
bales  in  December  1973,  bringing  the  cumulative  total 
for  the  first  5  months  of  the  1973-74  season  to  1.7 
million.  December  exports  reversed  the  downtrend  of 
the  previous  4  months  and  were  1 1  percent  higher 
than  shipments  during  the  same  month  last  year.  The 
current  5-month  cumulative  total  represents  a  40- 
percent  increase  over  the  same  period  last  year,  and 
was  the  highest  total  since  the  1966-67  season  when 
2.1  million  bales  were  shipped.  Cumulative  shipments 
to  non-European  destinations  are  up  sharply  while 
those  to  Europe  are  down  significantly. 

Shipments  to  European  destinations  in  December 
were  66,400  bales  and  represented  1 1  percent  of  the 
total.  The  corresponding  figures  for  December  1972 
were  173,000  bales  or  32  percent.  December  exports 
to  destinations  accounting  for  over  90  percent  of  the 
European  total  were  as  follows  in  1,000  bales  (De- 
cember 1972  figures  in  parentheses):  West  Germany 
14.8  (33.5),  Italy  12  (24.9),  Switzerland  11.8  (14.5), 
France  7.6  (27.6),  Spain  6.6  (18.2),  the  United  King- 


dom 4.8  (8.5),  the  Netherlands  2.9  (7.5),  Sweden  1.5 
(2.9),  and  Belgium-Luxembourg  1.4  (22.2).  Exports 
to  all  European  destinations  in  the  period  August- 
December  totaled  219,000  bales,  down  28  percent 
from  306,000  during  the  same  period  in  1972. 

Exports  to  non-European  destinations  in  December 
totaled  526,000  bales,  up  46  percent  from  the  same 
month  last  season.  Among  major  non-European  desti- 
nations, only  two  countries — Indonesia  and  the 
Philippines — registered  decreases  from  December 
1972.  December  exports  to  major  destinations  in 
1,000  bales  (December  1972  figures  in  parentheses) 
were  as  follows:  Japan  205.8  (189.4),  South  Korea 
69.5  (43.7),  Cambodia  69.3  (2.6),  Taiwan  (47.8) 
(23.2),  Indonesia  39.5  (42.5),  Hong  Kong  22.4 
(11.0),  Canada  22.1  (13.6),  Thailand  21.7  (6.6),  and 
the  Philippines  7.7  (11.8).  Cumulative  August- 
December  exports  to  all  non-European  destinations  to- 
taled 1 .5  million  bales,  up  63  percent  from  the  same 
period  last  year. 
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U.S.  COTTON:     EXPORTS  BY  COUNTRY  OF  DESTINATION,  AVERAGE  1966-70 

ANNUAL  1971-73 


(In  thousands  of  running  bales) 
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JUTE  AND  KENAF  PRODUCTION 
DOWN  IN  1974-75 

SUMMARY 

Jute  and  kenaf  production  in  the  major  producing 
countries  affecting  world  trade  (Bangladesh,  India,  and 
Thailand)  is  forecast  at  2.3  million  metric  tons  (5.1  bil- 
lion lb)  in  1974-75,  down  almost  one-fourth  from  that  of 
1973_74.  The  Bangladesh,  area  planted  to  jute  in  1974- 
75  was  down  a  third  from  the  1973-74  level,  with  a 
larger  percentage  decrease  in  harvested  acreage.  Produc- 
tion is  estimated  at  828.000  tons  (1.8  billion  lb),  a  de- 
cline of  23  percent  from  1973-74  output.  An  increasing 
price  differential  favoring  rice  over  jute  was  reported  to 
be  the  principal  cause  for  the  decline  in  the  acreage 
planted  to  this  year's  crop.  Adverse  weather  conditions 
during  the  crop  year  also  reduced  yields. 

India's  1974-75  production  of  jute  and  kenaf  is  fore- 
cast at  1 . 1  million  tons  (2.4  billion  lb),  down  20  percent 
from  that  of  1973-74.  Generally,  poor  weather  condi- 
tions for  jute  also  prevailed  in  India,  with  flood  damage 
to  the  standing  crop  contributing  to  the  drop  in  estimated 
output.  Large  scale  diversions  of  land  from  jute  to  rice 
also  occurred. 

In  Thailand,  1974-75  kenaf  production  is  forecast  at 
400,000  tons  (882  million  lb),  30  percent  below  the 
1973-74  harvest.  The  decrease  of  about  20  percent  in 
area  planted  to  kenaf  in  1974-75  resulted  largely  from 
poor  returns  to  farmers  in  the  previous  year. 

In  1973-74,  total  exports  of  jute  and  kenaf  by  the  three 
countries,  based  on  incomplete  data,  are  estimated  at 
867,000  tons,  down  from  873,000  tons  in  1972-73.  Re- 
corded exports  by  Bangladesh  in  1973-74  were  479,160 
tons,  compared  with  506,880  tons  in  1972-73.  Addi- 
tional contraband  shipments  still  cross  the  border  areas 
into  India.  Preliminary  estimates  for  Thai  kenaf  place 
exports  at  262,000  tons,  although  this  may  be  somewhat 
higher  when  final  figures  become  available.  Strong  de- 
mand in  1974-75  is  expected  to  push  Thai  exports  to 
around  280,000  tons. 


FVF  3-74 
November  1974 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  (FAO)  Inter- 
governmental Group  on  Jute,  Kenaf,  and  Allied  Fibers 
held  its  Ninth  Session  in  Rome,  October  7-10,  1974. 
World  market  prices  for  raw  jute  and  jute  goods  in  recent 
months  have  been  well  above  levels  of  previous  years. 
Partly  for  this  reason,  producing  and  consuming  coun- 
tries did  not  reach  an  agreement  on  a  new  indicative  price 
range  for  raw  fiber  at  this  time.  The  Group  noted  that 
synthetic  substitutes  continued  to  make  inroads  in  jute 
markets,  and  that  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  making 
jute  more  competitive  in  both  price  and  utility  to  main- 
tain a  viable  position  in  export  markets. 

Major  Producers 

Bangladesh.  Jute  production  in  1974-75  is  forecast  at 
828,000  tons  (1,825  million  lb),  down  23  percent  from 
that  of  1973-74.  Higher  prices  for  rice  compared  to  jute 
prices  were  the  main  reason  for  the  decline  in  planted 
acreage,  while  unfavorable  weather  during  the  crop  year 
reduced  yields  and  contributed  to  the  lower  crop. 

The  1973-74  jute  crop  is  estimated  at  1,080,000  tons 
(2,381  million  lb),  from  approximately  2.1  million  har- 
vested acres.  This  compares  with  1,170,000  tons  in 
1972-73  from  2.2  million  acres. 

Official  exports  of  raw  jute  in  July-June  1973-74  were 
reported  at  479,160  tons  against  506,880  tons  in  1972- 
73  and  354,600  tons  in  1971-72.  Unofficial  exports  of 
jute  to  India  are  still  considerable  in  spite  of  army  control 
along  the  main  border  areas. 

Total  jute  consumption  in  1973-74  is  estimated  at 
565,000  tons,  or  about  10  percent  above  the  1972-73 
level.  In  view  of  concentrated  efforts  of  the  jute  mills  to 
increase  output  of  jute  goods  to  take  advantage  of  higher 
international  prices,  mill  consumption  in  1974-75  may 
be  at  least  as  high  as  that  of  last  year  despite  the  sharp 
drop  forecast  in  raw  jute  production. 

Actual  1973-74  production  of  jute  goods  in 
Bangladesh  was  placed  at  500, 199  tons,  up  from  446,308 
tons  in  1972-73,  but  27,801  tons  below  the  1973-74  An- 
nual Develpment  Plan  target,  and  149,801  tons  below 
installed  capacity.  Inexperienced  management,  short- 


ages  of  spare  parts  and  batching  oil,  lack  of  working  cap- 
ital, power  failures,  and  labor  problems  continue  to  beset 
the  industry. 

Total  exports  of  jute  goods  in  1973-74  increased  to 
438,064  tons,  up  6  percent  from  those  for  1972-73. 
Transportation  problems,  both  internal  and  external, 
were  the  primary  reasons  why  exports  were  not  larger. 
Of  the  1973-74  total,  108,729  tons  were  sold  to  the 
United  States,  the  largest  single  market.  East  Africa  and 
Australia  were  the  second  and  third  largest  buyers,  im- 
porting 46,600  tons  and  35,338  tons,  respectively. 
Foreign  exchange  earnings  from  jute  exports  amounted 
to  about  $160  million  in  1973-74,  well  below  the  target 
level  of  $200  million.  The  1974-75  target  for  foreign  ex- 
change earnings  from  jute  has  been  placed  at  about  $300 
million,  but  inadequate  inland  and  ocean  transportation 
and  the  short  1974-75  crop  will  make  this  goal  difficult 
to  achieve. 

Under  1974-75  jute  policy,  priority  is  to  be  given  to 
allocation  of  railway  cars  for  jute  shipments  to  mills  and 
baling  centers.  The  Government  passed  an  ordinance  on 
September  21,  1974,  to  take  a  record  of  farmers  and 
acreage  in  an  area  within  10  miles  of  the  border  to  pro- 
vide a  more  effective  check  on  smuggling. 

Export  prices  of  jute  goods  increased  considerably  in 

1973-  74.  According  to  the  Bangladesh  Jute  Industries 
Corporation  (BJIC),  the  increase  in  the  price  of  hessian 
and  sacking  was  about  75  percent  in  1973-74.  Carpet 
backing  prices  increased  about  15  percent  over  1972-73 
levels.  The  upward  price  trend  is  expected  to  continue  in 

1974-  75  because  of  the  anticipated  decline  in  the  produc- 
tion of  jute  and  kenaf  in  India,  Bangladesh,  and  Thai- 
land, and  general  inflationary  factors. 

India.  Production  of  raw  fiber,  including  kenaf,  in 
1974-75  is  forecast  at  1 . 1  million  tons  (2.4  billion  lb),  a 
decrease  of  20  percent  from  that  of  1 973-74.  Large  scale 
diversions  of  land  from  jute  to  rice  cultivation  and  exten- 
sive flood  damage  to  the  standing  jute  crop  in  major  pro- 
ducing states  were  reported  to  be  the  main  causes  for  the 
expected  drop  in  output.  In  spite  of  large  carryover 
stocks  on  July  1,  the  beginning  of  the  crop  year,  total 
supplies  of  raw  jute  during  1974-75  will  be  relatively 
tight  because  of  the  reduced  production  prospects  and  an 
anticipated  decrease  in  imports  from  Bangladesh.  Prices 
of  raw  jute  during  the  year,  therefore,  are  expected  to 
remain  higher  than  those  of  1973-74. 

India's  total  jute  and  kenaf  crop  in  1973-74  is  esti- 
mated at  1.35  million  tons  (2,976  million  lb),  up  22  per- 
cent from  1972-73  output.  Raw  jute  production  alone  in 
1973-74  totaled  1.112  million  tons  from  1.73  million 
acres  in  1972-73.  The  increase  in  area  under  jute  in 
1973-74  was  attributed  to  favorable  weather  conditions 
when  the  crop  was  sown.  Part  of  the  increase  in  jute  pro- 
duction also  came  from  higher  average  yields,  from  7.11 
bales  per  hectare  in  1972-73  to  7.79  bales  per  hectare  in 
1973-74,  (1,250  lb  per  acre). 

Exports  of  raw  jute  in  1973-74,  based  partially  on  of- 


ficial data  for  July-December  1973,  are  estimated  at 
54,000  metric  tons,  against  15,952  tons  in  1972-73.  In 
addition,  unrecorded  shipments  of  raw  jute  to  Nepal  in 
recent  years  have  ranged  from  9,000  to  18,000  tons.  Of- 
ficial imports  of  raw  jute  in  1973-74  were  estimated  at 
108,000  tons,  against  23,171  tons  in  1972-73.  These 
quantities  do  not  include  contraband  shipments  from 
Bangladesh,  which  were  estimated  at  around  100,000 
tons  in  1972-73  and  some  50,000  tons  in  1973-74. 

The  acute  power  shortage  during  1973-74,  and  the 
33-day  labor  strike  in  jute  mills  during  January-February 
1974  greatly  reduced  mill  activity.  Consequently,  total 
mill  consumption  of  jute  and  kenaf  declined  to  an  esti- 
mated 1.12  mllion  tons  from  1.26  million  tons  in  1972- 
73.  Anticipating  an  improvement  in  the  power  supply 
situation  and  continued  strong  foreign  demand  for  jute 
goods,  mill  consumption  in  1974-75  is  expected  to  in- 
crease by  about  8  percent.  Large  carryover  stocks  of  raw 
jute  will  be  drawn  upon  to  help  offset  reduced  supplies 
from  the  1974-75  crop.  Nonmill  domestic  consumption 
of  raw  jute  remains  unchanged  at  an  estimated  level  of 
about  36,000  tons. 

Wholesale  prices  of  jute  manufactures  increased  sub- 
stantially during  1973-74,  with  the  wholesale  price 
index  for  the  year  averaging  21  percent  higher  than  that 
of  1972-73.  Raw  jute  prices  also  have  risen  in  recent 
months  because  of  present  bleak  prospects  for  the 
1974-75  crop. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Jute  Corporation  of  India  pro- 
poses to  purchase  2.5  million  bales  (180  kilograms  (kg) 
each)  of  raw  jute  this  year,  compared  with  1  million  bales 
last  year.  The  Government  also  has  decided  in  principle 
to  create  a  jute  buffer  stock  to  strike  a  balance  between 
supply  and  demand  of  raw  jute,  to  minimize  inter- 
seasonal  variations,  and  to  improve  price  stability. 

Effective  March  4,  1974,  the  Government  increased 
the  export  duty  on  jute  carpet  backing  by  Rs450  (US$60) 
per  metric  ton,  and  on  hessian  or  burlap,  by  Rs400 
(US$53)  per  ton.  The  increases  brought  the  total  export 
duty  per  metric  ton  on  jute  fabrics  to  the  following  levels: 
Jute  carpet  backing  (7.5  ounces  or  more  per  square  yard) 
Rs650  (US$87);  carpet  backing  (less  than  7.5  ounces  per 
square  yard),  Rs750  (US$100);  and  hessian,  Rs600 
(US$80).  Also,  effective  the  same  date,  the  export  duty 
of  sacking  cloth  and  bags  of  Rsl50  per  ton  (US$20), 
which  had  been  abolished  in  August  1973,  was  reim- 
posed.  Subsequent  to  this  action,  the  Government  de- 
clared its  intention  to  adjust  export  duties  on  jute  fabrics 
as  required  to  compete  more  effectively  with  synthetics. 

The  Indian  Jute  Mills  Association,  in  consultation 
with  the  Government,  has  prepared  a  scheme  for  the 
modernization,  diversification,  and  expansion  of  the  jute 
industry  during  the  coming  years.  Its  main  objectives 
are:  Early  replacement  of  old  with  modern  machinery  in 
certain  key  sectors  of  processing  departments;  planned 
expansion  of  capacity  to  meet  the  projected  demand  at 
the  end  of  the  Fifth  5-year  Plan;  installation  of  standby 
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power  generating  sets;  diversification  of  production  with 
additional  processing  facilities  such  as  dyeing,  bleach- 
ing, and  manufacturing  of  new  products  from  jute 
wastes;  and  increased  production  of  jute  textile  machin- 
ery. 

A  joint  jute  commission  at  the  ministerial  level,  as  part 
of  long-term  economic  corporation  between  India  and 
Bangladesh,  is  to  be  established  according  to  a  recent 
agreement  reached  between  the  two  countries  in  New 
Delhi.  The  commission  will  work  for  closer  cooperation 
in  the  fields  of  production,  trade,  technical  development, 
manufacture,  and  promotion  of  jute.  Another  joint  com- 
mittee, also  at  the  ministerial  level,  will  be  formed  to 
take  further  steps  to  control  illegal  transactions  across 
the  border.  Both  countries  propose  to  utilize  the  joint 
machinery  for  obtaining  higher  prices  for  jute  exports. 

Thailand.  Kenaf  production  in  Thailand  is  forecast  at 
400,000  tons  (882  million  lb)  in  1974-75  (September- 
August),  30  percent  below  the  1973-74  harvest.  The  de- 
cline was  caused  by  a  decrease  in  planted  area,  which,  in 
turn,  was  the  result  of  low  prices  received  by  farmers  for 
the  1973-74  crop. 

The  revised  estimates  of  kenaf  production  for  1973-74 
is  570,000  tons  (1,257  million  pounds),  up  31  percent 
from  that  of  1972-73,  from  an  estimated  planted  area  of 
1,388,000  acres.  Domestic  consumption  of  kenaf  has 
been  revised  upward  in  recent  years,  reaching  200,000 
tons  in  1973-74.  The  domestic  requirements  for  gunny 
bags  is  increasing  with  the  rise  in  exports  of  rice,  corn, 
and  tapioca  products,  which  are  shipped  mainly  in  bags. 

Domestic  prices  of  kenaf  in  1974  were  considerably 
below  those  of  1973,  following  the  large  1973-74  crop. 
Prices  fluctuated  somewhat  during  the  first  half  of  the 
year,  averaging  B 194  per  60  kg  (about  7.2  U.S.  cents  per 
lb),  grade  A,  wholesale,  for  January-June  1974.  Prices 
began  to  firm  noticeably  in  June  to  B206,  increasing  to 
B219  in  July  and  to  B239  in  August  (8.9  U.S.  cents  per 
lb).  For  the  same  periods,  London  prices,  c.i.f. ,  for  Thai 
kenaf,  were  as  follows:  January-June  1974,  Z-101  per 
long  ton  (10.5  U.S.  cents  per  lb);  June,  Z,107;  July, 
L108;  and  August,  LI  19.  As  of  mid- October  1974,  the 
London  c.i.f.  price  of  Thai  kenaf  was  quoted  at£,  124  per 


long  ton  (about  13  U.S.  cents  per  lb).  This  compares 
with  the  London  price  of  Z,2 17  per  ton  (23  U.S.  cents  per 
lb)  for  Bangladesh  jute,  BWC  grade. 

Thailand's  agricultural  exports  again  will  be  high  in 
1974-75,  resulting  in  a  continuing  strong  domestic  de- 
mand for  fiber  for  bags.  The  small  1974-75  crop  outlook 
is  expected  to  contribute  toward  continued  high  prices 
for  fiber  during  the  crop  year. 

Total  exports  of  kenaf  (including  tow,  cuttings,  and 
waste)  in  September-August  1972-73  were  273,284 
metric  tons  (603  million  lb),  an  increase  of  4  percent 
from  those  for  1971-72.  The  main  foreign  markets  were 
Japan,  Australia,  Taiwan,  Spain,  and  the  United  States. 
Exports  in  1973-74  (based  on  partial  year  data)  are  esti- 
mated at  262000  tons,  and  are  forecast  at  280,000  tons  in 
1974-75. 

Thailand  is  supporting  efforts  by  farmers  to  upgrade 
their  product  in  color,  length,  and  strength,  by  support- 
ing the  construction  of  water  tanks  for  improved  retting 
of  the  kenaf  stalks.  Also,  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Thailand 
has  begun  consultations  with  the  Government  to  find 
needed  shipping  space  for  the  expansion  of  kenaf  export 
sales.  Thailand  would  like  to  increase  its  exports  to  mar- 
kets in  the  developing  countries  of  Africa,  South  Ameri- 
ca, and  Asia,  but  has  had  problems  in  finding  adequate 
shipping  space  for  these  markets. 

FAO  Jute  Meetings.  The  FAO  Intergovernmental 
Group  on  Jute,  Kenaf,  and  Allied  Fibers  held  its  Ninth 
Session  in  Rome,  October  7-10,  1974.  During  1974, 
prices  for  raw  jute  and  jute  goods  have  risen  to  levels 
well  above  the  comparatively  low  prices  of  preceding 
years.  Partly  for  this  reason,  producing  and  consuming 
countries  did  not  reach  an  agreement  on  a  new  indicative 
price  range  for  raw  jute  at  this  time.  Synthetic  substitutes 
continued  to  make  inroads  into  jute  markets,  despite 
higher  prices  and  tighter  supplies  for  petrochemicals.  To 
maintain  a  viable  position  in  export  markets,  the  Group 
recognized  the  need  to  make  jute  more  competitive  in 
quality  and  price,  with  increased  emphasis  on  the  de- 
velopment of  new  end  uses  and  expanded  markets.  In  this 
light.  Jute  International,  the  new  research  and  develop- 
ment organization  for  improving  jute's  position  in  world 
markets,  was  a  major  focus  of  discussion. 
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JUTE  AND  KENAF:     Supply  and  distribution  estimates  of  the  three 
major  producing  countries,   forecast  1974-75  with  comparisons 


Supply  and  distribution     =1972-73  1/  =  1973-74  1/U974-75  2/ 


1972-73  17=1973-74  1/=  1974-75  2/ 


1,000 
Metric 
Tons 


1,000 
Metric 
Tons 


1,000 
Metric 
Tons 


Million 
Pounds 


Million 
Pounds 


Bangladesh:     3/  4/ 


India:    4/  : 

Beginning  stocks   :  303  2IO 

Production   :  ^^^qS  1,350 

Imports  6/   :  162 

Total  supply   =  1,534  1,722 


498 
1,080 
72 


1,650 


Exports   

Consumption   

Ending  stocks   

Total  distribution 


Thailand:  ]_/   

Beginning  stocks 

Production   

Total  supply  . . 


27 
1,297 

210 


72 
1,152 
498 


27 
1,242 

381 


1,534 


1,722 


1,650 


667 
2,436 
278 


464 
2,976 
357 


3,381 


3,797 


60 
2,857 
464 


158 
2,540 
1.099 


3,381 


3,797 


65 
435 


42 

570 


150 
400 


500 


612 


143 
_262_ 


92 
1,257 


550 


1,103 


1.349 


Million 
Pounds 


•  '•  226 

328 

310 

498 

724 

684 

•'•  1,170 

1,080 

828 

2,579 

2,381 

1,825 

.  •  1,396 

1,408 

1,138 

3,077 

3,105 

2.509 

,  '■  573 

533 

398 

1,262 

1,175 

878 

,  =  495 

565 

612 

1,091 

1,246 

1,349 

.  '•  328 

310 

128 

724 

684 

282 

Total  distribution 

•  1,396 

1,408 

1,138 

3,077 

3,105 

2,509 

1,099 
2,380 
157 


3,638 


60 
2,738 
840 


3,638 


330 

882 


1,212 


■  273 

262 

280 

603 

578 

617 

185 

200 

220 

408 

441 

485 

=  42 

150 

50 

92 

330 

110 

500 

612 

550 

1,103 

1,349 

1,212 

1_/  Revised.     2_/  Preliminary.     3/  Formerly  East  Pakistan.     4/  July-June  year.     5/  Includes  estimates 
of  unrecorded  exports  to  India.     6/  Includes  estimates  of  unrecorded  imports  from  Bangladesh 
(East  Pakistan).     7_/  September-August  year. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service.     Prepared  or  estimated  on  the  basis  of  official  statistics  of  foreign 
governments,  other  foreign  source  materials,  reports  of  U.S.  Agricultural  Attache's  and  Foreign 
Service  Officers. 
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THAILAND:     Exports  of  kenaf,  by  specified  destinations, 
September-August  years  1971-72  and  1972-73, 
and  September-June  1973-74  Xj 


Destination  =1971-72  =1972-73  =1973-74  2/1971-72  =1972-73  =1973-74  2/ 


:  Metric 

Metric 

Metric 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

North  America: 

•     4,  237 

2,499 

5,705 

9,341 

5,509 

12,577 

Europe : 

Belgium   

•  22,827 

15,997 

24,494 

:  50,324 

35,267 

53,999 

•  14,557 

15,365 

13,098 

:  32,092 

33,874 

28,876 

•  7,354 

2,718 

6,424 

:  16,21 

5,992 

14,162 

51 

102 

:  112 

225 

•  4,942 

5,442 

4,462 

:  10,895 

11,997 

9,837 

•  6,173 

6,662 

2,700 

:  13,609 

14,687 

5,952 

•  1,622 

3,144 

3,141 

:  3,576 

6,931 

6,925 

:  7,669 

9,407 

7,038 

■  16,907 

20,739 

15,516 

•  18,239 

6,665 

8,862 

:  40,210 

14,694 

19,537 

:  5,975 

7,387 

5,302 

:  13,172 

16,285 

11,689 

•  4,248 

2,083 

1,465 

9,365 

4,592 

3,230 

Africa : 

: 

•    2 , 644 

_  _ 

_  _  _ 

5,829 





•  3,458 

5,930 

3,418 

7,624 

13,073 

7,535 

•  3,560 

610 

872 

:  7,848 

1,345 

1,922 

•  3,309 

3,274 

1,329 

7,295 

7,218 

2,930 

South  Africa,   Republic  of 

:  12,742 

4,501 

5,306 

28,091 

9,923 

11,698 

Asia : 

: 

:  5,397 

58,161 

34,833 

11,898 

128,222 

76,793 

:  4,917 

6,476 

7,089 

10,840 

14,277 

15,628 

•  35,764 

43 , 042 

26,917 

78,845 

94,890 

59,341 

:  13,633 

7,074 

6,695 

30,055 

15,595 

14,760 

190 

2 

419 

4 

4 

•  2,055 

1,101 

2,603 

4,530 

2,427 

5,738 

•     2 , 168 

6,732 

4,067 

4,780 

14,841 

8,966 

;  33,111 

29,544 

66,521 

72,997 

65,133 

146,654 

Total   

•220,842 

243,814 

242,445 

486,867 

537,512 

534,494 

\J  Does  not  include  exports  of  jute,  kenaf  tow,  waste. or  cuttings. 


Tj  Preliminary.     Data  for  10  months  -  September  1973 -June  1974. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  Compiled  from  data  of  the  Department  of  Customs, 
Thailand, 
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JANUARY  EXPORTS  OF  RAW  COTTON 
LOWER  THAN  DECEMBER  SHIPMENTS 


U.S.  raw  cotton  exports  totaled  545,000  running  bales 
in  January,  bringing  the  cumulative  total  for  the  first  half 
of  the  1973-74  season  to  2.2  million.  January  exports  were 
slightly  lower  than  in  December  and  were  17  percent 
below  exports  in  January  1973.  The  current  6-month 
cumulative  total  represents  a  20  percent  increase  over  the 
same  period  last  year,  and  was  the  highest  total  since  the 
1966-67  season  when  2.6  million  bales  were  shipped. 

Shipments  to  European  destinations  in  January  were 
85,700  bales  and  accounted  for  16  percent  of  the  monthly 
total.  Corresponding  figures  for  last  season  were  2 15,400 
bales  and  33  percent.  Except  for  Greece  and  Sweden, 
most  European  destinations  registered  declines.  January 
exports  to  major  European  destinations  were  as  follows  in 
1 ,000  bales  ( 1973  figures  in  parentheses);  West  Germany 
15.1  (31 .3);  Belgium-Luxenbourg  13.9  (16.7);  Italy  10.9 
(30.6);  Switzerland  9.5  (19.3);  France  8.8  (28.2); 
Romania  7 .7  (37);  Spain  3 .6  (9.7);  The  United  Kingdom  3 
(10.6);  Portugal  2. 1  (4.4);  and  Poland  1 .7  (13.4).  Exports 
to  all  European  destinations  in  the  period  August-January 


totaled  304,000  bales,  down  42  re£ceu)t  from  522,000  dur-(>^ 
ing  the  same  period  last  season^j^^'  i>c^i 
Exports  to  non-European  de^l^Bons  in  January  to^C^i 
taled  459,300  bales,  up  about  S^^^pEOpent  fi^^  the  saTOe  -=l' 
month  last  year.  Performances  ^li^Jnixed "afflong  des|ic  ^<~3 
nations.  A  seventeen-fold  incr^i':itn  shipments  tortfeex"^ 
People's  Republic  of  China  an^Scjfeased^fffipments-l^fe  ' 
Japan  (up  18  percent).  Hong  Koa^^p  17  jg-cent),'-aBiLP3r 
Taiwan  (up  14  percent)  were  ac^T^^nied  l^^eclines  ipo^ 
most  other  major  markets.  JanugrySiports  to  major  nor^f^ 
European  destinations  were  a^^[^^)ws  in  1,000  bales^^ 
(1973  figures  in  parentheses):C>Jipan  189.3  (161);  the  S 
People's  Republic  of  China  119.9  (23.5);  Taiwan  35.4  ^ 
(31);  South  Korea  31  (62.9);  Canada  16.5  (19.8);  Hong 
Kong  12.9  (11.0);  Thailand  12.4  (13);  Indonesia  9.4 
(61.3);  the  Philippines  9  (8.9);  Ghana  2.4  (12.8);  and 
Chile  1 . 1  (23.5).  Bangladesh,  which  registered  no  purch- 
ases through  December,  took  8,600  bales  in  January. 
Cumulative  August-January  exports  to  all  non-European 
destinations  totaled  1 .9  million  bales,  up  44  percent  from 
the  same  period  last  season. 


U.S.  COTTON:     EXPORTS  BY  COUNTRY  OF  DESTINATION,  AVERAGE  1966-70 

ANNUAL  1971-73 
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Total  o  ':     3,622  3,229        5,007        1,870  2,249 

1/  Less  than  500  bales. 

TJ  Congo  (Kinshasa)  prior  to  November  3,  1971. 
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Rise  In  Yield  Offsets  Drop  In  Acreage  To  Slightly 
Boost  World  Cotton  Production 


A  record  world  cotton  crop  of  approximately  60  mil- 
lion bales  (480  lb.  net)  is  currently  anticipated  for  the 
1973-74  season  (August-July).  An  increase  in  yield  is 
forecast  to  offset  a  slight  reduction  in  acreage,  resulting 
in  an  increase  of  about  700,000  bales  over  the  1972-73 
crop.  A  decline  of  roughly  700,000  bales  in  the  United 
States  is  to  be  more  than  offset  by  increases  elsewhere. 
Production  increases  in  Communist  countries  are  placed 
at  over  1  million  bales  and  in  non-Communist  countries 
at  over  300,000. 

In  foreign  non-Communist  countries  production  is 
now  estimated  at  28.1  million  bales,  up  from  27.8  mil- 
lion in  1972-73.  Among  the  countries  reflecting  major 
increases  this  season  are  India,  the  Sudan,  South  Africa, 
Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  and  El  Salvador.  While  declines 
have  occurred  in  Mexico,  Turkey,  and  Pakistan,  offset- 
ting increases  took  place  in  India,  the  Sudan,  South 
Africa,  and  several  Central  American  Countries. 

Production  in  Communist  countries  during  the  current 
season  is  placed  at  18.9  million  bales,  up  over  6  percent 
from  the  17.8  million  produced  in  1972-73. 

Competition  from  other  crops  for  land  and  natural  dis- 
asters reduced  the  total  area  devoted  to  cotton  this  sea- 
son. Although  marginally  higher  than  the  November 
forecast,  current  estimates  of  80.9  million  acres  for  the 
area  devoted  to  cotton  in  1973-74  are  slightly  below  the 
82.1  million  harvested  in  1972-73.  Little  net  change  was 
reported  in  foreign  non-Communist  countries. 
Significant  declines  in  Pakistan,  Turkey,  Mexico,  Syria, 
and  Greece  were  mostly  balanced  by  increases  in  Brazil, 
Argentina,  Peru,  and  most  of  the  Central  American 
countries.  The  heaviest  percentage  reduction  among 
major  foreign  producing  countries  is  in  Mexico  (14  per- 
cent), followed  closely  by  Turkey  (12  percent).  Late  re- 
ports indicate  that  Indian  cotton  area  is  up  marginally 
from  1972-73,  contrary  to  earlier  reports  of  its  decline. 
Acreage  in  Communist  countries  is  placed  at  17.8  mil- 
lion for  1973-74,  also  not  significantly  changed  from  a 
year  earlier. 
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Acreage  and  production  gstiSri^tes  ir>^-i$ate  thatravfel^ 
age  world  yield  will  reach  a  recp.rli  356  pounds  of  lijfl  pgq 
acre,  up  9  pounds  from  the  previ6lis  recQfi^of  347  poU^ds^ 
per  acre  in  1972-73  and  an-incr^ase  of  over  10  pepc^nr 
from  the  recent  5-year  ( 1 967-7 IJ  average  of  323  poun^^ 

U.S.  farmers  as  of  January  1  mtended  to  increase  u^ 
land  cotton  acreage  in  1974-75  by  17  percent  from  actual 
plantings  in  the  current  season.  A  survey  of  the  principal 
foreign  producing  countries  indicates  that  many  of  those 
countries  will  also  increase  cotton  acreage  next  season. 

Production  of  ELS  cotton  in  the  non-Communist 
world,  which  last  season  declined  to  a  5-year  low  of  1 .9 
million  bales,  is  expected  to  rebound  to  around  2.1  mil- 
lion bales  in  1973-74.  Unlike  last  year  when  the  de- 
crease was  shared  by  all  major  producing  countries,  the 
increase  this  season  results  from  a  combination  of  stable 
Egyptian  production,  increases  of  almost  50  percent  in 
Peru  and  22  percent  in  the  Sudan,  and  a  decrease  of  16 
percent  in  the  United  States.  The  increase  in  Peru  is 
largely  the  result  of  an  acreage  response  to  favorable 
prices;  in  the  Sudan  it  is  a  result  of  more  normal  yields 
following  the  shortfall  in  1972. 


Foreign  Non-Communist 
Production  Almost  Unchanged 

Cotton  production  in  foreign  non-Communist  coun- 
tries is  placed  at  28.1  million  bales,  up  only  marginally 
from  last  season's  27.8  million,  but  over  10  percent 
above  the  recent  5-year  average.  The  1972-73  crop  rep- 
resented a  small  decline  from  the  previous  year 
(1971-72),  primarily  the  result  of  weather-reduced 
yields  in  India  and  throughout  Central  America. 

Among  the  countries  reflecting  major  increases  this 
season  are  India,  the  Sudan,  South  Africa,  Nicaragua, 
Guatemala,  and  El  Salvador.  Reduced  acreage,  either 
from  natural  disasters  or  the  successful  competition  for 
land  from  food  crops,  is  responsible  for  lower  production 


in  Mexico,  Turkey,  and  Pakistan.  This  season,  national 
production  is  expected  to  increase  by  50,000-250,000 
bales  or  more  in  Argentina,  Nicaragua,  Colombia,  Peru, 
the  Sudan,  Angola,  Tanzania,  The  People's  Republic  of 
China,  and  India.  Declines  of  a  like  amount  or  more  are 
anticipated  in  Mexico,  Greece,  Syria,  Pakistan,  and 
Turkey. 

Cotton  acreage  in  foreign  non-Communust  countries  is 
down  marginally  from  last  year  to  51  million  acres  in 
1973-74,  slightly  above  the  1967-71  average  of  50.3 
million.  Average  yield  is  expected  to  be  264  pounds  of 
lint  per  acre,  up  only  marginally  from  last  season  al- 
though an  increase  of  almost  9  percent  over  the  recent 
5-year  average. 

Mexican  Crop  Down 
Appreciably 

Effective  competition  for  land,  primarily  from  the 
wheat-soybean  rotation  in  Sonora/Sinaloa,  caused  the 
production  of  raw  cotton  in  Mexico  to  drop  roughly  13 
percent  in  1973-74.  Production  is  forecast  at  1 .6  million 
bales,  from  a  total  land  area  of  1.1  million  acres.  This 
represents  a  drop  of  240,000  bales  and  171,000  acres 
from  respective  production  and  area  levels  in  1972-73 
when  growing  conditions,  yields,  and  quality  of  lint  were 
considered  normal.  The  reduction  in  area  is  somewhat 
more  extensive  than  indicated  earlier,  but  a  small  im- 
provement in  late  season  weather  and  more  successful 
insect  control  measures  have  raised  yield  slightly  to  699 
pounds  of  lint  per  acre.  The  low  grade  problem,  in  evi- 
dence earlier  in  the  season  in  the  region  of 
Sonora/Sinaloa,  improved  as  harvesting  progressed  and 
as  more  labor  became  available. 

Central  American  Production 
Up  16  Percent 

Production  of  cotton  in  Central  America  is  expected  to 
increase  by  just  over  200,000  bales  this  season  to  a  total 
of  1 .44  million.  A  rise  of  1 3  percent  in  the  area  devoted 
to  cotton  brings  the  1973-74  level  to  920,000  acres  from 
813,000  in  1972-73.  Included  in  the  overall  rise  in  area 
has  been  some  land  heretofore  applied  to  other  uses,  such 
that  average  yield  this  season  is  expected  to  be  up  only  3 
percent  to  750  pounds  of  lint  per  acre,  compared  with 
729  pounds  in  1972-73. 

Production  of  cotton  in  NICARAGUA  is  expected  to 
reach  a  record  575,000  bales  during  1973-74,  rep- 
resenting an  increase  of  22  percent  over  last  season's 
470,000  bales.  Area  under  cotton  during  the  current  sea- 
son is  up  10  percent  to  400,000  acres.  After  generally 
favorable  weather,  average  yield  should  be  up  to  about 
690  pounds  per  acre,  representing  an  increase  of  12  per- 
cent over  last  season's  weather-and  insect-reduced 
yields,  but  16  percent  below  the  1971-72  level  of  818 
pounds  per  acre. 


The  expected  record  production  of  470,000  bales  of 
cotton  in  1973-74  will  mark  the  fourth  straight  year  of 
expanding  cotton  production  in  GUATEMALA.  With  the 
exception  of  a  brief  period  of  cool  precipitation,  the 
primary  effect  of  which  was  to  slightly  extend  the  grow- 
ing season,  generally  favorable  weather,  improved  insect 
control,  and  an  expansion  of  18  percent  in  the  area  de- 
voted to  cotton  are  responsible  for  the  increase. 

This  latest  increase  in  acreage,  to  the  highest  levels  on 
record,  will  put  the  major  burden  on  productivity  next 
season  if  Guatemala  is  to  succeed  in  current  efforts  to 
expand  production.  Additional  acreage  is  likely  to  be 
scarce  due  to  competition  from  livestock  and  sugarcane. 
Average  yield  this  season,  at  868  pounds  per  acre,  is  off 
somewhat  from  the  927  pounds  achieved  in  1972-73. 

Dry  hot  weather  has  facilitated  the  1973-74  harvest  of 
an  estimated  365,000  bales  in  EL  SALVADOR.  A 
price-induced  14  percent  increase  in  acreage  to  approxi- 
mately 240,000  acres  with  an  essentially  unchanged  av- 
erage yield  of  730  pounds  per  acre  contributed  to  the  in- 
crease. Success  this  season  is  in  stark  contrast  to 
1972-73  when,  after  a  21  percent  increase  in  acreage, 
severe  drought  and  a  serious  infestation  of  boUworm  held 
production  to  only  320,000  bales,  an  increase  of  less  than 
2  percent  over  1971-72. 

Crop  estimates  for  1973-74  in  HONDURAS  remain 
unchanged  at  28,000  bales,  up  40  percent  from  the 
20,000  produced  in  1972-73.  Yield  increases  of  26  per- 
cent (to  677  pounds  per  acre)  and  an  increase  of  1 1  per- 
cent in  area  (to  20,000  acres)  contributed  to  the  rise  and 
signals  a  general  desire  on  the  part  of  both  public  and 
private  officials  to  expand  cotton  production  in  Hon- 
duras . 

Moderate  Increase  In 
South  American  Production 

Aggregate  1973-74  production  among  South  Ameri- 
can producing  countries  is  expected  to  increase  by  about 
280,000  bales  to  approximately  5.1  million.  The  in- 
crease results  from  the  combination  of  a  marginal  in- 
crease in  average  yield  and  an  almost  5  percent  rise  in 
area  devoted  to  cotton.  Among  major  producing  coun- 
tries only  Colombia  registered  a  drop  in  acreage,  while 
significant  production  increases  were  reported  in  Argen- 
tina, Colombia,  and  Peru. 

Current  estimates  place  BRAZIL'S  1973-74  cotton 
production  at  3  million  bales,  marginally  higher  than  ear- 
lier estimates.  In  Northeast  Brazil  the  estimate  remains 
unchanged  at  965,000  bales.  A  slight  increase  in  the 
Southern  crop  estimate  to  2.067  million  bales  is  the  re- 
sult of  favorable  weather  throughout  the  planting  season 
(beginning  in  mid-October)  which  extended  into  the 
stages  of  early  November  germination.  In  addition,  the 
anticipated  shift  to  high  yield  zones  in  the  State  of  Sao 
Paulo  has  in  fact  occurred.  Area  planted  in  the  Cam- 
pinas, lower  Sorocabana,  and  higher  Mogiana  zones  has 
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substantially  increased  according  to  seed  sales  this  year, 
compared  with  last  season. 

Brazil's  lint  cotton  production  in  1972-73  is  placed  at 
2.95  million  bales,  representing  an  overall  drop  of  about 
6  percent  from  the  previous  year.  With  the  exception  of 
Goias,  where  rains  and  insects  caused  a  considerable  re- 
duction in  anticipated  yields,  the  1972-73  cotton  season 
in  South  Brazil  was  one  of  the  best  on  record,  production 
having  reached  approximately  2.067  million  bales.  Pro- 
duction in  the  North  has  been  expanding  since  the 
drought-reduced  crop  of  1970-71  and  reached  882,000 
bales  during  1972-73. 

in  ARGENTINA  favorable  moisture  conditions  at 
planting  time  and  an  increase  of  about  14  percent  in  area 
to  1.25  million  acres  are  expected  to  offset  slightly  re- 
duced yields  to  produce  approximately  640,000  bales  of 
cotton  during  the  1973-74  season.  The  largest  increase 
in  area  ( 19  percent)  occurred  in  the  Province  of  Santiago 
del  Estero,  while  in  the  Province  of  Chaco,  which  ac- 
counts for  about  56  percent  of  the  planted  cotton  area,  a 
10  percent  increase  over  last  year's  area  was  reported. 
Plantings  in  Corrientes,  a  less  important  producing  zone, 
were  off  by  about  23  percent.  This  follows  a  year  during 
which  unfavorable  weather  resulted  in  the  abandonment 
of  nearly  20  percent  of  the  area  planted  to  cotton  and  the 
production  of  580,000  bales,  still  well  above  the 
1967-71  average  of  462,000. 

The  cotton  production  estimate  in  COLOMBIA  has 
been  significantly  increased  since  November.  The  cur- 
rent 1973-74  forecast  calls  for  a  record  crop  of  705,000 
bales,  reflecting  both  an  expansion  in  planted  acreage  in 
the  coastal  zone,  in  response  to  favorable  prices,  as  well 
as  generally  higher  than  normal  yields  due  to  improved 
weather  this  season.  The  increase  in  production  in  the 
coastal  zone  should  more  than  offset  a  43  percent  decline 
in  the  interior  crop  (harvested  during  July-September), 
which  was  seriously  affected  by  drought.  In  1972-73  cot- 
ton production  increased  by  7  percent  to  an  estimated 
625,000  bales,  as  a  23  percent  expansion  in  planted  acre- 
age was  more  than  adequate  to  offset  a  drought-related 
14  percent  decline  in  average  yield. 

PERU'S  lint  production  for  1973-74  is  now  placed  at 
390,000  bales —  an  increase  of  22  percent  over  1972-73. 
Largely  responsible  for  the  increase  was  a  price-induced 
expansion  in  area  combined  with  modestly  higher  yields. 
The  current  outturn  reflects  234,000  bales  of  Tanguis  (up 
I  I  percent)  and  156,000  bales  of  ELS  (up  47  percent). 
Total  acreage  for  the  current  season  is  placed  at  375,000 
acres,  up  50,000  from  last  year.  Lint  production  in 
1972-73  is  now  placed  at  320,000  bales,  the  lowest  pro- 
duction in  24  years.  Although  this  latest  reduction  in 
production  is  partly  attributable  to  the  loss  of  some  area 
to  food  crops  in  both  the  Chira  and  Piura  Valleys,  the 
long-term  stagnation  is  apparently  the  result  of  uncer- 
tainty over  official  cotton  policy,  the  competition  from 
and  official  preference  for  food  crops,  and  mixed  results 
in  the  technological  implementation  undertaken  as  a  part 
of  Peru's  agrarian  reform. 


European  Production 
Declines  Modestly 

European  production  of  cotton  is  expected  to  decline 
modestly  as  an  appreciable  reduction  in  Greece's  crop 
will  likely  be  only  partially  offset  by  an  increase  in 
Spain. 

Generally  favorable  weather  conditions  in  GREECE 
produced  a  crop  of  approximately  585,000  bales,  despite 
a  12  percent  drop  in  area  to  about  360,000  acres.  Al- 
though official  policy  encourages  the  expanded  produc- 
tion of  cotton,  a  major  concern  continues  to  be  the  rising 
costs  of  production.  The  small  size  and  fragmentation  of 
farms  has  discouraged  large  scale  mechanization,  espe- 
cially in  such  a  labor-intensive  commodity  as  cotton. 
Another  complicating  factor  is  the  competition  for  land 
in  some  areas  from  sugarbeets,  corn,  and  alfalfa —  all  of 
which  currently  receive  prices  as  attractive  as  those  re- 
ceived for  cotton. 

Cotton  production  in  SPAIN  during  the  1973-74  sea- 
son is  expected  to  reach  250,000  bales  following  the  suc- 
cessful control  of  bollworm  infestation  and  the  official 
spring  1973  announcement  supporting  producer  price  in- 
centives during  the  current  season.  Area  planted  to  cot- 
ton is  estimated  at  roughly  290,000  acres.  This  compares 
with  225,000  bales  and  260,000  acres  in  1972-73. 

The  9,000  acres  devoted  to  cotton  production  in 
ITALY  during  the  1972-73  season,  with  a  lint  outturn  of 
4,000  bales,  represented  a  30  percent  decrease  from 
levels  the  previous  season  and  follows  the  downward 
trend  of  recent  years.  Prices  during  calendar  1973  are 
likely  to  attract  some  grower  interest,  but  even  these 
cannot  compensate  for  the  lack  of  adequate  farm  machin- 
ery and  irrigation.  Hence,  the  outlook  for  1973-74  is  for 
a  modest  rise  in  production  to  5,000  bales  from  an  area  of 
10,000  acres. 

Modest  Production  Increase 
In  Africa 

Despite  the  reduction  in  Chad's  outturn  since  the  last 
report,  offsetting  increases  occurring  in  Angola, 
Cameroon,  Rhodesia,  South  Africa,  the  Sudan,  and 
Zaire  are  expected  to  boost  cotton  production  in  Africa 
by  approximately  450,000  bales  to  an  aggregate  total  of 
6.2  million  bales  in  1973-74. 

Despite  reports  of  some  scattered  third  generation 
leafworm  infestation,  the  1973-74  estimated  outturn  in 
EGYPT  remains  unchanged  at  2.4  million  bales.  Area 
devoted  to  cotton  was  up  moderately  to  1 .7  million  acres 
with  a  corresponding  yield  average  of  694  pounds  of  lint 
per  acre.  Preliminary  indications  call  for  a  modest  shift 
of  cotton  area  into  wheat  in  1974. 

Production  of  cotton  in  ANGOLA  appears  to  have 
overcome  drought-induced  losses  in  1972-73  when  pro- 
duction was  estimated  at  80,000  bales.  The  current  out- 
turn is  estimated  at  150,000  bales  on  the  same  200,000 
acres  harvested  last  season. 


Production  of  cotton  in  the  SUDAN  is  expected  to  re- 
turn to  more  normal  levels  during  1973^74.  Production 
may  be  around  1.1  million  bales  for  the  current  season, 
up  200,000  bales  from  last  year's  weather-reduced  crop, 
produced  on  roughly  1.2  million  acres. 

In  TANZANIA,  the  production  of  350,000  bales  is  an- 
ticipated, up  substantially  from  300,000  the  previous 
season.  The  area  planted  to  cotton  remained  unchanged 
at  500,000  acres,  while  yields  have  increased  by  about 
17  percent  to  336  pounds  per  acre. 

In  NIGERIA  the  cotton  crop  has  not  been  seriously 
affected  by  drought  in  the  Sahel  region  of  Africa,  al- 
though higher  prices  for  some  food  crops  and  late  spring 
rains  have  apparently  resulted  in  the  diversion  of  some 
cotton  area  to  food  crops.  Farmers  tradiationally  expand 
their  food  crop  acreage  in  late-rain  years  to  insure  ade- 
quate homes  supplies.  The  1973-74  cotton  crop  is  cur- 
rently estimated  at  190,000  bales  from  800,000  acres, 
and  compares  with  225,000  bales  and  850.000  acres  in 

1972-  73. ■ 

In  SOUTH  AFRICA  late  reports  indicate  a  record 

1973-  74  cotton  crop  of  about  190,000  bales,  an  increase 
of  almost  140  percent  over  the  80,000  bales  produced 
last  season.  Timely  November  rains  which  provided 
necessary  soil  moisture  at  planting  time  combined  with  a 
favorable  price  picture  to  induce  growers  to  more  than 
double  the  area  sown  to  cotton.  The  optimistic  outlook 
for  the  current  crop  was  further  enhanced  by  December 
and  January  rains  described  as  the  best  in  60  years. 

Area  this  season  is  estimated  at  230,000  acres,  while 
average  yield  is  placed  at  397  pounds  of  lint  per  acre — up 
almost  14  percent  from  last  season.  Production  inten- 
tions were  also  positively  influenced  by  the  possibility  of 
mechanical  harvesting  this  season.  With  respect  to  trade, 
a  favorably  developing  Rhodesian  crop  is  likely  to  curtail 
South  Africa's  need  to  go  to  more  distant  sources  for 
traditional  import  requirements. 

Decline  In  Middle  East 
Production 

As  aggregate  average  yield  remains  virtually  un- 
changed at  628  pounds  per  acre,  the  8  percent  reduction 
in  overall  Middle  Eastern  production  in  1973-74  is  al- 
most exclusively  the  result  of  a  drop  of  about  300,000 
acres  in  the  area  devoted  to  cotton. 

In  TURKEY  the  1973-74  cotton  harvest  is  forecast  at 
2.3  million  bales,  as  essentially  unchanged  yields  com- 
bined with  a  drop  in  acreage  of  approximately  8  percent 
to  reduce  production  from  last  season's  2.5  million 
bales.  Field  surveys  indicate  a  total  planted  area  in 
1973-74  of  1 .7  million  acres,  down  from  1 .9  million  the 
previous  season. 

Earlier  estimates  of  a  record  1973-74  crop  in  IRAN 
have  been  officially  reduced  to  approximately  920,000 
bales — a  4  percent  reduction  from  last  season's  outturn. 
The  area  devoted  to  cotton  remains  unchanged  at 


825,000  acres,  only  marginally  below  last  season's 
level.  The  corresponding  average  yield  estimate  for  this 
season  of  535  pounds  per  acre,  though  lower  than  previ- 
ously expected,  is  nonetheless  37  percent  above  the  re- 
cent 1967-71  average.  This  reflects  ongoing  official 
plans  to  boost  cotton  production  primarily  by  efforts  to 
increase  productivity  and  to  assist  growers  with  long- 
term,  low-cost  loans,  and  discount  prices  for  fertilizer 
and  insecticides. 

Estimates  of  SYRIA'S  production  this  season  have  not 
changed  since  low  temperatures  and  wet  weather  com- 
bined during  the  September-November  harvest  season  to 
reduce  the  original  estimate  by  8  percervt  to  the  current 
total  of  650,000  bales.  Such  estimates  reflect  a  drop  of 
roughly  13  percent  from  last  year's  outturn  of  750,000 
bales,  the  highest  recorded  since  1965-66. 

Area  under  cotton  in  1973-74  is  placed  at  500,000 
acres,  down  14  percent  from  last  year's  level.  While  re- 
cent increases  in  domestic  offtake  have  reduced  Syria's 
exportable  surplus  during  the  last  few  season's,  the  irri- 
gated land  area  ultimately  opened  to  cotton  as  a  result  of 
the  Euphrates  dam  project  is  likely  to  turn  this  situation 
around  beginning  in  1976-77. 

In  ISRAEL,  the  production  record  of  185,000  bales 
achieved  last  year  will  not  be  repeated  in  1973-74.  Esti- 
mates of  the  current  crop  are  placed  at  165,000  bales 
from  an  area  of  82,000  acres.  Although  an  area  reduction 
of  about  5  percent  is  partly  responsible  for  the  reduced 
production,  a  tight  water  supply  reduced  average  yield  in 
1973-74  to  966  pounds  per  acre — a  reduction  of  more 
than  6  percent  from  the  1,033  pounds  per  acre  achieved 
last  year.  Unless  relieved  by  rainfall  early  in  calendar 
1974,  the  tight  water  supply  situation  could  be  an 
influencing  factor  in  1974  planting  decisions  as  well  as 
later  growing  conditions. 

Far  Eastern  Production 
Unchanged 

Among  Far  Eastern  producing  countries,  a  5  percent 
rise  in  India's  production  was  offset  by  marginally  re- 
duced production  in  Thailand  and  significant  declines  in 
Pakistan's  and  Australia's  crops.  Aggregate  production 
in  1973-74  among  the  four  listed  countries  remains  at 
8.6  million  bales  from  24  million  acres  for  a  correspond- 
ing average  yield  of  172  pounds  of  lint  per  acre.  In  the 
aggregate  average  yield  remains  unchanged  from  last 
season  while  area  devoted  to  cotton  dropped  marginally. 

Major  changes  which  have  affected  Far  Eastern  pro- 
duction since  earlier  reports  of  a  slight  increase  in  total 
production  include  a  flood-reduced  Australian  crop,  an 
update  on  the  area  devoted  to  cotton  in  India  as  well  as  a 
reduction  in  this  season's  anticipated  outturn,  and  a  more 
complete  estimate  of  flood  damage  in  Pakistan. 

In  PAKISTAN  more  current  assessments  of  the 
1973-74  cotton  crop,  damaged  by  August  flooding  in  the 
two  major  producing  regions  (the  Punjab  and  the  Sind), 


have  resulted  in  slightly  higher  estimates  than  earlier  re- 
ported. The  forecast  is  for  a  total  outturn  this  season  of  3 
million  bales  from  4.5  million  acres  for  a  corresponding 
average  yield  of  320  pounds  of  lint  per  acre.  The  reduc- 
tion in  area  of  about  470,000  acres  from  1972-73  is  al- 
most exclusively  due  to  the  August  floods,  which  re- 
duced the  crop  6  percent  below  last  year's  level  and  23 
percent  below  targeted  production.  Final  official  esti- 
mates place  1972-73  production  at  3.2  million  bales 
from  4.9  million  acres. 

In  INDIA  a  severe  cold  wave  in  much  of  the  central 
belt  and  the  West  Coast,  which  included  persistant  cold 
winds  into  the  month  of  February,  and  some  frost  on  the 
west  coast  has  lowered  earlier  estimates  of  1973-74  pro- 
duction to  5.4  million  bales  from  19.3  million  acres. 
This  latest  area  figure,  updated  since  the  last  report,  is 
marginally  higher  than  the  19  million  acres  devoted  to 
cotton  in  1972-73,  from  which  5.2  million  bales  were 
produced  (12  percent  below  the  record  5.9  million-bales 
outturn  on  19.7  million  acres  in  1971-72). 

The  increase  in  area  during  the  current  season  is  re- 
ported mainly  in  Maharashtra,  Haryana,  and  Rajasthan 
and  is  generally  attributable  to  favorable  weather  condi- 
tions at  sowing  time.  Decreases  were  reported  in  Kar- 
nataka  and  Punjab.  The  increased  production  of  long 
staple  cottons  is  a  characteristic  of  this  year's  crop,  espe- 
cially on  the  west  coast  and  in  the  south  where  overall 
production  increases  characterized  the  1973-74  outturn. 
This  marks  the  second  year  in  a  row  that  the  production 
of  long  staple  cottons  has  been  a  key  feature  of  the  Indian 
crop  and  reflects  a  conscious  official  policy  designed  to 
accelerate  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  domestic  production 
of  long  staple  varieties. 

Total  AUSTRALIAN  production  in  1973-74  is  un- 
likely to  exceed  120,000  bales  and  may  be  lower  as  a 
result  of  record  flooding  that  occurred  in  January.  Dam- 
age was  most  severe  in  the  Namoi  Valley  in  New  South 
Wales  where  the  harvest,  which  normally  accounts  for 
roughly  50  percent  of  the  total  outturn,  has  been  halved. 
This  latest  reduction  drops  production  below  the  147,000 
bales  produced  in  1972-73  when  heavy  insect  damage  in 
the  Namoi  and  Macguarie  River  Valleys  adversely  af- 
fected the  crop,  and  the  192,000  bales  produced  in 
1971-72.  With  the  exception  of  the  current  season,  when 
the  aforementioned  flooding  reduced  harvested  area  to 
75,000  acres,  area  devoted  to  cotton  over  the  past  few 
years  has  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  100,000  acres. 

Communist  Production 
Up  6  Percent 

Aggregate  cotton  production  in  Communist  countries 
is  placed  higher  by  just  over  1  million  bales  in  1973-74 
to  a  total  of  18.9  million  bales,  up  over  6  percent  from 
the  17.8  million  estimated  production  in  1972-73. 

Despite  rain  and  low  air  and  soil  temperatures  during 
part  of  the  season  and  earlier  than  usual  frost  during  the 


harvest  period  in  some  cotton  areas  of  Central  Asia,  the 
SOVIET  UNION  expects  to  harvest  its  fourth  record  cot- 
ton crop  in  as  many  years  with  total  1973-74  output  now 
placed  at  11.8  million  bales.  This  latest  increase,  the 
product  of  an  essentially  unchanged  area  (6.8  million 
acres),  represents  an  increase  of  600,000  bales  over  last 
season's  outturn  and  an  increase  in  excess  of  2  million 
bales  over  the  recent  5-year  (1967-71)  average,  during 
which  time  cotton  area  was  only  6  percent  below  current 
levels. 

During  1973  the  USSR  began  the  development  of  two 
new  cotton  areas  in  southern  Uzbekistan  (the  major  cot- 
ton producing  republic).  The  Karshi  Valley  irrigation 
scheme,  the  larger  of  the  two,  is  expected  to  reach 
210,000  acres  by  1975  yielding  approximately  150,000 
bales;  530.000  acres  by  1980  yielding  615,000  bales;  and 
by  the  mid-to-late  1980's  2.2  million  acres  yielding  al- 
most 2  million  bales.  Realization  of  the  planned  total  cot- 
ton area  for  1975,  while  maintaining  the  reported  average 
yield  of  about  830  pounds  per  acre  for  1971-72  could 
raise  production  to  something  in  the  neighborhood  of 
12.3  million  bales. 

While  the  Soviet  Union  has  traditionally  had  a  positive 
net  trade  position  in  cotton,  some  deterioration  was  in 
evidence  during  1968-70  as  gradual  increases  in  domes- 
tic consumption  were  not  matched  by  commensurate  in- 
creases in  production.  Output  over  the  past  four  seasons 
has  reversed  this  situation,  and  when  future  production 
plans  are  considered,  the  outlook  is  for  a  continuation  of 
this  trend. 

Production   in  the   PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OF 

CHINA  is  estimated  at  some  7  million  bales,  up  an  esti- 
mated 500,000  from  the  1972-73  drought-reduced  level. 
Last  season's  yields  are  expected  to  return  to  an  approx- 
imately normal  level  of  3  1  1  pounds  per  acre,  still  some  6 
percent  below  average  levels  between  1967-71 .  Area  in 
1973-74  is  placed  at  approximately  10.8  million  acres, 
down  somewhat  from  last  season's  1  1  million,  primarily 
due  to  increasing  competition  for  land  from  food  crops. 

U.S.  Production 
Down  5  Percent 

January  I  forecasts  pi  acc  the  1973—74  production  of 
all  U.S.  cotton  at  13  million  bales  (including  79,200 
bales  of  Pima  cotton),  a  5  percent  drop  from  last  season's 
13.7  million  (including  95,800  bales  of  Pima).  Har- 
vested acreage  is  currently  placed  at  12  million  down  al- 
most 8  percent  from  last  season's  13  million.  Average 
yield  in  1973-74  is  519  pounds  of  lint  per  acre,  up  from 
507  pounds  in  1972-73. 

Based  on  a  January  1  survey,  growers  in  the  14  major 
cotton  producing  States  intend  to  plant  14.5  million  acres 
of  upland  cotton  in  1974-75,  an  increase  of  17  percent 
over  actual  plantings  of  12.4  million  acres  in  1973.  In- 
creases by  state  range  from  a  low  of  2  percent  in  South 
Carolina  to  a  high  of  78  percent  in  Missouri.  The  only 
reported  drop  (4  percent)  occurred  in  North  Carolina. 
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Aggregate  area  increases  were  greatest  in  the  Delta, 
where  growers  intend  to  plant  4.9  million  acres — up  34 
percent  from  1973.  Intentions  in  other  areas,  with  in- 
creases from  the  previous  year  in  parentheses,  were:  the 
Far  West  1 .7  million  acres  (up  23  percent);  the  South- 
west 6.4  million  acres  (up  7  percent);  and  the  Southeast 
1 .5  million  acres  (up  7  percent).  The  increases  reflected 


in  the  survey  are  attributable  to  several  factors,  including 
high  market  prices  this  season,  the  growing  international 
demand  for  U.S.  cotton,  and  increased  freedom  to  plant 
in  1974. 

The  acreage  allotment  in  1974  for  American-Pima  is 
1 17,719  acres,  virtually  unchanged  from  the  current  sea- 
son. 
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COTTON:    Production  of  extra-long  staple  in  specified 
non-Communist  countries,  annual  1969-73  \J 

 (In  1,000  bales  of  ABO  lb.  net)  

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

Country  :    1969     :    1970     :    1971     :    1972     i     1973  2/ 


Egypt  „  :  906           992           924           869  (869) 

Morocco  o  I  28             30            37             38  42 

Peru  o..:  124           148           120           106  156 

Sudan  ;  927           945'          935           740  (900) 

United  States...:  77              57              98             96  81 

Other  3/.0  » :  30  30  30  30  30 


Total  2,092        2,202        2,144        1,879  2,078 


2./  Crop  years  beginning  August  1.  These  data  included  in  table 
on  page  2. 

TJ  Preliminary  and  partly  estimatedo 

3/  Includes  West  Indies,  Somalia,  and  Southern  Yemen. 


CbftON      1  AREAt 

YIELD.  AND 

PRODUCTION 

IN  SPECIFIED 

COUNTRIES. 

AVERAGE  196T.71,  ANNUAL 

1972  AND  1973  1/ 

AREA 

YIELD 

PRODUCT  ION  2J 

CONTINENT  AND  COUNTRY 

AVE, 1967-71 

1  1972 

1  ""i 

AVE. 1967-71 

J  1972 

1  ""3/ 

AVE. 1967-71 

)  1972 

1973  3/ 

THOUSAND 

THOUSAND 

TH0US4ND  POUNDS 

POUNDS 

POUNDS 

THDWSAMD 

THDUSAJJD 

THOUSAND 

ACRES 

ACRES 

ACRES 

PER  ACRE 

PER  ACRE 

PER  ACRE          •  BALES 

EALES 

BAI£S 

NORTH  AMER ICA 1 

EL  SA|  VADOR 

1 35 

210 

240 

807 

731 

730  . 

227 

320 

365 

Guatemala 

220 

260 

782 

927 

868 

320 

425 

47o 

HONDURAS 

17 

18 

20 

585 

533 

672 

21 

20 

28 

MEXICO 

I  •'►O 1 

1 .236 

It  065 

641 

695 

699 

1.872 

1  .790 

1  ,550 

NICARAGUA 

365 

400 

675 

618 

690 

393 

470 

575 

UNITED  STATES 

10*  368 

1 2  *  984 

1 1 t9B9 

454 

507 

519 

9.813 

13.702 

12,961 

OTHER 

9ft 

?l 

91 

130 

1  \  1 

U6 

26 

21 

22 

TOTAL  4/ 

15.1 24 

14  •  065 

487 

532 

545 

12,673 

16.748 

15,971 

SOUTH  AMERICAI 

■ 

ARGENTINA 

1  *250 

237 

253 

246 

462 

580 

640 

BOLl VI A 

4 1 

150 

ISO 

408 

512 

512 

35 

160 

160 

BRAZ IL 

6f  280 

5,700 

Sf  850 

221 

248 

246 

2.890 

2.950 

3,000 

559 

665 

642 

485 

451 

527 

565 

625 

705 

ECUADOR 

60 

55 

255 

200 

218 

24 

25 

25 

PARAGUAY 

115 

1  90 

250 

225 

253 

240 

54 

100 

125 

PERU 

*I3 

325 

375 

470 

473 

499 

404 

320 

39  0 

VENEZUELA 

118 

140 

140 

261 

274 

257 

64 

80 

75 

OTHER 

1 

2 

195 

480 

240 

1 

1 

1 

TOTAL  kj 

8  \  506 

8.330 

8.714 

254 

279 

282 

4,499 

4.841 

5,121 

Europe i 

BULGAH I A 

110 

95 

loo 

276 

278 

288 

63 

55 

60 

gmeecf 

341 

410 

360 

654 

743 

780 

465 

635 

585 

ITALY 

18 

9 

to 

200 

213 

240 

7 

4 

5 

SPAIN 

290 

440 

415 

414 

270 

225 

25o 

YUGOSLAVIA 

29 

25 

25 

265 

230 

269 

16 

12 

U 

OTHER 

68 

60 

60 

226 

 24fl — 

240 

32 

30 

30 

TOTAL  4/ 

 86i  

 859 — 

845 

476 

537 

536 

854 

961 

944 

u, s»s« w« 

6t409 

6. 758 

6f  800 

729 

796 

833 

9,730 

1 1 ,200 

1 1 ,800 

AFRICA  1 

ANGOLA 

1  73 

200 

200 

316 

192 

360 

114 

80 

150 

CAMEROON 

228 

200 

200 

187 

168 

180 

89 

70 

75 

CENT   AFRICAN  REP 

2^0 

300 

300 

146 

128 

128 

88 

80 

80 

CHAD 

7tiO 

800 

800 

113 

96 

75 

184 

160 

125 

EGYPT 

1  »624 

1.610 

1  t660 

661 

705 

694 

2,237 

2.365 

2 ,400 

KENYA 

90 

I  28 

128 

117 

94 

94 

22 

25 

25 

MALAW I 

100 

loo 

1 1  0 

131 

120 

131 

27 

25 

30 

MOROCCO 

42 

42 

40 

324 

434 

504 

28 

38 

4? 

MOZAHblQUE 

930 

950 

950 

99 

101 

101 

192 

200 

200 

Nl GER I  A 

940 

800 

118 

127 

114 

232 

225 

1 90 

RHODESI A 

212 

250 

250 

403 

384 

461 

178 

200 

240 

SOMALI  REPUBLIC 

32 

34 

34 

1  19 

113 

113 

8 

8 

8 

SOUTH  AFRICAt   REP  OF 

1 05 

1  1  0 

230 

352 

397 

77 

80 

190 

SUDAN 

1 .241 

1  ,230 

1 1200 

410 

351 

440 

1  .061 

900 

1,100 

TANZANIA 

495 

soo 

500 

2S5 

28H 

336 

294 

300 

350 

UGANDA 

2 » 120 

2t  500 

2,500 

78 

67 

62 

343 

350 

325 

ZA IRE    ( C0NG0»K ) 

*»75 

550 

575 

87 

87 

104 

86 

100 

1 25 

07  HER 

889 

1  .000 

1,026 

197 

24? 

236 

365 

S(l5 

504 

TOTAL  ^ 

10.766 

1 1 .354 

} 1 ,5o3 

251 

241 

257 

5.626 

5|7U 

6  .  1  59 

AS  I A  1 

AFGHANISTAN 

300 

300 

300 

1  84 

160 

192 

115 

1 00 

120 

SURMA 

3s»3 

420 

420 

74 

80 

80 

61 

70 

70 

CHINA*  PEOPLES  REP 

1 1 « 300 

1 1 .000 

10*800 

330 

284 

311 

7.760 

6.500 

7,000 

INDI A 

19. 380 

1 9. 000 

19,300 

126 

130 

134 

5.090 

5. 150 

5,400 

I  MAN 

825 

840 

825 

391 

546 

535 

672 

955 

920 

I  RAQ 

1 34 

150 

150 

226 

208 

208 

63 

65 

65 

I  SRAE.L 

80 

86 

B? 

953 

1  .033 

966 

159 

185 

165 

K0REA(   rep  OF 

44 

32 

32 

216 

270 

270 

20 

1 8 

18 

Pak  t  s  t  an 

4,500 

279 

312 

32  0 

2.594 

3.2?5 

3,000 

SOUTHE-RN  YEMEN 

36 

35 

40 

301 

343 

348 

23 

25 

29 

SYRIA 

636 

580 

500 

514 

621 

624 

681 

750 

650 

TH A I LANO 

2n3 

126 

100 

260 

337 

408 

110 

90 

85 

TURKEY 

1  *  622 

1 . 880 

1  ,675 

584 

636 

659 

1  ,974 

2  .490 

2t  300 

OTHER 

115 

136 

136 

198 

184 

184 

48 

52 

5? 

TOTAL  4/ 

39.525 

39.555 

38.  860 

235 

239 

245 

19.369 

19.675 

19,874 

OCEAN I A  I 

AUSTRALIA 

83 

108 

75 

805 

653 

147 

120 

TOTAL  4/ 

83 

1  06 

653 

768 

140 

147 

120 

TOTAL  Foreign  non^ommunist  4 

1  50.325 

51 t 126 

51,048 

243 

261 

264 

25,474 

27,778 

28.120 

TOTAL  COMMUNIST  4/ 

17,952 

17,978 

17,825 

471 

475 

509 

17.603 

17,803 

18,908 

WORLD  TOTAL 

78, 6^*5 

82.088 

h0,S62 

323 

347 

356 

52,890 

59.283 

59,989 

1/  Harvest  season  beginning  August  1, 
2/  Bales  of  460  lb.  net. 
3/  Preliminary, 

4/  As  a  result  of  rounding,  sum  of  digits  may  not  add  to  total 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  Prepared  or  estimated  on  the  basis  of  official  statistics  of  foreign  governments,  other  foreign  source  material,  reports  of 
U.S.  Agricultural  Attaches  and  Foreign  Service  Officers,  results  of  office  research  and  related  Information. 
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U.S.  COTTON  EXPORTS       ^    j.  j^f  4-'  c  ""1  ^ 

CUSTOMS  DISTRICTS^  tof^T/^  i  '^^^ 

Virtually  all  of  the  5.3  million  bales  of  cotton  exports  destinations;  whereas,  shipments  through  ports  of  Texas 

in  1972-73  moved  out  of  the  country  through  eight  cus-  and  California  went  predominantly  to  non-European  des- 

toms  districts.  These  districts  by  ports  and  their  percent-  tinations.  Exports  to  Europe  from  Texas  amounted  to 

age  of  total  exports  (with   1971-72  percentages  in  only  10  percent  of  total  shipments  and  from  California, 

parentheses)  were:  Galveston,  39.0  (34.0);  Los  Angeles,  13  percent  of  the  total.  Canada  continued  to  be  the  only 

18.6  (16.0);  New  Orleans,  17.9  (19.1);  San  Francisco,  significant  destination  for  cotton  shipped  through  the  De- 

7.8  (5.3);  Houston,  7.7  (9.1);  Michigan,  4.9  (9.8);  troit  district. 

Mobile.  2.4  (0.1);  and  New  York  City,  1.1  (0.1).  Shipments  of  cotton  in  the  first  half  (August-January) 

Exports  from  the  port  of  New  Orleans  were  about  of  1973-74  followed  about  the  same  pattern  as  in  the  pre- 

equally  divided  between  European  and  non-European  vious  year. 
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Table  1 . --Specif ied  United  States  Customs  Districts  and  Ports  1/ 


CUSTOMS  DISTRICTS 


Number  and  name 


Ports 


1  PORTLAND,  MAINE  :  Bangor,  Bar  Harbor,  Bath,  Belfast,  Bridgewater,  Calais,  Eastport,  Port  Fair- 

:  field,     Fort  Kent,  Jackman,  Houlton,  Jonesport,  Limestone,  Madawaska,  Portland  2/, 

:  Portsmouth,   Rockland,  Van  Buren,  Vanceboro.  ~ 

2  ST.  ALBANS,  VERMONT  :  Alburg,  Beecher  Falls,  Burlington,  Derby  Line,  Highgate  Springs,   Island  Pond, 

:  Newport,  North  Troy,   Richford,   St.  Albans  2/. 

4  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  :  Boston  2/,   Fall  River,  Gloucester,  Lawence,  Logan  Airport,   New  Bedford, 

:  Plymouth,  Salem,  Springfield,  Worcester. 

5  PROVIDENCE,  RHODE  ISLAND...:  Newport,  Providence  2/. 

6  BRIDGEPORT,  CONNECTICUT         :  Bridgeport  11,  Hartford,  New  Haven,  New  London. 

7  OGDENSBURG,  NEW  YORK  :  Alexandria  Bay,   Cape  Vincent,  Champlain,  Chateaugay,  Clayton,   Fort  Covington, 

:  Mooers,  Morristown,  Ogdensburg  11,   Rouses  Point,  Waddington. 

9  BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK  :  Buffalo  II,  Niagara  Falls,  Oswego,   Rochester,  Sodus  Point,  Syracuse,  Utica. 

10  NEW  YORK  CITY,  NEW  YORK  :  Albany,   John  F.  Kennedy  International  Airport,  Newark,  New  York  II,   Perth  Amboy. 

11  PHILADELPHIA  3/,  : 

PENNSYLVANIA  :  Chester,  Philadelphia  II,  Pittsburg,  Wilmington. 

13  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND  :  Annapolis,   Baltimore  27,  Cambridge,  Crisfield,  Washington,  D.C. 

14  NORFOLK,  VIRGINIA  :  Alexandria,  Cape  Charles  City,  Norfolk  2/,   Petersburg,  Reedville,  Richmond. 

15  WILMINGTON,  : 

NORTH  CAROLINA  '  :  Beaufort,  Charlotte,  Durham,  Elkin,  Elizabeth  City,  Moorehead  City,  Reidsville, 

:  Wilmington  2/,  Winston-Salem. 

16  CHARLESTON,  SOUTH  CAROLINA. :  Charleston  II,  Georgetown. 

17  SAVANNAH,  GEORGIA  :  Atlanta,  Brunswick,  Savannah  2/. 

18  TAMPA,   FLORIDA  4/  j  Bocagrande,   Fernandina,   Jacksonville,   St.  Augustine,  St.  Petersburg,  Tampa  11. 

19  MOBILE,  ALABAMA  :  Apalachicola,  Birmingham,  Carrabelle,  Gulfport,  Mobile  II,   Panama  City,  ~ 

:  Pascagoula,  Pensacola,  Port  St.  Joe. 

20  NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA  :  Baton  Rouge,  Chattanooga,  Memphis,  Nashville,  New  Orleans  2/. 

21  PORT  ARTHUR,  TEXAS  :  Beaumont,  Lake  Charles,  Orange,  Port  Arthur  II,  Sabine. 

22  GALVESTON  5/,  TEXAS  :  Corpus  Christi,  Freeport,  Galveston  2/,  Port  Lavaca. 

23  LAREDO,  TEXAS  :  Brownsville,  Del  Rio,  Eagle  Pass,  Hidalgo,  Laredo  2/,  Rio  Grande  City,  Roma, 

:  San  Antonio. 

24  EL  PASO,  TEXAS  :  Columbus,  N.  M. ,  Denver,  El  Paso  2/,  Fabens. 

25  SAN  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA  :  Andrade,  Calexico,   San  Diego  II,  San  Ysidro,  Tecate. 

26  NOGALES,  ARIZONA  :  Douglas,  Lukeville,  Naco,  Nog'ales  11,  San  Luis,  Sasabe. 

27  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA....:  Los  Angeles  II,  Los  Angeles  International  Airport,  Port  San  Luis. 

28  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA..:  Eureka,   San  Francisco  2/. 

29  PORTLAND,  OREGON  :  Astoria,  Coos  Bay,  Kalama,  Longview,  Newport,  Portland  2/. 

30  SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON  :  Aberdeen,  Anacortes,  Bellingham,  Blaine,  Danville,   Everett,  Ferry,  Friday 

:  Harbor,  Laurier,  Lynden,  Metaline  Falls,  Nighthawk,  Northport,  Olympia, 

:  Oroville,  Port  Townsend,  Seattle  II,  South  Bend,  Spokane,  Sumas,  Tacoma. 

31  JUNEAU,  ALASKA  :  Anchorage,   Fairbanks,  Juneau  2/,  Ketchikan,  Kodiak,  Pelican,  Petersburg,  Sand 

:  Point,  Sitka,  Skagway,  Wrangell. 

32  HONOLULU,  HAWAII  :  Hilo,  Honolulu  2/,  Kahului,  Port  Allen. 

33  GREAT  FALLS,  MONTANA  :  Del  Bonita,  Eastport,  Great  Falls  11,  Morgan,  Opheim,  Piegan,  Porthill,  Raymond, 

:  Roosville,  Scobey,  Sweetgrass,  Turner,  Whitetail,  Whltlash. 

34  PEMBINA,  NORTH  DAKOTA  :  Ambrose,  Antler,  Baudette,  Carbury,  Dunseith,   Fortune,  Hannah,  Hansboro,  Maida, 

:  Neche,  Noonan,  Northgate,  Pembina  1^1 ,  Pinecreek,  Portal,  Roseau,  Sarles, 

:  Sherwood,  St.  John,  Warroad,  Westhope,  Walhalla. 

35  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA  :  Minneapolis  2/,   St.  Paul. 

36  DULUTH,  MINNESOTA  :  Ashland,  Duluth  11,   International  Falls-Ranler,  Grand  Portage,  Superior. 

37  MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN  :  Green  Bay,  Manitowoc,  Marinette,  Milwaukee  II,  Sheboygan,  Racine. 

38  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN  :  Detroit  II,  Muskegon,  Port  Huron,   Saginaw,   Sault  Ste.  Marie,  South  Haven. 

39  CHICAGO,   ILLINOIS  :  Chicago  2/,  East  Chicago,  Gary,  O'Hare  International  Airport,  Omaha,  Peoria. 

41  CLEVELAND,  OHIO  3/  :  Akron,  Ashtabula,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland  11,  Columbus,  Conneaut,  Dayton,  Erie, 

:  Evansville,  Falrport,  Huron,  Indianapolis,  Lawrenceburg,  Louisville,  Lorain, 

:  Sandusky,  Toledo. 

45  ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI  :  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph,  St.  Louis  II. 

49  SAN  JUAN,  PUERTO  RICO  :  Aguadilla,  Fajardo,  Guanica,  Guayanilla,  Humacao,   Jobos,  Mayaguez,  Ponce,  San 

:  Juan         San  Juan  International  Airport. 

51  VIRGIN  ISLANDS  : 

of  the  United  States  :  Charlotte  Amalie  II,  Chr istlansted.  Coral  Bay,  Cruz  Bay,  Freder Iksted. 

52  MIAMI  4/,  FLORIDA  :  Fort  Pierce,  Key  West,  Miami  11,  Miami  International  Airport,  Port  Everglades, 

:  West  Palm  Beach. 

53  HOUSTON  5/,  TEXAS  ..:  Dallas,  Houston  II,  Fort  Worth,  Oklahoma  City.  

1/  This  table  includes  customs  districts  and  ports  accounting  for  practically  all  U.S.  cotton  exports. 

2/~ Headquarters  for  respective  customs  districts.  3/  Prior  to  January  1966,  Erie  was  Included  with  Philadelphia. 
5/  Prior  to  January  1966,  Miami  was  included  with  Tampa.    5/  Prior  to  January  1966,  Houston  was  Included  with 
Galveston.  ~ 
Source:    Bureau  of  Customs,  U.S.  Treasury  Department. 
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Monthly  figures  for  U.S.  exports  and  imports  of  livestock  products  now  appear  in  a  separate 
monthly  Foreign  Agriculture  Circular,  Series  FLM— MT.  Single  copies  are  available  from  FAS, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Room  5918,  South  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20250.  U.S. 
residents  who  wish  to  be  added  to  the  Livestock  and  Meat  Products  mailing  list  may  send  their 
names  to  the  above  address. 


MAY  U.S.  TRADE  IN  LIVESTOCK, 
MEAT,  AND  MEAT  PRODUCTS 

The  total  value  of  U.S.  exports  of  livestock,  meat,  and 
meat  products  was  $153  million  in  May,  an  increase  of 
27  percent  over  that  for  May  1973.  The  increase  is  attri- 
buted to  larger  quantities  of  tallow,  grease,  and  lard  ex- 
ported, along  with  higher  per  unit  prices  for  these  com- 
modities and  for  furskins.  Although  the  net  effect  was  an 
increase  in  value  for  all  exports,  the  export  value  for  beef 
and  pork  has  fallen  significantly  for  May. 

Compared  with  May  1973  levels,  exports  of  tallow 
and  grease  increased  nearly  $45  million  in  value,  from 
$21  million  to  $66  million.  The  value  of  lard  exports 
increased  by  more  than  $5  million  from  less  than  $1  mill- 
ion while  the  export  value  of  furskins  has  risen  from  $7.6 
million  to  $13.4  million — an  increase  of  $5.8  million. 

Because  of  the  Canadian  ban  on  DES-produced  beef 
and  the  restriction  on  imports  of  beef  and  veal  into  Japan, 
export  values  for  beef  were  reduced  one-half,  from  $9.4 
million  to  $4.7  million.  Pork  exports  have  shown  a  simi- 
lar decline  because  the  Japanese  minimum  import  price  is 
currently  89  U.S.  cents  while  the  domestic  price  is  83 
U.S.  cents.  The  decline  in  the  export  value  of  pork  from 
$20  million  in  May  of  last  year  was  $17  million. 

Following  the  reversal  that  began  in  April  1974,  im- 
port values  of  livestock,  meat,  and  meat  products  again 
displayed  a  reduction  from  last  year's  import  value.  Im- 
ports were  $31  million  less  than  the  $187  million  pur- 


chased in  May  1973.  Reduced  import  quantities  of  beef, 
veal,  and  pork,  but  particularly  beef  and  veal,  were  the 
major  cause  of  the  reduction  in  value. 

Imports  of  red  meat,  subject  to  the  Meat  Import  Law 
(P.L.  88-482),  of  which  approximately  93  percent  is 
made  up  of  beef  and  veal,  have  decreased  by  21  million 
pounds  from  Australia  to  37  million  pounds,  and  by  2 
million  pounds  from  New  Zealand  to  25  million  pounds, 
compared  to  imports  from  these  countries  for  May  of  last 
year.  Because  of  this  reduction  and  recent  indications 
that  beef  production  will  be  sharply  lower  than  that  of  a 
year  earlier  for  the  next  few  months  in  Australia,  the 
third  quarterly  estimate  of  meat  imports  subject  to  the 
Law  was  lowered  to  1,210  million  pounds — 365  million 
pounds  below  the  second  quarterly  estimate. 

The  downward  revision  in  estimated  imports  was  due 
to  the  delay  in  marketing  of  slaughter  cattle  in  the  major 
supplying  countries  that  resulted  from  unattractive  man- 
ufacturing beef  prices.  Simultaneously,  excellent  braz- 
ing conditions  existing  currently  in  Australia  and  im- 
proved pastures  in  Central  America  are  making  it  possi- 
ble for  producers  to  hold  cattle  from  slaughter. 

Other  import  categories  that  showed  reductions  from 
May  1973  levels  were  live  cattle,  reduced  $1.3  million 
from  $14.6  million;  and  carpet  wool,  $3.2  million  from 
$5.4  million. 
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U.S.  exports  of  meat  and  selected  livestock  products, 
May  and  January-May  1974,  with  comparisons  1/ 


Commodity 

May 

January-May 

1973  : 

1974 

1973 

:  1974 

1,000  : 

1,000 

1,000 

:  1,000 

pounds  : 

pounds 

pounds 

:  pounds 

Lard 

5 , 348 

21,375 

46,654 

64,279 

J.  dXXiJ  w    dLiU.    ^LCdoco*  « 

200 , 735 

285,469  1,035,801 

1,191,947 

Frii  hi  P 

n  *7  *7 

311 

3,812 

5,315 

23, 365 

ss  i"  c  • 
i  iC  d  L.  o  • 

7,364 

3,530 

27,749 

30,341 

Pot- It 

zo ,  /4Z 

5,419 

107,662 

or*   (\c^  t. 
ZU , UOH 

603 

\J\J  3 

^  ;i  1 1 Q  ^1 

?  79Q 

S4S 

892 

2  890 

4  1  06 

4  388 

6  268 

37,445 

XX  5  H  XH 

IAS  AA9 

63,931 

21,736 

22,282 

111,908 

107,845 

± ,  dzz 

1,154 

6,137 

4 ,  y  /u 

1,716 

I ,  uyb 

D ,  o5h 

6,028 

2 ,550 

5, 604 

11 ,879 

1  *7  ceo 

17 , 558 

1 , 000 

1 ,000 

1 , 000 

1 , 000 

pieces 

pieces 

pieces 

pieces 

1,411 

1,554 

7,851 

7,506 

Pal  f 

181 

190 

795 

914 

Kip   

O  O 

zo 

41 

144 

15  J 

663 

397 

3,010 

Z  ,  0  J4 

T-To  1^  G  A 

16 

20 

69 

o4 

112 

137 

141 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

L  iV6S  t  O  C  K.  2 

:  10,648 

7,812 

41,838 

92,834 

:  14,319 

15,270 

51,598 

130,305 

:  1,141 

2,059 

6,239 

6,479 

Horses,  asses,  mules,  and  burros  .. 

:  3,579 

2,052 

42,470 

16,014 

Preliminary.      _2/    May  not  add  due  to  rounding. 

Source:     U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
Bureau  of  the  Census 
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U.S.  imports  of  meat  subject  to  Meat  Import  Law, 
January-May  1974,  with  comparisons  _!/  2J 


Percent 

Country 

May 

January-May 

change 

of  origin 

1973  : 

1974 

1973 

:  1974 

from  1973 

Jan . -May 

1,000  : 

1,000 

1,000 

:  1,000 

pounds  : 

pounds 

pounds 

:  pounds 

Percent 

58,518 

37,189 

231,763 

221,430 

-5 

26,635 

24,810 

102,171 

95,259 

-1 

7,614 

1,599 

38,672 

28,855 

-25 

504 

2,044 

3,117 

28,671 

+820 

3,935 

5,314 

36,360 

23,849 

-35 

4,305 

343 

25,580 

17,103 

-33 

3,590 

2,795 

17,688 

16,973 

-4 

5,567 

2,582 

19,470 

16,730 

-14 

803 

251 

16,831 

12,656 

-25 

403 

1,807 

3,570 

8,172 

-1-129 

1,042 

1,117 

6,611 

4,110 

-38 



90 

1,116 

1,347 

-^21 

414 

114 

1,219 

+969 

:  135 

154 

782 

821 

+5 

72 

72 

Total  3/   

:  113,050 

80,580 

503,845 

477,266 

-5 

Preliminary. 

2/     Fresh,  frozen  and  chilled  beef,  veal,  mutton,  and  goat  meat,   including  rejections. 

Excludes  canned  meat  and  other  prepared  or  preserved  meat  products. 
"ij    May  not  add  due  to  rounding. 
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U.S.  imports  of  meat  subject  to  Meat  Import  Law  (PL  88-482) 
May  and  January-May  1974,  with  comparisons 


Imports 

May 

January- 
May 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

1974 

80.6 

477.3 

Total  beef  and  veal  2/ 

91.6 

540.8 

LZU  .  9 

"7  0/  C 

734 . 5 

1973 

Subject  to  Meat  Import 

113.0 

503.8 

Total  beef  and  veal  2/ 

120.1 

552.5 

164.3 

751.8 

1922 

Subject  to  Meat  Import 

107.9 

456.4 

Total  beef  and  veal  2/ 

113.1 

511.5 

Total  red  meat  3/   

159.2 

748.7 

1/     Fresh,  chilled  and  frozen  beef,  veal,  mutton  and  goat  meat, 
including  rejections. 


2^/     All  forms,  including  canned  and  preserved. 

3^/     Total  beef,  veal,  pork,  lamb,  mutton, and  goat. 
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U.S.  in-.ports  of  meat  and  selected  livestock  products, 
May  and  January-May  1974,  with  comparisons  11 


Connnodity 

l-lay 

January-May 

1973  : 

1974 

1973 

:  1974 

1,000  : 

1,000 

1,000 

:  1,000 

pounds  : 

pounds 

pounds 

:  pounds 

Red  meats: 

Beef  and  veal: 

Fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen: 

448 

370 

3,532 

3,820 

108,819 

77,914 

479,100 

456,751 

406 

210 

3,821 

1,237 

2,  336 

2,019 

14,037 

13,489 

Prepared  or  preserved: 

Canned : 

3,876 

6,204 

29,135 

26,462 

1,421 

2,952 

6,410 

16,304 

Other   

2,582 

1,621 

15,428 

21,170 

238 

276 

1,082 

1,591 

120,125 

91,566 

552,545 

540,824 

Pork: 

6,279 

3,458 

23,799 

24,110 

Canned : 

28,465 

24,527 

129,918 

136,383 

1,601 

1,298 

8,  741 

8,382 

182 

289 

1 , 456 

1 , 507 

606 

440 

2 , 904 

2 ,471 

37 , 133 

30, 013 

166 , 816 

172 , 854 

1,447 

277 

7,177 

3,206 

4,346 

1,316 

16,997 

9,575 

473 

581 

2,566 

2,567 

763 

1,126 

5,715 

5,500 

164 , 288 

124, 879 

751,816 

734 ,526 

760 

875 

3,174 

3,283 

679 

1,166 

5,011 

5,584 

132 

94 

641 

374 

Wool  (clean  basis) : 

2,103 

1,293 

12,585 

5,376 

4,298 

1,776 

19,948 

7,291 

6,401 

3,070 

32^533 

12,667 

Animal  hair  (clean  basis) 

576 

422 

2,071 

1,125 

Hides  and  skins: 

67 

116 

599 

501 

1,045 

164 

5,182 

772 

=  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

p 16  C6  S 

p 1 £  C6S 

Cattle                                                 ...  . 

=  66 

47 

246 

230 

'■  28 

57 

93 

212 

=  12 

22 

93 

78 

1,219 

1,839 

6,995 

6,171 

272 

12 

1,170 

190 

:  6 

2 

42 

16 

Pig   

35 

289 

115 

1,366 

Number 

lJumber 

Number 

Number 

Livestock: 

Cattle   

75,944 

79,991 

520,539 

393,309 

193 

12 

3,755 

137 

7,199 

21,337 

23,547 

72,280 

383 

233 

1,334 

1,106 

II  Preliminary. 

2^1    May  not  add  due  to  rounding. 

Source:     U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
Bureau  of  the  Census 
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688 


U.S.   imports  of  meat  and  selected  livestock  products. 
May  and  January-May  1974,  vith  coraparisions  X/ 


Commodity 

Hay 

Janua 

ry-May 

and  country 

1973  : 

1974 

1973 

:  1974 

1,000  : 

1 ,000 

1,000 

:  1,000 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

:  pounds 

57 ,256 

37,249 

225,265 

220,404 

26,644 

24, 810 

102,052 

95,308 

5 , 655 

10,438 

32,111 

49,674 

7,614 

1,599 

38,672 

28,855 

504 

2 ,044 

3,277 

28,671 

3,935 

5,182 

36,360 

22,680 

4, 334 

346 

25,827 

17,272 

3,853 

2,  795 

19,776 

16,973 

5 , 643 

2,638 

20,028 

16,906 

846 

255 

17,392 

12,972 

367 

100 

12,239 

12,913 

X  ,  oZD 

3,581 

8,204 

J.  ,  u*+  z 

1  117 
X  ,  XX  / 

6,611 

4,110 

1,116 

1,347 

1  f\f^^ 

JL  ,  OOl. 

XD  J 

6 ,106 

800 

345 

915 

2,132 

3, 735 

120  125 

91,566 

552 , 545 

540,^24 

Pork:  31 

12,779 

11 , 781 

61,476 

61,481 

8,121 

6,454 

41,275 

33,316 

5,745 

4,463 

25,558 

31,387 

A    0  7  9 

4 ,  UXU 

26,819 

26,852 

0   0 1  n 

Z ,  ZIU 

1     0  Q  Q 

7,475 

10,342 

y  /  -J 

ay  J 

2,011 

4 , 719 

180 

683 

930 

2, 609 

9 

Z  J  J 

jZO 

1, 272 

2 , 148 

37 ,133 

30,012 

166,816 

172,854 

Lamb : 

4 , 029 

914 

14, 826 

7 ,459 

JID 

2 ,050 

2 ,115 

1 

121 



4,346 

1,316 

16,997 

9 ,575 

Mutton  and  goat : 

1,396 

144 

6  934 

2 , 008 

Others     

51 

133 

243 

1,198 

1,447 

111 

7,177 

3,206 

Other  sausage,  n.s.p.f  

473 

581 

2,566 

2,567 

O       o  T"    Tnoat"c       n    c    ^  f 

763 

1,126 

5  715 

5  500 

164 , 288 

124 , 879 

751,816 

7  34 , 526 

Numb  er 

NumD  er 

Number 

Number 

Cattle  (including  breeding  animals) : 

20,806 

52, 921 

331 , 545 

3Uj , ioU 

10/, 

187 , 451 

Q  7  QHQ 
0 / , OUO 

14 

142 

1,543 

321 

7Q  QQl 

520,539 

39  3,  J09 

Sheep  and  iamb : 

193 

12 

3,  754 

137 

1 

193 

12 

3,755 

137 

Hogs : 

7,199 

21,337 

23,547 

72,280 

7,199 

21,337 

23,547 

72,280 

Xj    Preliminary . 

2J    Fresh,  frozen,  pickled,  cured,  prepared, or  preserved, and  beef  sausage. 
_3/    Fresh,  frozen,  canned,  prepared, or  preserved, and  pork  sausage. 
Uj    May  not  add  due  to  rounding. 

Conrlled  by  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  from  -bureau  of  the  Census  dat 
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U.S.  Exports  of  Selected  Meat  and  Livestock  Products 
May  and  January-May,  1973  and  197*+  l/ 


Commodity  and  Country 


May 


January-May 


1973 

l97l^ 

1973 

1971+ 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

2,71+3 

228 

12,602 

9I+I 

938 

5,1^53 

5,379 

2,71+8 

1,619 

6,31+1 

10,799 

177 

181+ 

61+1 

1,079 

89 

1^7 

l+I+O 

761 

96 

53 

368 

232 

k6 

61+ 

2I+8 

329 

256 

1+00 

268 

397 

1,256 

2,289 

7,36k 

3,530 

27,71+9 

30,31+1 

Beef  and  Veal: 
Canada 

Caribbean  Area 

Japan 

EC -6 

United  Kingdom 
Switzerland 
Hong  Kong 
Austria 

Other  Countries 
Total 

Rsrk : 

Canada 
Japan 

Caribbean  Area 
Other  Countries 
Total 

Other  Meat  (including  prepared  and  preserved. 
Total  Red  Meat  2/ 

Variety  Meats : 
EC -6 

United  Kingdom 
Mexico 
Japan 
Canada 

Other  Countries 
Total 

Livestock: 
Total  Cattle 

Cattle  (excluding  breeding  animals): 
Canada 
Mexico 

Other  Countries 
Total 

Swine  (including  breeding  animals): 
Mexico 
Japan 
Canada 

Other  Countries 
Total 


3,^22 
23,1+26 
1,323 
571 

3,161 
778 
778 
702 

21,696 
78,418 
4,989 
2,559 

9,243 
3,029 
4,4oi 
3,391 

28,71+2 

5,419 

107,662 

20,064 

1,31+9 

2,465 

10,031 

13,526 

37,455 

ll,4l4 

1^5,442 

63,931 

9,717 
3,1+50 
2,957 
2,529 
603 
2,1+80 

10,817 
2,845 
4,275 
5^+9 
^93 
3,303 

52,214 
23,746 
12,946 
9,569 
i+,734 
8,699 

57,510 
16,021 
17,020 
1,962 
3,315 
12,017 

21,736 

22,282 

111,908 

107,845 

Number 
10,61+8 

Number 
7,812 

Number 
41,838 

Number 
92,834 

2,1+80 
283 
35I+ 

405 
329 

11,122 
631 
1,006 

48,686 
9,695 

72 

3,117 

734 

12,759 

58,453 

102 
396 
305 
338 

1,467 
53 
13 

526 

1,896 
1,871 
1,296 
1,176 

2,616 
877 
293 

2,693 

1,11+1 

2,059 

6,239 

6,479 

l/Preliminary.         2/  May  not  add  due  to  rounding. 


Source ; 


U. So  Department  of  Commerce 
Bureau  of  the  Census 
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COTTON  IN  TURKEY^ 


FC-6-74 
March  1974 


Despite  various  ups  and  downs  for  cotton  production 
in  Turkey  during  the  1973-74  crop  year,  current  indi- 
cationy  are  that  generally  favorable  results  overall  will 
cause  acreage  to  rebound  in  1974  by  perhaps  as  much  as 
15  percent,  surpassing  the  1972  record. 

Turkey  was  the  world's  fourth  largest  exporter  of  cot- 
ton in  1972-73,  ranking  behind  the  United  States,  the 
USSR,  and  Egypt,  but  exports  in  the  1973-74  season  are 
expected  to  be  1.3  million  bales,  down  about  130,000 
bales  from  last  season. 

Over  the  next  several  years,  indications  are  that  cotton 
mil!  consumption  may  rise  relative  to  cotton  production, 
thereby  causing  some  decline  in  the  volume  of  raw  cotton 
exported. 

Acreage  and  Production 

Cotton  is  produced  in  many  provinces  of  Turkey,  but 
most  of  the  production  is  in  three  main  zones:  Cukurova, 
around  Adana;  Aegean,  around  Izmir;  and  Antalya, 
around  the  city  of  that  name.  A  fourth  zone  is  opening  up 
in  the  Southeast,  but  it  is  still  small. 

Cukurova  is  the  largest  cotton  production  zone  and 
perhaps  the-  most  dynamic.  Irrigated  area  is  expanding 
each  year,  and  the  loss  of  cotton  acreage  to  fruit  and  veg- 
etable production  is  being  substantially  offset  by  addi- 
tions to  total  area  under  irrigation.  Cotton  is  clearly  a 
strong  contender  for  irrigated  land  in  this  zone. 

Next  in  importance  in  cotton  production  is  the  Aegean 
region.  Antalya,  which  accounts  for  only  about  one-tenth 
of  Turkey's  cotton,  is  the  most  stable  producing  zone.  It 
experiences  little  year-to-year  shift  among  crops,  but 
over  a  period  of  years  cotton  acreage  has  gradually  in- 
creased. 


'This  circular  prepared  by  Larence  Osborn  and  Horace  Por- 
ter supplements  rather  than  supersedes  the  more  comprehensive 
report  Cotton  in  Turkey,  FAS,  M-231  dated  July  1971  .  It  up- 
dates a  number  of  statistical  series  contained  in  the  earlier  re- 
port . 


In  most  years  cotton  encounters  some  degree  of  com- 
petition in  all  areas  from  other  crops.  Mexican  wheat  has 
been  a  dynamic  factor  since  it  was  introduced  a  few  years 
ago.  In  years  of  high  yields — which  happens  only 
occasionally — Mexican  wheat  has  given  farmers  a  good 
net  return  in  relation  to  cotton,  but  the  high  price  of  cot- 
ton in  1973  and  prospects  of  another  good  year  in  1974 
give  cotton  a  clear  advantage. 

Normally,  between  75  and  80  percent  of  Turkey's  cot- 
ton acreage  receives  at  least  one  application  of  water  dur- 
ing the  year.  However,  in  1973-74  the  water  level  in  the 
Seyhan  reservoir  was  low — 15  feet  below  normal  in  Oc- 
tober 1973 — and  farmers  were  asked  to  conserve  water  as 
much  as  possible.  Moisture  conditions  on  the  eve  of 
planting  the  1974  crop  are  reported  to  be  good  to  ideal  in 
all  areas  as  a  result  of  good  rainfall  during  the  first  half  of 
March . 

As  of  mid-March,  indications  were  that  the  1973-74 
cotton  crop  of  Turkey  totaled  about  2,289,000  bales. 
With  area  estimated  at  1 ,674,000  acres,  this  represents  a 
yield  of  about  657  pounds  of  lint  per  acre,  compared  with 
637  pounds  in  1972-73  and  a  record  677  pounds  in 

1971-  72. 

In  some  parts  of  Turkey  conditions  were  such  that  lint 
outturn  (lint  as  a  percentage  of  the  unginned  cotton)  was 
lower  than  normal,  and  local  buyers  of  unginned  cotton 
reduced  the  price  paid  to  farmers  when  the  low  outturn 
became  apparent.  This  caused  some  producer  dissatisfac- 
tion but  is  not  expected  to  exert  any  influence  on  1974 
plantings. 

Favorable  production  levels  and  farming  income  from 
cotton  in  1973  and  continuing  favorable  market  factors 
indicate  that  total  area  devoted  to  cotton  in  1974  might 
increase  as  much  as  15  percent  to  a  total  of  1 .9  million 
acres,  slightly  exceeding  the  record  1,878,000  acres  of 

1972-  73  (Table  1).  Trendline  yields,  applied  to  such  an 
area,  indicate  a  1974-75  crop  of  about  2.5  million  bales, 
and  yields  at  the  estimated  1973-74  level  indicate  a  crop 
of  2.6  million  bales.  These  compare  favorably  with  the 
1972-73  record  production  of  2,494,000  bales. 


The  moisture  situation  in  all  cotton  areas  appears  to 
support  the  possibility  of  increased  cotton  acreage  in 
1974-75.  Supplies  of  fertilizer  and  fuel  also  promise  to 
be  adequate  for  a  larger  cotton  acreage,  although  farmers 
will  be  confronted  with  higher  prices. 

A  number  of  Turkish  cotton  farmers  are  somewhat  in- 
terested in  mechanical  harvesting,  but  they,  and  other 
observers  in  industry  and  Government,  recognize  that 
such  a  shift  calls  for  a  number  of  changes  throughout  the 
cotton  industry. 

A  shift  to  mechanical   harvesting  would  require 


changes  to  some  extent  in  cultural  practices,  in  gins  and 
gin  yards,  and  in  the  lifestyle  of  families  currently  de- 
pending upon  the  cotton  harvest  for  a  sizable  share  of 
their  cash  income. 

In  addition,  the  marketing  system  might  need  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  hand-picked  and  machine-picked  cot- 
ton. However,  even  if  some  mechanical  pickers  were  im- 
ported for  commercial  use,  it  seems  virtually  certain  that 
the  impact  of  mechanical  harvesting  on  the  Turkish  cot- 
ton economy  will  be  small  for  some  years  to  come. 


TABUS  1:    Acreage,  Yield,  and  Production  of  Cotton  in  Turkey  by- 
Producing  Region,  1965-66  to  1973- 7^+ 


Year  beginning 

August  1 

Cukurova 

Aegean 

Antalya 

Other 

Total 

1.000  acres     1,000  acres     1,000  acres     1,000  acres     1,000  acres 

Acreage : 


1965   1,028  k93  80  92  1,693 

1966   1,038  530  83  108  1,759 

1967   1,021  557  83  112  1,773 

1968   1,023  528  87  12?  1,761 

1969   9^0  U39  81  118  1,578 

1970   611  517  82  9it  l,3oU 

1971   929  556  9^  11^  1,693 

1972   988  638  9k  158  1,878 

1973   862  56i+  96  151  1,67k 


Poxmds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

per  acre 

per  acre 

per  acre 

per  acre 

per  acre 

Yield: 

368 

5hl 

651 

25U 

389 

6kk 

770 

306 

391 

657 

862 

325 

hQ2 

hh2 

710 

993 

373 

1969  

k5S 

7!+8 

976 

373 

559 

1970  

616 

756 

1,062 

290 

676 

1971  

629 

731 

960 

337 

681 

1972  

589 

709 

1,031 

850 

419 

637 

1973  

602 

77U 

hic 

656 

1,000  bales       1,000  bales      1,000  bales      1,000  bales      1,000  bales 

Product  ion ; 


1965   788  556  108  US  1,500 

1966   8U1  712  133  68  1,751+ 

1967   831  763  IU9  76  1,819 

1968   9^1  781  181  96  1,999 

1969   896  6BU  165  92  1,837 

1970   785  81U  181  57  1,837 

1971   1,2]  7  905  188  92  2,i!-02 

1972   1,212  9U2  202  138  2,1191+ 

1973   1,081  909  170  129  2,289 


—  2  — 


Cotton  Prices 

As  in  most  other  cotton-producing  countries,  cotton 
prices  started  the  1973-74  season  well  above  1972-73 
levels  and  moved  still  higher.  At  the  higher  levels,  the 
three  regional  cooperatives  which  administer  the  Turkish 
Government's  price  support  program  lacked  sufficient 
funds  to  pay  farmers  the  full  price  for  their  cotton.  Con- 
sequently, they  made  a  partial  payment,  and  unpaid  por- 
tions are  now  being  settled  with  increased  funds  the 
Government  has  made  available. 

Of  course,  Turkish  farmers  always  have  a  choice  of 
selling  seed  cotton  to  their  regional  cotton  cooperative  or 
to  one  of  the  numerous  private  ginning  firms.  However, 
due  to  the  delay  in  unloading  at  cooperative  delivery 
points  during  the  height  of  the  picking  season,  many 
farmers  elect  to  sell  their  cotton  to  a  private  ginner  for 
something  less  than  the  co-op  price.  By  doing  this,  farm- 


ers can  deliver  their  cotton  as  soon  as  it  is  picked  due  to 
the  faster  turnaround  on  their  truck  or  trailer. 

In  the  fall  of  1973,  deliveries  to  cooperatives  may  have 
been  kept  even  lower  than  normal  by  the  partial  payments 
to  farmers  due  to  insufficient  funding  for  the 
Government's  price  support  program.  Offsetting  this  to 
some  extent  was  the  widening  of  price  differences  be- 
tween prices  paid  farmers  by  the  cooperatives  and  private 
ginners,  as  the  latter  lowered  their  prices  after  recogniz- 
ing the  lower  than  normal  lint  outturn. 

Prices  on  the  Izmir  Commodity  Exchange  for  Standard 
I  white  cotton  on  a  weekly  average  basis  started  the  sea- 
son at  1930  Kurus  per  Kg.  (62.53  U.S.  cents  per  pound) 
of  lint  in  the  first  week  of  August  1973  (Table  2).  Prices 
rose  to  2,539  Kurus  per  Kg.  (82.26  U.S.  cents  per 
pound)  in  mid-September,  dropped  to  2,141  Kurus  per 
Kg.  (69.37  cents  per  pound)  in  mid-November,  then  rose 
to  2,529  Kurus  per  Kg.  (81 .94  cents  per  pound)  in  mid- 
January  1974,  and  settled  at  2,290  Kurus  per  Kg.  (74.19 
U.S.  cents  per  pound)  by  the  end  of  Feburary. 


TABLE  2:    Weekly  Average  Prices 

Standard  I  White  Cotton,  Izmir,  Turkey- 


Week 


August  1-7,  1973. 

August  8-15  

AugTost  16-23  

August  2i+-31  

September  1-7.... 
September  8-15. . . 
September  16-23., 
September  2U-30.. 

October  1-7  

October  8-1^+  

October  15-23.... 
October  2U-31,.,, 

November  1-7  

November  8-15 ... . 
November  I6-23... 
November  2I+-30. . , 


Price 


cents 

Kurus 

per 

per  Kg. 

Pound 

1930 

62.53 

2009 

65.09 

2157 

69,89 

2U50 

79.38 

2I+50 

79.38 

2516 

81.52 

2539 

82.26 

2U63 

79.8c 

2358 

76.i+0 

2362 

76.53 

2379 

77.08 

2338 

75.75 

2191 

70.99 

21I+I 

69.37 

2255 

73.06 

2199 

71.25 

Week 


December  1-7  

December  8-15 . . . , , 
December  16-23. .. . 
December  2k-31..., 
January  2-7,  197^. 

Janiiary  8- 15  

January  16-23  

January  2^1-31  

February  1-7  

February  8-15  

February  16-23..., 
February  2U-28..., 


Price 


cents 

Kurus 

per 

per  Kg. 

Pound 

22I15 

72. 7^+ 

230k 

74.65 

230i^ 

74.65 

2327 

75.39 

2390 

77.43 

2U83 

80.45 

2529 

81.94 

2481 

80.38 

2U9Q 

80.97 

2388 

77.37 

2362 

76.53 

229c 

74.19 

Commodity  Exchange,  Izmir 

Cotton  Consumption  and  Textile 
Production 

Cotton  consumption  in  Turkey  has  increased  just  over 
5  percent  annually  for  the  past  5  years,  reaching  an  esti- 
mated level  of  nearly  1  million  bales  in  1973-74  (Table 
3).  This  represents  roughly  40  percent  of  Turkey's  total 
cotton  production. 


In  March  1972  the  Government  of  Turkey  classified 
textile  machinery  as  a  nonduty  tariff  item.  In  addition, 
the  interest  rate  for  intermediate  term  credit  for  the 
purchase  of  textile  machinery  was  cut  in  half,  to  6  per- 
cent. These  incentives  have  resulted  in  an  expansion 
boom.  The  1976  goal  is  3.5  million  spindles,  up  from 
about  1.2  million  operating  spindles  in  1972. 
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In  this  textile  industry  boom  cotton  is  not  likely  to  be 
the  only  beneficiary.  Synthetic  fibers  will  undoubtedly 
make  gains,  especially  in  view  of  Turkey's  plans  to  ex- 
pand synthetic  fiber  plant  capacity.  This  could  be  slowed 
a  bit  by  recent  developments  in  the  world  energy  situa- 
tion, but  there  is  no  apparent  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
expansion  will  materialize. 

Early  in  the  1973-74  season  the  Government  gave 
notice  to  the  cotton  mills  that  no  special  provision  would 
be  made  to  reserve  cotton  for  their  needs  or  to  intervene 
in  their  behalf  regarding  the  prices  at  which  mills  would 


buy  cotton.  Shortly  after  the  new  Government  took  office 
in  late  Fabruary  1974,  however,  ceiling  prices  for 
domestic  sales  of  cotton  textiles  and  a  number  of  other 
basic  products  were  raised  substantially.  Cotton  textile 
prices  were  reportedly  raised  83  percent — one  of  the 
largest  increases. 

Such  an  increase  in  the  price  of  cotton  textiles  in  the 
domestic  market  should  make  mills  more  interested  in 
expanding  offerings  of  textiles  for  the  local  market. 
However,  the  effect  of  the  substantial  price  increases  for 
cotton  textiles  on  consumer  demand  remains  to  be  seen. 
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Cotton  Exports 


Turkey's  5-Year  Plan  for  Irrigated  Crops 


Cotton  exports  are  Turkey's  leading  source  of  foreign 
exchange.  In  the  latest  full  season,  1972-73,  Turkey  ex- 
ported 1,430,000  bales.  Of  this,  over  one-half  or 
783,000  bales  reportedly  went  to  Western  Europe, 
mostly  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Switzerland,  and  West 
Germany,  and  131,000  bales  to  Eastern  Europe.  Of  the 
remaining  516,000  bales,  225,000  bales  are  reported  to 
have  been  exported  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
and  219,000  bales  to  Lebanon.  This  latter  figure  is  mis- 
leading inasmuch  as  Lebanon  consumes  only  about 
25,000  bales  per  year.  This  means  that  close  to  200,000 
bales  were  reexported  to  other  countries  and  that,  in  a 
number  of  instances,  the  reported  exports  to  destinations 
understates  the  quantity  of  cotton  actually  moving  be- 
tween Turkey  and  the  respective  country. 

As  of  mid-March  export  data  were  available  for  only  6 
months  (August-January)  of  the  1973-74  season.  Of  the 
516,000  bales  exported  in  this  period  Western  Europe  is 
reported  to  have  received  314,000  bales;  Eastern 
Europe,  35,000  bales;  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  18,000  bales.  Again  there  is  evidence  of  under- 
stating Turkish  exports  to  some  destinations  since  Leba- 
non is  listed  as  having  received  97,000  bales. 


In  late  1972  Turkey  issued  its  Third  5-Year  Plan, 
which  proposes  expansion  of  the  total  area  of  irrigated 
crops  from  the  1972  level  of  4.8  million  acres  to  6.1  mil- 
lion in  1977,  a  jump  of  28  percent.  Irrigated  cotton  ac- 
reage would  increase  from  1.2  million  acres,  or  26  per- 
cent of  the  total  irrigated  acreage  in  1972,  to  1 .5  million 
or  24  percent  of  the  planned  irrigated  acreage  in  1977. 

This  gain  of  296,000  acres  in  irrigated  cotton  area 
does  not  appear  unreasonable  if  just  cotton  partially  dis- 
places some  other  crops,  however,  this  is  not  what  the 
Plan  specifies. 

The  Third  5-Year  Plan  calls  for  total  irrigated  acreage 
to  expand  enough  to  allow  for  major  gains  of  over 
100,000  acres  in  sunflower  (193,000),  wheat  (173,000), 
fruits  other  than  citrus  (161,000),  corn  (124,000).  and 
vegetables  (123,000),  and  smaller  gains  in  pulses  and 
feed,  sugarbeets,  citrus,  and  other  industrial  crops  and 
cereals.  This  irrigation  plan  may,  therefore,  prove  larger 
than  can  be  achieved  in  only  5  years.  Even  so,  it  might  be 
possible  to  achieve  the  target  acreage  levels  eventually. 


TABLE  k:    Acreage  of  Irrigated  Crops  in  Turkey  1972,  and  Plan  for  1977 


Crops 


1972 


1977 


Industrial  Crops ; 

Cotton  , 

Sugarbeets . . . , 
Sunflower. . . . . 

Other  , 

Total  , 


1,000  acres 

1,236 
321 
222 

2^7 
273S 


l,COr  acres 

1,532 
395 
k20 
284 

2:^31 


Cereals : 

me&t   717  890 

Rice   173  2C0 

Corn   222  31^6 

Other    IU8  17c 

Total   1,26c  1,6C6 


Other  Crops: 

Pulses-feed   222  3C6 

Citrus  fruits   Ill  I36 

Other  fr^oits   kZ?  58I 

Vegetables    T^ig  865 

Total  all  crops   4, 791  6,125 


Source:    The  Third  Five-Year  Development  Plan,  1973-1977,  Official 
Gazette,  November  27,  1972. 
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FEBRUARY  EXPORTS  OF  RAW  COTTON 
HIGHEST  MONTHLY  TOTAL  THIS  SEASON 


U.S.  raw  cotton  exports  totaled  598,000  running  bales 
in  February,  bringing  the  cumulative  total  for  the  first  7 
months  of  the  1973-74  season  to  2.8  million.  February 
exports  were  the  highest  monthly  total  this  season,  rep- 
resenting the  highest  February  movement  since  1960-6 1 , 
when  845,000  bales  were  exported.  The  current  7-month 
cumulative  total  represents  an  increase  of  19  percent  over 
the  same  period  last  year  and  is  the  highest  August- 
February  total  since  1966-67,  when  3  million  bales  were 
exported. 

February  shipments  to  European  destinations  totaled 
112,000  bales  and  accounted  for  19  percent  of  the 
monthly  total.  This  reflects  a  reduction  of  23  percent 
from  levels  reached  in  February  1973,  when  shipments  to 
European  destinations  totaled  146,000  bales  and  ac- 
counted for  28  percent  of  the  monthly  total.  Except  for 
Greece  and  Romania,  most  European  destinations  regis- 
tered declines.  February  exports  to  major  European  de- 
stinations were  as  follows  in  1,000  bales  (1973  figures  in 
parentheses):  Romania  37.2  (17.6),  Italy  15.9  (30.6), 
France  9.4  (23.3),  Poland  8.1  (10.4),  Greece  7.8  (1 .6), 
Switzerland  7.7  (9.0),  West  Germany  7.7  (24.7),  the 
United  Kingdom  6.9  (13.2),  Sweden  3.7  (4.1),  and  Por- 
tugal 3.6  (0).  Exports  to  all  European  destinations  in  the 


period  August-February  totaled  416,000  bales,  down  38 
percent  from  668,000  exported  during  the  same  period 
last  season. 

Exports  to  non-European  destinations  in  February  to- 
taled 486,000  bales,  up  27  percent  from  the  same  month 
last  year.  Again  this  month,  export  levels  were  mixed 
among  destinations.  Substantial  increases  in  shipments 
to  Malaysia  (up  174  percent),  Taiwan  (up  60  percent), 
Hong  Kong  (up  53  percent),  and  Japan  (up  31  percent) 
were  accompanied  by  declines  in  most  other  major  mar- 
kets ranging  between  3  percent  (South  Vietnam)  and  94 
percent  (Chile). 

February  exports  to  major  non-European  destinations 
were  as  follows  in  1,000  bales  (1973  figures  in  paren- 
theses): Japan  178.6  (136),  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  63.0  (0),  South  Korea  60.9  (69.0),  Taiwan  52.2 
(32.8),  Hong  Kong  46.8  (30.5),  Canada  16.8  (20.3), 
South  Vietnam  15.7  (16.2),  Thailand  11.6  (18.7),  the 
Philippines  11.3  (11.9),  Indonesia  6.7  (11.0),  and 
Malaysia  6.4  (2.3).  Cumulative  August-February  ex- 
ports to  all  non-European  destinations  totaled  2.4  million 
bales,  up  40  percent  from  the  1 .7  million  shipped  during 
the  same  period  last  year. 
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U.S.  COTTON:     EXPORTS  BY  COUNTRY  OF  DESTINATION,  AVERAGE  1966-70 

ANNUAL  1971-73 

 (In  thousands  of  running  bales)  

:  Year  beginning  August  1  

Destinations  :  Average  :     -.q-,-,      '•      q-,       :  Aug -Feb 
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15 

21 

13 

3 

5 

Totalo . . . . o  0 . . . o . . . . • o . . 

3,622 

3,229 

5,007 

2,399 

2,847 

1/  Less  than  500  bales. 

7J  Congo  (Kinshasa)  prior  to  November  3,  1971. 
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April  1974 


Three  Public  Law  480  purchase  authorizations  for 
U.S.  upland  cotton  have  been  issued  since  our  last  report 
(FC  31-73):  On  January  14  to  Vietnam  (PA  45-760)  for 
$8.0  million,  or  about  20,000  bales;  on  March  1  to  In- 
donesia (PA  34-806)  for  $8.71  million,  or  about  26,000 
bales;  and  on  March  29  to  Vietnam  (PA  45-767)  for 
$9.51  million,  or  about  30,000  bales.  These  authoriza- 
tions bring  the  total  quantity  of  cotton  authorized  for  ex- 
port during  fiscal  1974  to  an  estimated  101,000  bales. 
Shipments  to  Vietnam  under  PA  45-748  have  been  com- 
pleted and  700  bales  had  been  shipped  under  PA  45-760 
by  March  3  1 . 


An  authorization  (PA  78-726)  for  the  purchase  of  $3.4 
million  worth  of  gray  yarn  was  issued  to  Cambodia  on 
January  4.  Sales  under  that  authorization  and  also  PA 
78-723  were  made  and  registered  for  export  by  March 
31. 


The  sales  agreement  with  Vietnam  was  amended  on 
April  3  to  provide  an  additional  $8.3  million  worth  of 
cotton  (about  23,500  bales).  The  supply  period  is  fiscal 
1974.  Agreements  with  Cambodia  and  Thailand  remain 
in  effect. 
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MARCH  EXPORTS  OF  RAW  COTTON  HIGHEST 
MONTHLY  TOTAL  SINCE  1960-61 


U.S.  raw  cotton  exports  totaled  778,000  running  bales 
in  March  1974,  bringing  the  cumulative  total  for  the  first 
8  months  of  the  1973-74  season  to  3.6  million.  March 
exports  were  the  highest  monthly  total  since  the  same 
month  of  the  1960-61  season,  when  841,000  bales  were 
exported.  The  current  8-month  cumulative  total  repre- 
sents an  18  percent  increase  over  the  same  period  last 
year,  and  is  the  highest  August-March  total  since 
1963-64,  when  3.8  million  bales  moved  into  export. 

March  shipments  to  European  destinations  totaled 
109,000  bales,  and  accounted  for  14  percent  of  the  total. 
This  represents  a  reduction  of  44  percent  from  levels 
reached  in  March  1973,  when  shipments  to  European 
destinations  totaled  195,000  bales,  and  accounted  for  29 
percent  of  that  total.  With  the  exception  of  Finland,  Fr- 
ance, and  Romania,  exports  to  most  major  European  de- 
stinations registered  delicnes. 

March  exports  to  major  European  destinations  were  as 
follows  in  1,000  bales  (1973  figures  in  parentheses): 
Romania  24.4  (17.1);  France  18.3  (16.5);  Italy  15.4 
(34.8);  West  Germany  13.6  (14.9);  the  United  Kingdom 
7.9  (17.8);  Switzerland  7.1  (12.4);  Portugal  6.5  (7.0); 
Spain  3.3  (41.9);  the  Netherlands  3.2  (4.2);  Belgium- 
Luxembourg  2.7  (4.0);  Greece  2.0  (9.8);  and  Finland 
2.0  (0.3).  Exports  to  all  European  destinations  during 


the  cumulative  period  August-March  totaled  525,000 
bales,  down  nearly  40  percent  from  the  same  period  last 
year. 

Exports  to  non-European  destinations  in  March  to- 
taled 669,000  bales,  up  40  percent  from  the  same  month 
last  year.  Declines  and  increases  registered  in  March 
were  about  equally  divided  among  destinations.  Substan- 
tial increases  in  shipments  to  Indonesia  (up  232  percent), 
Singapore  (up  141  percent).  Hong  Kong  (up  139  per- 
cent), the  People's  Republic  of  China  (PRC)  (up  130 
percent).  South  Korea  (up  97  percent),  and  the  Philip- 
pines (up  78  percent)  were  accomapnied  by  declines  in 
most  other  major  markets,  ranging  between  16  percent 
(Taiwan)  and  94  percent  (South  Vietnam). 

March  exports  to  major  non-European  destinations 
were  as  follows  in  1,000  bales  (1973  figures  in  paren- 
theses): the  PRC  208.6  (  90.7);  Japan  146.5  (137.2); 
South  Korea  83.9  (42.7);  Hong  Kong  66.4  (27.8); 
Taiwan  50.0  (59.7);  Indonesia  30.9  (9.3);  Thailand  23.8 
(20.2);  Canada  19.3  (34.3);  and  the  Philippines  19.0 
(10.7).  Cumulative  August-March  exports  to  all  non- 
European  destinations  tota^©^  3.1  million  bales,  up  40 
percent  from  the  2.2  milligfr  shipped  during  the  same 
period  last  year. 
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U.S.  COTTON:     EXPORTS  BY  OOUNTRy  OF  DESTINATION,  AVERAGE  1966-70 
ANNUAL  1971-73 

 (In  thousands  of  running  bales)  
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1/  Less  than  500  bales. 

1/  Congo  (Kinshasa)  prior  to  November  3,  1971. 
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Consumption  of  raw  cotton  in  16  importing  countries 
for  which  monthly  data  are  available  increased  by  just 
over  3  percent  during  the  early  months  of  the  1973-74 
season,  compared  with  the  same  months  last  year.  In  the 
aggregate,  consumption  for  the  entire  season 
(August-July)  is  expected  to  increase  by  almost  500,000 
bales,  reaching  11  million  bales.  This  increase,  how- 
ever, reflects  a  mixed  picture  among  individual  coun- 
tries. Essentially  unchanged  levels  among  most  countries 
were  offset  by  marked  increases  or  decreases  in  others. 
All  of  these  countries  depend  entirely  on  imports  for 
supplies,  and  most  increased  imports  during  the  first 
months  of  the  season.  Imports  for  the  season  are  ex- 
pected to  increase. 

Consumption  during  the  early  months  of  the  1973-74 
season  rose  primarily  in  Far  Eastern  textile  manufactur- 
ing countries,  such  as  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  and  South 
Korea.  In  Europe,  Portugal  showed  ar  equally  strong  in- 
crease. For  these  four  countries,  the  increases  are  be- 
lieved to  indicate  the  direction  consumption  will  take 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  In  Italy  a  slight  increase 
early  in  the  year  is  not  expected  to  be  reflected  in  the 
final  total.  Most  European  countries  show  little  change, 
except  for  the  United  Kingdom,  where  an  early  season 
drop  of  36,000  bales,  compared  with  the  same  months  in 
1972-73,  represents  a  sharper  decline  than  anticipated, 
but  does  reflect  consumption  trends  for  the  remainder  of 
the  season.  In  general,  consumption  in  European  coun- 
tries is  expected  to  show  small  declines  for  the  year,  al- 
though consumption  in  France  may  increase  slightly  due 
to  greater  yarn  and  thread  manufacture.  Meanwhile, 
Sweden  and  Finland  are  likely  to  expand  their  offtake 
somewhat  due  to  the  operation  of  a  new  mill  in  Kajala, 
Finland,  in  June  1974  and  the  Swedish  budget  proposal 
to  increase  emergency  stocks  of  textile  fibers  and  semi- 
manufactured textile  products  in  fiscal  1975. 

The  level  of  imports  during  the  early  part  of  the  cur- 
rent season  reflects  the  forward  buying  on  a  rising  market 


that  occurred  late  last^season  as  well  as  increai&s  to  be 
used  in  replenishing  stocks.  When  compared  with  the 
same  months  last  season,  imports  early  in  1973-74  were 
up  11  percent.  With  the  exceptions  of  Japan,  Portugal, 
and  France,  all  of  the  selected  countries  showed  substan- 
tial increases  over  comparable  periods  last  year.  The 
largest  increases  were  reported  in  Far  Eastern  countries, 
reflecting  a  trend  that  is  expected  to  continue  at  a  moder- 
ated pace  the  remainder  of  the  season.  A  number  of 
European  countries — West  Germany,  Italy,  the  Nether- 
lands, Switzerland,  and  the  United  Kingdom — had  simi- 
lar early  season  increases,  although  1973-74  imports  in 
these  countries  are  not  expected  to  exceed  levels  re- 
corded in  1972-73. 

The  conflicting  nature  of  the  short-range  data 
available  and  the  consumption  id  trade  anticipated  for 
the  year  indicate  the  unsettled  -conditions  of  cotton  and 
textile  markets  during  the  last  year  and  a  half.  While  the 
energy  crisis  will  affect  the  economies  of  major  indus- 
trialized countries,  basic  cotton  consumption  patterns  of 
recent  years  are  expected  to  continue.  Present  activity  in 
most  foreign  textile  markets  is  slow  due  to  seasonal  fac- 
tors, excessive  textile  inventories,  and  a  general  business 
slowdown.  In  the  long  run  Far  Eastern  importing  coun- 
tries and  exporting  less  developed  countries  (LDC';)  are 
the  markets  most  likely  to  expand.  Consumption  m  in- 
dustrialized countries  having  older  textile  industi  'S  will 
probably  continue  to  level  off  gradually. 

AUSTRIA 

Consumption  of  cotton  in  Austria  during  August- 
February  of  the  current  marketing  year,  at  61,000  bales, 
is  estimated  to  have  risen  3,000  bales  from  a  year  earlier. 
During  this  period  imports  exceeded  mill  consumption 
and  stocks  were  increased  by  about  3,000  bales.  If  con- 
sumption continues  at  its  present  rate,  the  total  for  this 
season  will  probably  reach  at  least  105,000  bales.  At  this 


point  consumption  would  be  at  tiie  stable  level  of  recent 
years  after  a  drop  to  102,000  bales  in  1972-73.  when 
world  raw  cotton  supplies  were  tight  and  use  of  manmade 
fibers  increased. 

The  anticipated  slump  this  season  in  the  Austrian  tex- 
tile industry  has  not  occurred,  contrary  to  earlier  industry 
fears  of  a  deterioration  in  that  country's  competitive  pos- 
ition following  the  Austrian-European  Community  (EC) 
mutual  agreement  signed  October  1,  1972,  to  cut  tariffs 
on  industrial  goods  by  30  percent  and  to  remove  all  trade 
barriers  by  July  1,  1977.  Other  reasons  for  pessimism  in 
the  industry  were  the  increase  in  market  prices  following 
the  January  1973  introduction  of  a  value-added  tax,  loss 
of  certain  tax  benefits  previously  available  for  textile  ex- 
ports, and  revaluation  of  the  Austrian  schilling.  Accord- 
ing to  industry  spokesmen,  however,  both  domestic  and 
export  sales  have  so  far  been  able  to  hold  their  own. 

Domestic  cotton  use  may  be  profiting  from  the  current 
relative  scarcity  of  manmade  fiber  spinning  materials  but 
this  is  attributed  less  to  the  recent  oil  crisis  than  to  lag- 
ging investment  in  some  sectors  of  the  petrochemical  in- 
dustry. The  use  of  domestically  produced  cellulosic  fib- 
ers is  also  expected  to  benefit  from  the  scarcity  of  noncel- 
lulosic  fibers. 

Though  imports  during  August-February  are  greater 
than  for  the  same  period  last  season,  total  cotton  imports 
in  1973-74  are  expected  to  be  about  100,000  bales,  down 
about  9,000  bales  from  the  1972-73  season  when  low 
mill  stocks  were  increased  because  of  rising  prices  and 
tight  supplies.  Total  imports  this  season  are  expected  to 
be  below  mill  use,  and  ending  stocks  reduced  to  around 
21,000  bales.  Austria's  major  cotton  suppliers  are 
Brazil,  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  other  African  countries,  and 
increasingly  the  USSR,  from  whom  Austria  imported 
11,000  bales  in  1972-73.  In  recent  years  the  United 
States  has  supplied  less  than  1,000  bales  annually. 

BELGIUM 

Consumption  of  raw  cotton  in  Belgium  during 
August-November  1973  is  estimated  at  80,000  bales, 
equal  to  that  of  the  same  1972  period.  A  decline  in  cotton 
yarn  production  was  offset  by  an  increase  in  cotton  used 
in  blended  yarns.  However,  total  consumption  for  the 
current  crop  year  may  decline  to  about  260,000  bales 
from  265,000  in  1972-73.  This  continues  the  long-term 
downtrend  in  raw  cotton  consumption  by  the  Belgian  tex- 
tile industry  as  use  of  manmade  fibers  has  expanded. 
However,  tighter  supplies  and  higher  prices  of  manmade 
fiber  raw  materials  may  affect  consumption  of  those  fib- 
ers this  season. 

The  Belgian  textile  industry  reportedly  operated  at 
near  capacity  in  1973  with  generally  full  employment 
and  a  shortage  of  skilled  labor.  As  consumer  demand 
continued  high  in  the  face  of  rising  prices,  Belgian  im- 
ports of  cotton  and  manmade  fiber  yarn  and  cloth  in- 
creased in  calendar  1973. 


Imports  of  raw  cotton  during  August-November  1973 
totaled  81,000  bales,  down  7,000  bales  from  the  same 
1972  period.  For  the  1973-74  season  imports  are  ex- 
pected to  be  about  250,000  bales,  75,000  bales  below 
1972-73,  when  imports  were  unusually  high  because  of 
tight  supplies  and  rising  prices. 

Belgium  imports  cotton  from  over  40  countries.  In 
1972-73  Turkey  was  the  major  supplier,  accounting  for 
64,000  bales.  The  United  States  replaced  Brazil  as 
Belgium's  second  largest  supplier  with  54,000  bales, 
slightly  more  than  Brazil's  52,000  bales.  Other  suppliers 
furnishing  over  12,000  bales  were  the  USSR,  Pakistan, 
Chad,  Egypt,  and  Peru.  France  and  the  Netherlands  for 
the  first  time  each  supplied  over  10,000  bales  of  trans- 
shipped cotton.  In  the  first  4  months  of  the  current  season 
Russia  has  been  the  largest  supplier,  having  provided 
16,000  bales  during  these  months. 

CANADA 

Consumption  of  raw  cotton  in  Canada  during  the  first 
half  of  the  current  season  is  placed  at  165,000  bales, 
down  about  10,000  bales  from  the  previous  year.  Total 
cotton  consumption  in  1973-74,  based  on  a  projected  de- 
crease in  all  fiber  use  for  the  current  crop  year,  is  esti- 
mated at  320,000  bales,  compared  with  335,000  bales 
last  season. 

Cotton  consumption  has  been  steadily  declining  in  re- 
cent years  as  use  of  manmade  fibers  has  grown.  But  with 
consumer  demand  for  textiles  expected  to  remain  strong, 
cotton  could  hold  or  even  increase  its  share  of  the  market 
depending  on  whether  Canada's  domestic  manmade  fiber 
production  can  meet  the  growing  demand.  In  order  to 
satisfy  response  to  rising  consumer  demand,  the  uptrend 
in  textile  imports  is  expected  to  continue. 

In  recent  years  the  value  of  Canadian  textile  exports 
has  been  averaging  only  18-20  percent  of  imports,  the 
majority  of  which  come  from  low-cost  labor  countries, 
although  the  United  States  is  the  single  largest  supplier 
of  broad  woven  textiles  to  Canada. 

Raw  cotton  imports  by  Canada  in  the  first  half  of  the 
current  crop  year  reached  170,000  bales,  up  12  percent 
from  the  previous  year.  For  the  entire  season  imports  are 
expected  to  exceed  mill  use  by  about  20,000  bales,  and 
ending  stocks  should  increase  to  around  57,000  bales. 
The  United  States,  by  far  the  largest  supplier  in 
1972-73,  furnished  over  80  percent  of  Canada's  imports, 
and  about  90  percent  during  the  first  half  of  this  season. 
Other  major  suppliers  in  1972-73  were  Mexico,  Brazil, 
and  Colombia. 

Finland 

Consumption  of  cotton  in  Finland  during  August- 
February  1973-74  totaled  37,000  bales,  compared  with 
38,000  bales  for  the  same  1972-73  period.  Consumption 
for  the  entire  season  is  expected  to  reach  65,000  bales, 
compared  with  last  year's  59,000. 
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In  recent  years  the  cotton  textile  industry  throughout 
Scandinavia  has  been  contracting  for  modernization  be- 
cause of  siciiled  labor  shortages  and  lack  of  capital. 
However,  the  Finnish  textile  industry  now  may  be  enter- 
ing a  period  of  expansion.  All  restrictions  on  imports  of 
Finnish  textiles  into  the  European  Community — a  mar- 
ket of  200  million — are  to  be  lifted  within  4  years,  but 
Finland  will  retain  its  own  protection  for  12  years.  Also, 
a  new  open-end  spinning  mill  that  can  operate  with  a 
minimum  of  labor  is  being  constructed  in  northern  Fin- 
land. It  will  have  an  annual  capacity  equal  to  about  25 
percent  of  current  imports  and  can  be  doubled  if  needed. 

Finnish  raw  cotton  imports  for  August-February  of  the 
current  season  totaled  40,000  bales,  up  8,000  from  the 
same  months  of  the  previous  year.  For  the  entire  season 
imports  are  estimated  at  65,000  bales,  roughly  equal  to 
mill  use.  For  the  past  two  decades  Finland,  under  annual 
bilateral  trade  agreements,  has  purchased  most  of  its  cot- 
ton from  the  Soviet  Union — 45,000-55,000  bales — to 
help  offset  exports  to  that  country.  Current  high  costs  of 
imported  petroleum,  two-thirds  of  which  is  supplied  by 
the  USSR,  have  reduced  Finland's  purchases.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  calendar  1974  agreement  with  the  USSR  calls 
for  only  23,000  bales  of  Soviet  cotton,  thus  leaving  a 
larger  proportion  of  Finland's  annual  import  needs  to  be 
filled  by  other  countries.  In  1972-73  the  United  States 
provided  about  9,000  bales,  and  so  far  in  the  current  sea- 
son has  supplied  about  4,000  bales. 

France 

French  textile  mill  use  of  cotton  is  estimated  at 
725,000  bales  in  the  first  8  months  of  this  season,  or 
about  unchanged  from  that  of  the  same  1972-73  period. 
However,  the  rate  of  cotton  consumption  is  increasing, 
and  for  the  entire  season  could  be  as  high  as  1 .1  million 
bales.  This  estimated  offtake  compares  with  1.055  mil- 
lion bales  consumed  in  1972-73,  and  if  reached,  would 
be  the  highest  since  1969-70  and  mark  the  first  annual 
increase  since  that  time. 

The  expected  increase  in  mill  use  of  cotton  in  1973-74 
is  based  on  strong  demand  for  clothing  in  France  and 
tighter  supplies  and  high  prices  of  manmade  fibers.  Pro- 
duction of  manmade  fibers  increased  during  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  but  reduced  deliveries  were  expected 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  season.  The  industry  views  the 
manmade  fiber  shortage  problem  as  short  term,  and  in  the 
long  run  those  fibers  are  expected  to  continue  to  replace 
cotton  as  a  textile  raw  material. 

August-March  cotton  imports  were  about  equal  to  mill 
use  during  the  period,  but  were  sharply  below  imports  for 
the  same  months  in  1972-73.  During  the  remainder  of 
the  season  imports  will  probably  be  near  year-earlier 
levels,  and  for  the  entire  1973-74  season  should  be  near 
mill  consumption.  End-of-season  cotton  stocks  are  ex- 
pected to  remain  at  the  high  level  of  277,000  bales  to 
which  they  were  built  in  1972-73. 

France  imports  cotton  from  many  sources.  The  USSR 


in  recent  years  has  been  the  single  largest  supplier  of  cot- 
ton to  France,  accounting  for  232,000  bales  or  20  percent 
of  total  imports  in  1972-73.  The  United  States  was  sec- 
ond last  year,  supplying  167,000  bales.  Other  major 
suppliers  include  Brazil,  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  the  Franc 
Zone  countries  of  Africa. 

Yarn  is  under  price  control  in  France  and  raw  cotton 
price  increases  are  based  on  the  average  price  during  the 
previous  3  months.  Rising  prices  have  resulted  in  some 
price  squeeze  on  cotton  spinners.  Also,  other  production 
cost  increases  are  limited  to  3  percent,  but  actual  in- 
creases have  been  substantially  higher. 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

Raw  cotton  consumption  for  the  1973-74  season 
(August-July)  is  currently  estimated  at  1.025  million 
bales,  marginally  higher  than  last  season's  1 .015  million 
bales,  but  over  2  percent  below  the  1.050  million  con- 
sumed in  1971-72.  While  the  August-December  1974 
consumption  level  of  436,000  bales  equals  the  level  con- 
sumed during  the  same  period  in  1972-73,  several  fac- 
tors cloud  the  consumption  picture  for  the  remaining  7 
months  of  the  marketing  year.  Any  benefit  the  cotton 
segment  of  the  textile  industry  derives  from  energy  re- 
lated problems  is  likely  to  be  more  than  offset  if  the  cur- 
rent textile  industry  slowdown  continues.  Not  only  will 
the  industry  as  a  whole  be  among  the  first  to  feel  the  ef- 
fects of  a  general  decrease  in  consumer  buying  power, 
but  increased  efforts  are  not  likely  to  offset  the  fall  off  in 
domestic  consumption. 

Total  raw  cotton  imports  for  the  1973-74  season  are 
estimated  at  I  million  bales,  17  percent  or  200,000  bales 
below  the  1.2  million  imported  in  1972-73.  The  decline 
is  the  result  of  slackening  textile  activity  and  heavy  buy- 
ing during  the  last  quarter  of  last  season  that  continued 
into  the  first  quarter  of  1973-74. 

The  U.S.  share  of  total  West  German  cotton  imports 
during  the  first  5  months  of  1973-74  amounted  to  about 
14  percent,  compared  with  just  over  23  percent  for  the 
same  months  last  season.  Transportation  difficulties 
have  kept  the  U.S.  share  down — a  problem  that,  if  con- 
tinued, could  well  mean  a  total  season  share  lower  than 
the  20  percent  predicted  earlier  this  season.  During  the 
past  two  season,  the  U.S.  share  rose  from  8.3  percent  in 
1971-72,  representing  about  91,000  bales,  to  15.5  per- 
cent in  1972-73,  representing  roughly  185,000  bales. 

A  general  cyclical  slowdown,  begun  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1973,  has  been  largely  offset  by  increasing  ex- 
ports of  yarns,  fabrics,  and  finished  goods.  Increased  ex- 
ports of  textured  filament  yarn,  woven  manmade  fiber 
piece  goods,  and  a  slightly  improved  net  trade  deficit  in 
woven  cotton  piece  goods  have  borne  the  major  burden 
for  these  offsetting  increases. 

Overall  prices  for  synthetic  fibers  have  increased  10 
percent  since  December.  Further  price  increases  for 
April  1974  have  been  announced  by  most  producers.  Cel- 
lulosic  fiber  prices  also  have  increased  by  about  10  per- 
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cent  since  December  and  the  same  pressures  created  by 
the  demand  for  this  fiber  as  a  substitute  for  cotton,  wool, 
and  synthetics  are  expected  to  induce  further  price  in- 
creases. 

Hong  Kong 

During  the  first  7  months  of  the  current  season  Hong 
Kong  imported  455,000  bales  of  raw  cotton,  up  about  40 
percent  from  the  same  period  last  season.  Total  imports 
for  1973-74  are  estimated  at  750,000  bales,  up  from 
717,000  last  season. 

The  United  States,  the  primary  supplier  for  most  of  the 
1963-67,  period  was  replaced  by  either  Brazil  or  Paki- 
stan during  three  of  the  past  five  seasons.  Through  Feb- 
ruary of  the  current  season,  the  United  States  has  re- 
gained its  former  position,  supplying  Hong  Kong  with 
about  30  percent  of  the  import  total.  Shorter  than  antici- 
pated crops  in  Brazil  and  Pakistan  together  with  the  sub- 
sequent curtailment  of  some  exports  by  these  and  a 
number  of  other  countries  are  primarily  responsible  for 
this  renewed  attention  to  the  U.S.  Market. 

During  the  first  7  months  of  the  current  season  mill 
consumption  is  estimated  at  425,000  bales,  up  from  the 
385,000  consumed  during  the  same  period  last  year. 
Total  consumption  during  the  current  season  is  estimated 
at  750,000  bales,  up  from  670,000  in  1972-73 .  Although 
the  increase  expected  this  season  would  represent  a  sig- 
nigficant  uptrend,  it  is  still  below  the  1967-70  average  of 
764.000  bales. 

While  the  latest  increase  in  consumption  reflects  a  re- 
versal of  the  downtrend  that  occurred  after  1970,  it  is  the 
result  of  manmade  fiber  shortages  and  therefore  may  be 
temporary.  Declining  textile  export  demand  and  rising 
labor  costs  are  driving  some  Hong  Kong  manufacturers 
into  lower  cost  labor  markets  of  less  developed  coun- 
tries. 

Hong  Kong's  textile  and  garment  industry  continues  to 
be  almost  totally  directed  at  the  export  market,  over  50 
percent  of  it  going  to  the  United  States,  West  Germany, 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  However,  a  few  local  firms 
have  now  begun  to  exploit  the  Hong  Kong  market.  Re- 
cent growth  has  been  concentrated  in  garments  and  man- 
made  fiber  products.  The  share  of  manmade  fibers  grew 
from  only  19  percent  in  1968  to  almost  38  percent  by 
1972. 

The  most  likely  development  over  the  next  several 
years  will  be  the  expansion  of  new  capacity  abroad  ac- 
complished by  rationalization  and  modernization  at 
home,  without  much  increase  in  capacity.  The  trend  in 
recent  years  of  upgrading  quality  will  continue  along 
with  the  search  for  an  independent  design  capability. 

Raw  cotton  stocks  as  of  August  1,  1973,  are  placed  at 
149,000  bales,  up  considerably  from  the  102,000  availa- 
ble as  of  August  1  the  previous  season.  Current  stocks  do 
not  reflect  increases  commensurate  with  the  uptrend  in 
consumption.  The  slowdown  in  mill  buying  during 
October-February  is  primarily  the  result  of  circumspect 


buying  by  spinners  avoiding  accumulation  of  high  cost 
inventories  should  the  price  of  cotton  decline. 

Italy 

Cotton  consumption  in  Italy  from  August-December 
1973  totaled  349,000  bales,  up  marginally  from  the  same 
period  in  1972.  Total  cotton  consumption  for  the 
1973-74  season  could  approach  that  of  the  previous 
season's  859,000  bales,  if  the  rate  of  production  in  the 
last  third  of  1973  is  maintained  and  domestic  consumer 
demand  remains  high.  But  Italy's  current  economic  prob- 
lems coupled  with  international  uncertainties  could  ad- 
versely affect  consumer  demand  and  textile  production. 

Raw  cotton  and  cotton  yarn  imports  are  among  raw 
materials  exempted  from  the  recently  adopted  import  de- 
posit scheme  designed  to  help  curb  the  worsening  bal- 
ance of  payments.  Currently,  however,  imports  of  cot- 
ton, manmade  fiber  cloth,  and  other  yarns  are  not  exempt 
now . 

In  recent  years  cotton  has  been  losing  ground  to  man- 
made  fibers,  which  Italy  manufactures  in  considerable 
quantity.  The  fuel  crisis  has  evidently  not  yet  seriously 
affected  domestic  manmade  fiber  production.  Cotton 
could  benefit  if  manmade  fiber  use  is  affected  by  import 
curbs  or  tighter  petrochemical  supplies. 

To  improve  the  competitive  position  of  Italy's  textile 
industry,  legislation  was  passed  in  1971  to  make  low- 
cost  loans  available  to  manufacturers  for  restructuring 
and  modernizing  the  textile  industry.  The  number  of 
spindles  has  been  reduced  and  several  large  firms  have 
merged  to  become  the  second  largest  firm  in  the  EC.  Be- 
cause of  high  raw  material  and  domestic  yarn  prices, 
1972-73  imports  of  cotton  cloth  and  yarn  from  lower- 
cost  developing  countries  rose  considerably  over  the  pre- 
vious year.  However,  because  of  tighter  supplies  and 
higher  prices  from  those  sources,  1973-74  cloth  and  yarn 
imports  are  expected  to  remain  at  about  the  same  level. 

Imports  (mill  arrivals)  of  raw  cotton  during 
August — December  1973  totaled  365,000  bales,  up  from 
242,000  bales  for  the  same  1972  period.  Total  imports 
for  the  season  could  equal  mill  use.  In  1972-73  the 
United  States  was  Italy's  biggest  supplier,  accounting 
for  23  percent  of  imports.  Other  major  suppliers  were 
Syria,  Sudan,  Turkey,  and  Mexico.  Most  of  Italy's  cot- 
ton comes  from  the  Middle  Eastern  and  the  extra-long 
staple  producing  countries. 

Japan 

Imports  of  raw  cotton  into  Japan  during  the  first  8 
months  of  the  1973-74  season  were  2.4  million  bales, 
compared  with  2.5  million  during  the  same  period  last 
season.  Stocks  on  August  1,  1973,  amounted  to  more 
than  6  month's  consumption  level.  This  plus  decreasing 
levels  of  cotton  yarn  and  fabric  exports  and  high  raw  cot- 
ton prices  account  for  the  decrease. 

Total  import  requirements  for  the  season  are  placed  at 
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3.9  million  bales,  about  equal  to  last  year's  level.  Except 
for  1968-69,  when  an  unusually  large  cotton  harvest 
made  Mexico  the  primary  supplier,  the  United  States  has 
traditionally  been  the  most  important  single  source  of 
raw  cotton  imports. 

Consumption  during  1973-74  is  expected  to  total  3.5 
million  bales,  only  marginally  above  last  season's  level. 
During  the  first  8  months  of  the  current  season  mill  con- 
sumption is  estimated  at  2.3  million  bales,  slightly  above 
that  for  the  same  months  last  season.  Raw  cotton  con- 
sumption in  Japan  has  been  stable  for  much  of  the  past 
decade. 

Since  1966  the  Japanese  textile  industry  has  been  in- 
volved in  a  Government-sponsored  structural  improve- 
ment program  designed  to  bring  industrial  capacity  in 
line  with  demand.  Total  spindleage  has  decreased  from 
1 1 .6  million  in  1970  to  9.4  million  in  December  1973 — a 
drop  of  almost  20  percent.  Total  open-end  spindles  dur- 
ing calendar  1973,  however,  increased  by  25,000,  reach- 
ing a  total  of  154,000. 

Total  spun  yarn  production  during  the  first  6  months  of 
calendar  1973  amounted  to  1.45  billion  pounds,  repre- 
senting only  a  slight  increase  over  production  levels  dur- 
ing the  first  and  second  half  of  1972.  The  production  of 
spun  cotton  yarn,  while  on  the  decline  between  1968-70 
both  in  volume  and  as  a  percent  of  the  total,  has  risen 
since  1971  and  for  the  past  18  months  has  remained  at 
about  43  percent.  During  this  same  1968-73  period,  the 
production  of  spun  synthetic  yarn  increased  steadily  in 
volume  and  its  share  of  total  production,  increasing  to  43 
percent  during  the  first  half  of  1973,  compared  with  only 
31  percent  in  1968. 

Cloth  production  decreased  12  percent  during 
1969-1972,  reaching  4.73  million  square  yards  in  1972. 
Production  of  2.46  million  square  yards  during  the  first  6 
months  of  1973  reflects  an  increase  of  5  percent  over  the 
same  period  in  1973.  Cottons  share  of  the  total  dropped 
to  52  percent  in  1972,  from  59  percent  in  1968.  During 
the  first  6  months  of  1973  cotton's  share  improved 
slightly.  Spun  synthetic  cloth's  share  of  total  production 
has  remained  fairly  steady  at  about  31  percent  during  the 
past  2  years,  increasing  from  only  22  percent  in  1968. 

Japan's  textile  trade  is  currently  changing.  Textile  im- 
ports, negligible  before  1966,  have  increased  sharply 
since  1967,  and  mostly  include  cotton  yarn  and  fabric 
from  developing  countries. 

Of  yarn  exports,  spun  noncellulosic  yarn  was  the  only 
item  to  increase  (17  percent)  in  1972.  Cotton  yarn  and 
spun  rayon  exports  fill  21  and  11  percent,  respectively. 
Exports  of  cotton  fabric  decreased  8  percent  in  1972  to 
450  million  square  yards;  spun  rayon  fabric,  18  percent 
to  102  million;  amd  spun  synthetic  fabric,  15  percent  to 
858  million  (by  15  percent).  Cotton  fabric  imports  in 
1972  reached  326  million  square  yards,  and  rose  sharply 
during  the  first  half  of  1973  to  373  million  square  yards. 


Korea 

Raw  cotton  consumption  in  the  Republic  of  Korea  dur- 
ing August-December  1973  is  estimated  at  300,000 
bales,  sharply  up  from  200,000  for  the  same  period  in 
1972.  Consumption  this  season  may  reach  675,000 
bales,  an  increase  of  over  20  percent  from  the  previous 
season. 

The  Government  of  Korea  plans  to  continue  expanding 
its  textile  industry  to  increase  exports.  Korea  is  now 
among  the  largest  textile  manufacturing  nations  of  the 
Far  East.  More  than  half  the  total  cotton  consumed  now 
goes  into  export. 

Domestic  consumption  is  increasing  slowly.  Cotton 
consumption  should  benefit  from  the  current  tight  supply 
of  manmade  fibers.  Korea's  total  production  of  less  than 
20,000  bales  of  cotton  annually  is  used  largely  in  quilts 
and  padding. 

Total  spindle  and  loom  capacity  is  expanding  rapidly. 
Total  spindle  capacity  (cotton  and  manmade)  was  1.2 
million  in  July  1973,  representing  a  21  percent  increase 
over  that  of  July  1972.  Total  capacity  is  planned  to  in- 
crease three-fold  by  1976  and  nearly  five-fold  by  1981, 
but  target  levels  may  be  too  high.  However,  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  present  spindle  capacity  can  handle  the 
planned  increase  in  raw  cotton  imports  this  year.  Because 
of  current  world  economic  uncertainties  the  industry  is 
uncertain  if  export  demand  can  be  maintained. 
Moreover,  spinners  are  being  squeezed  by  lack  of  credit 
financing  and  the  current  high  prices  of  cotton  and  raw 
manmade  fiber  materials. 

Korean  raw  cotton  imports  for  August-December  1973 
are  estimated  at  300,000  bales,  compared  with  187,000 
bales  for  the  same  period  the  previous  year.  Total  im- 
ports for  the  1973-74  season  may  reach  750,000  bales, 
compared  with  484,000  bales  in  1972-73.  Substantial 

1972-  73  purchases  from  the  United  States — which  ar- 
rived after  the  start  of  the  current  crop  year — account  for 
some  of  this  increase, 

Korea  has  in  recent  years  imported  almost  all  its  raw 
cotton  from  the  United  States  under  PL  480  and  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  (CCC)  proggams.  The  indus- 
try hopes  some  CCC  credit  financing  can  be  renegotiated 
and  that  Ex-Im  Bank  funds  can  be  made  available.  Al- 
though Korean  imports  from  other  countries  may  in- 
crease, the  Government  of  Korea  expects  about  80  per- 
cent of  1974  imports  to  be  of  U.S.  origin. 

The  Netherlands 

Consumption  of  raw  cotton  in  the  Netherlands  during 
August — November  1973  is  estimated  at  77,000  bales, 
down  4,000  bales  from  the  same  months  of  1972.  For  the 

1973-  74  season  consumption  is  estimated  at  215,000 
bales,  about  the  same  level  as  that  of  the  previous  season 
when  it  fell  to  a  postwar  low.  Cotton  continues  to  lose 
ground  against  manmade  fibers.  Also,  the  Dutch  cotton 
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textile  trade  balance  (in  volume)  continues  to  decline, 
particularly  in  cotton  yarns.  The  long  contraction  in  the 
Dutch  textile  industry  may  be  leveling  out  but  future  de- 
velopments are  difficult  to  predict  in  face  of  the  current 
worldwide  economic  situation. 

Imports  of  raw  cotton  bythe  Netherlands  for  August- 
November  1973  totaled  68,000  bales,  an  increase  of 
8,000  bales  over  imports  for  the  same  period  of  1972. 
Imports  for  the  1973-74  season  are  estimated  at  225,000 
bales,  marginally  less  than  in  1972-73,  when  low  stocks 
were  rebuilt.  At  the  end  of  November  1973  stocks  had 
been  reduced  to  a  little  under  2  months  mill  use.  Imports 
for  the  entire  year  will  probably  exceed  mill  use,  and 
stocks  should  increase  to  about  47,000  bales. 

The  United  States  was  able  to  increase  its  share  of 
Dutch  imports  in  1972-73  to  become  the  largest  supplier, 
accounting  for  about  23  percent  of  total  imports.  Brazil 
accounted  for  about  15  percent,  Pakistan  about  9  per- 
cent, and  Turkey  about  7  percent.  About  20  percent  of 
Dutch  imports  came  from  various  African  countries. 

Portugal 

Portuguese  consumption  of  cotton,  which  has  been  in- 
creasing at  an  annual  rate  of  2-1 2  percent  since  1967-68, 
may  jump  15  percent  this  season  to  575,000  bales.  Tex- 
tile mills  reportedly  have  sufficient  fuels  to  operate,  al- 
though at  more  than  double  the  customary  price.  Man- 
made  fibers,  mostly  imported,  have  been  in  short  supply. 
Some  mills  have  been  promised  only  half  their  normal 
requirements  from  traditional  suppliers  at  considerably 
higher  prices.  Consequently,  reports  indicate  many  mills 
are  increasing  the  precentage  of  cotton  used  in  textile 
blends.  Much  of  Portugal's  textile  output  is  exported. 
However,  domestic  consumption  of  textiles  has  been  in- 
creasing at  a  faster  rate  than  exports  in  recent  years. 

Imports  of  cotton  in  1972-73,  estimated  at  640,000 
bales,  surpassed  mill  consumption  of  500,000  bales,  and 
thus  stocks  nearly  tripled— from  79,000  to  219,000 
bales.  Imports  may  again  exceed  consumption  this  sea- 
son because  of  large  cotton  purchases  last  summer,  dur- 
ing a  period  of  tight  world  supplies  and  rising  prices. 
Portuguese  mills  are  aiming  for  stocks  equivalent  to  5-6 
months  requirements.  Import  arrivals  in  the  first  8 
months  of  the  current  season  totaled  about  415,000 
bales,  down  8  percent  from  imports  for  the  same  months 
in  1972-73,  but  sharply  above  estimated  consumption. 

Historically,  a  large  share  of  Portugal's  raw  cotton  has 
been  supplied  by  Mozambique  and  Angola.  However, 
those  overseas  territories  may  now  export  to  other  mar- 
kets. This  plus  rapid  growth  in  continental  Portugal's 
raw  cotton  requirements,  have  boosted  demand  for  cot- 
ton from  other  sources,  including  the  United  States.  U.S. 
imports  amounted  to  20,000  bales  in  1971-72  and  were 
probably  higher  last  season.  In  the  first  8  months  of  the 
current  season  the  United  States  exported  12,000  bales  to 
Portugal.  Other  significant  suppliers  include  Brazil, 
Greece,  Sudan,  and  Turkey. 


Portugal,  like  the  other  European  Free  Trade  Associa- 
tion (EFTA)  countries  who  did  not  join  the  EC 
negotiated  an  industrial  free  trade  agreement  with  the 
Common  Market,  effective  April  1,  1973,  calling  for 
phased  annual  tariff  reductions  of  20  percent  until  the 
zero  tariff  level  for  most  products  is  reached  in 
mid- 1977.  While  EFTA  trade  between  1968  and  1971 
dominated  Portugal's  cotton  textile  exports — between  55 
and  67  percent — exports  to  EC  countries  rose  from  about 
3  percent  to  over  9  percent  during  that  period.  The 
United  Kingdom  alone  took  about  20  percent  of 
Portugal's  textile  exports. 

The  textile  industry  depends  upon  its  export  markets, 
both  in  basic  spinning  and  weaving  sectors,  and  in  the 
expanding  knit  and  apparel  industries.  More  structural 
reform  and  an  adequate  supply  of  competitive  raw  mater- 
ial are  essential  ingredients  for  the  continuation  of  such 
expansion,  as  has  occurred  recently  with  the  reciprocal 
freeing  of  textile  markets  between  Portugal  and  her 
major  trading  partners. 

Sweden 

Cotton  consumption  in  Sweden,  which  had  been  drop- 
ping precipitiously  for  more  than  a  decade,  leveled  off  in 
1972-73  and  may  increase  in  the  current  season.  Rising 
cotton  use  reflects  Government  efforts  to  encourage  in- 
vestment in  new  plant  and  equipment  in  the  textile  indus- 
try. In  December  1972  the  Swedish  Parliament  au- 
thorized interest-free  loans  for  up  to  50  percent  of  new 
investment  expenditures.  Cotton  consumption  during 
August-December  amounted  to  19,000  bales,  compared 
with  18,000  for  the  same  months  a  year  earlier.  This 
season's  consumption  may  reach  43,000  bales,  up  2,000 
from  1972-73. 

The  same  law  covering  investment  also  authorized  an 
increase  in  Government-owned  raw  cotton  stocks.  On 
February  1,  1974,  Government  stocks  totaled  around 
19,000  bales  or  about  double  the  level  at  the  same  date  in 
1973.  During  the  same  period  mill  stocks  were  reduced 
slightly.  Imports  in  the  first  5  months  of  this  season  to- 
taled 14,000  bales,  more  than  double  the  imports  for  the 
same  months  of  1972.  However,  imports  for  the  1973-74 
season,  may  not  equal  the  previous  season's  level  of 
44,000  bales.  Generally,  the  United  States  supplies 
nearly  all  of  Sweden's  raw  cotton,  with  Brazil  as  the  only 
other  significant  supplier. 

Switzerland 

Mill  consumption  of  cotton  in  Switzerland  for  the  first 
half  of  the  1973-74  season  is  estimated  at  92,000  bales, 
about  equal  to  that  for  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.  The 
country's  favorable  trade  balance  in  cotton  textiles  de- 
teriorated in  calendar  1973,  compared  with  1972,  as  ex- 
ports declined  and  imports  rose.  Manmade  fiber  use  on 
the  cotton  system  continued  to  rise  but  at  only  a  modest 
rate.  A  tight  labor  market  continues  to  hamper  the  textile 
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industry.  Cotton  consumption  for  the  1973-74  season  is 
expected  to  be  around  last  year's  level  of  188,000  bales, 
but  may  rise  slightly  if  the  industry  has  difficulty  secur- 
ing its  requirements  of  manmade  fibers. 

Imports  of  cotton  in  1972-73,  at  228,000  bales,  were 
sharply  in  excess  of  mill  use,  and  stocks  at  the  beginning 
of  the  current  season  stood  at  a  record  level.  Similarly, 
during  the  first  half  of  1973-74,  imports  were  above  last 
year's  level  and  in  excess  of  mill  use.  Raw  cotton  stocks 
at  the  end  of  January  1974,  at  184,000  bales,  should 
satisfy  mill  demand  at  its  current  level  for  a  year.  Thus, 
it  is  likely  that  the  rate  of  imports  in  the  second  half  of 
the  current  season  will  be  low. 

Switzerland  is  a  high  quality  cotton  textile  market, 
generally  importing  the  longer-staple  upland  cotton  and 
sizable  quantities  of  extralong  staples.  In  1972-73  the 
United  States  was  its  largest  supplier,  a  position  it  had 
not  held  in  a  number  of  years.  Other  important  suppliers 
were  Turkey,  Sudan,  Peru,  Egypt,  and  Guatemala. 

Taiwan 

Cotton  consumption  in  Taiwan  leveled  off  the  past 
three  seasons  at  about  600,000  bales  and  is  expected  to 
increase  sharply  to  800,000  bales  this  season.  The  main 
reason  for  the  stagnation  has  been  competition  from 
manmade  fibers,  which  have  accounted  for  almost  all  the 
expanding  textile  capacity  of  recent  years — now  around 
1.6  million  spindles.  This  situation  however,  has  been 
altered  by  recent  shortages  in  petrochemicals,  which  has 
reduced  the  availability  of  manmade  fibers.  A  large 
proportion  of  Taiwan's  textiles  are  exported,  and  if  the 
world  import  demand  for  textiles  remains  strong,  cotton 
should  make  a  good  comeback  in  Taiwan  this  year. 

During  the  first  5  months  of  the  current  season,  mill 
offtake  of  cotton  is  estimated  at  290,000  bales,  up  16 
percent  from  the  same  period  in  1972-73.  Effects  of  the 
manmade  fiber  shortage  will  probably  be  greatest  in  the 
second  half  of  the  current  season. 

Imports  of  cotton  by  Taiwan  totaled  657,000  bales  in 
1972-73,  and  stocks  were  increased  by  one-fourth  to 
around  300,000  bales.  In  the  current  season  imports  may 
again  exceed  use  and  boost  stocks.  In  recent  years  the 
United  States  supplied  50  percent  or  more  of  Taiwan's 
raw  cotton  imports.  Other  important  suppliers  include 
Brazil,  Mexico,  Sudan,  Pakistan,  and  the  Central 
American  countries. 

Last  year  the  Government  indicated  it  would  encour- 


age its  importers  to  purchase  a  larger  share  of  raw  mate- 
rial requirements  from  the  United  States.  Of  the  374,000 
bales  of  cotton  imported  during  the  first  5  months  of 
1973-74,  228,000  bales,  or  61  percent  were  of  U.S. 
origin.  In  1972-73  the  USSR  and  Turkey  were  the 
United  Kingdom's  two  largest  suppliers,  furnishing  17 
percent  and  14  percent,  respectively,  followed  by  the 
United  States  which  provided  about  12  percent.  Other 
important  suppliers  have  been  Brazil,  Pakistan,  Peru, 
Colombia,  and  a  number  of  African  countries. 

United  Kingdom 

Cotton  consumption  by  the  U.K.  textile  industry  dur- 
ing August-November  1973  declined  to  243,000  bales 
from  279,000  for  the  same  months  of  1972.  Because  of 
increased  consumer  demand,  cotton  consumption  in 
1973-74  originally  was  expected  to  approach  1972-73 
level.  However,  because  of  adverse  effects  on  the  U.K. 
textile  industry  by  the  worldwide  energy  crisis  and  a 
series  of  severe  domestic  economic  uncertainties  at  the 
end  of  1973  and  early  1974,  total  mill  use  of  cotton  for 
the  1973-74  season  is  now  estimated  at  only  600,000 
bales,  down  43,000  bales  from  that  of  the  previous  sea- 
son and  a  new  post  war  low.  Annual  U.K.  cotton  con- 
sumption, over  2  million  bales  in  the  mid-1940's,  has 
steadily  declined  as  a  result  of  the  long  post  war  contrac- 
tion in  the  U.K.  textile  industry  and  competition  from 
manmade  fibers  and  textile  imports. 

Total  yarn  production  in  calendar  1973  was  up  margi- 
nally from  that  of  1972.  Cotton  yarn  production  in  1973 
decreased  about  7  percent  from  that  of  the  previous  year, 
while  manmade  fiber  yarn  production  grew.  Total  cloth 
production  in  1973  was  3  percent  below  the  1972  level, 
while  cotton  cloth  production  declined  12  percent  in  the 
same  period.  An  important  constraint  on  the  volume  of 
production  in  the  cotton  and  allied  sector  of  the  U.K. 
textile  industry  has  been  a  shortage  of  labor.  With  stag- 
nant production  and  increasing  consumer  demand,  im- 
ports of  cotton  and  manmade  fiber  textiles  continued 
strong  in  calendar  1973. 

Imports  of  raw  cotton  for  August-December  1973  to- 
taled 288,000  bales,  9  percent  above  imports  for  the 
same  months  in  1972.  However,  for  the  1973-74  season, 
imports  will  likely  be  down  from  the  1972-73  level  of 
764,000  bales.  With  mill  use  expected  to  be  less  than 
imports,  stocks  should  increase  to  around  300,000  bales 
after  allowing  for  small  reexports. 
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Cotton  continues  to  make  important  and  increasing 
contributions  to  the  economy  of  Greece.  In  1973-74  the 
cotton  corp  totaled  about  575,000  bales,  second  only  to 
the  record  high  of  635,000  bales  produced  in  1972-73. 
Since  cotton  farms  are  quite  small,  income  from  the  crop 
was  divided  among  some  71,000  farms.  Cotton  also 
benefits  other  farm  workers  employed  on  cotton  farms, 
those  who  supply  farmers  with  production  needs —  fer- 
tilizer, insecticides,  and  machinery — and  those  who 
work  at  gins,  cotton  mills,  etc. 

Cotton  earns  a  considerable  part  of  foreign  exchange 
in  Greece  since  a  sizable  quantity  is  exported  as  raw  cot- 
ton and  an  increasing  amount  is  exported  in  processed 
form — mostly  as  yarn.  Estimated  mill  consumption  in 
1973-74  is  375,000  bales.  Imports  of  cotton  are  expected 
to  total  about  1  15,000  bales  and  exports  about  310,000 
bales,  giving  a  net  export  trade  of  about  195,000  bales. 

Adverse  weather  during  planting  time  necessitated 
some  replanting  of  the  1974  crop.  However,  as  of  early 
June,  cotton  acreage  was  expected  to  total  around 
395,000  acres,  higher  than  the  1973  level. 


Acreage,  Yield,  and  Production 

Greece  harvested  cotton  from  365,000  acres  in  1973,  a 
12  percent  decline  from  the  fairly  high  level  of  415,000 
acres  in  1972,  and  present  indications  are  that  about 
395,000  acres  were  planted  in  1974.  Several  factors  con- 
tributed to  the  1973  drop  in  acreage  from  that  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  Prices  were  favorable  for  most  farm  products 
in  1973,  thus  offering  farmers  more  alternatives.  Also, 
labor  had  been  relatively  scarce  for  harvesting  the  record 
1972  crop.  Many  farmers  found  pickers  hard  to  obtain, 
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and  picking  more  exp^s+vje  than  before.  As  a  fesijtit,  cot- 
ton acreage  was  reduyrfif  iri  1973.  ^! 

Farmers  had  an  avCTa^e^of  onl^5.1  acres  of  cotton  in 
1973,  assuming  the  ([vumber  off  farms  w'as  unchanged 
from  the  '971  level  (£fjarO(und  7^Q00.  In  addition,  the 
acreage  on  most  farm^jvas  divided^among  several  non- 
contiguous tracts.       ^ , 

— ,  ^  J  — ~j 

Small  farms  character ^z^ejthe  Gr'^fe+:  cotton  industry.  In 
1971  nearly  59,000  oQ3^ercent  of  all  cotton.growers 
had  less  than  30  stremcnas-(-7 .4  acres)  of  cotton  aiidronly 
131  farmers  had  150  ^p^nimas  or  more  (37.1  acres  or 
more)  of  cotton.  This  group  of  largest  farms  had  a  total 
of  6,077  acres  of  cotton  or  an  average  of  46.4  acres  per 
farm,  and  accounted  for  less  than  2  percent  of  total  cotton 
acreage.  (Data,  of  course,  relate  only  to  land  devoted  to 
cotton  and  not  to  total  land  in  all  uses). 

Average  yields  per  acre  of  cotton  in  Greece  first 
pushed  above  I  bale  (480  pounds  of  lint)  in  1965  and  by 
1970  reached  more  than  700  pounds.  The  average  1973 
yield  now  appears  to  be  756  pounds  per  acre — about 
midway  between  the  record  783-pound  level  in  1971  and 
the  734-pound  level  of  1972 .  One  of  the  major  factors  in 
rising  yields  has  been  the  increased  use  of  irrigation.  For 
example,  in  1965  irrigated  cotton  acreage  represented  80 
percent  of  total  cotton  area,  and  has  since  risen  to  over  90 
percent.  Other  improved  production  practices  also  are  re- 
flected in  the  rising  level  of  yields. 

The  combined  effect  of  lower  acreage  and  higher 
yields  for  cotton  in  1973  was  a  crop  that  now  appears  to 
have  totaled  575,000  bales.  This  is  the  second  highest 
production  level  for  cotton  in  Greece — exceeded  only  by 
the  1972  crop  of  635,000  bales. 

Significant  shifts  in  the  importance  of  cotton  in  the 
various  agricultural  zones  of  Greece  has  occurred  in  the 
past  10  years.  In  1963,  Macedonia  led  all  areas  account- 
ing for  38.9  percent,  followed  by  Central  Greece  with 
28.2  percent;  and  Thessaly  with  20.3  percent.  By  1973 


Thessaly  had  become  the  most  important  zone  with  43 
percent,  followed  by  Macedonia  with  34.7  percent,  and 
Centra!  Greece,  15.5  percent. 

One  factor  helping  cotton  production  in  Thessaly  has 
been  the  larger  size  farms  that  characterize  that  agricul- 
tural zone.  Though  by  no  means  large  farms,  Thessaly 
accounts  for  63  of  the  131  farms  with  150  stremmas  of 
cotton  or  more  (37.1  acres  or  more)  and  one-half  of  all 
farms  with  60  stremmas  or  more  (14.8  acres  or  more)  of 
cotton,  but  only  one-fourth  of  the  smaller  farms. 

The  larger  Greek  cotton  farms  have  some  advantage  in 
production  efficiency  over  the  smaller  farms  because 
they  are  easier  to  mechanize  thus,  reducing  the  need  for 
seasonal  hired  labor.  Nevertheless,  smaller  farms  gain  a 
certain  efficiency  by  using  family  labor  for  a  large  part  of 
their  total  labor  needs. 

Of  276  mechanical  cotton  pickers  operating  in  Greece 
during  the  1973  picking  season,  179  were  in  Thessaly.  In 
total  slightly  over  27,000  acres  were  picked  mechani- 
cally. Of  the  65  gins  in  operation,  13  are  especially 
equipped  to  handle  machine-picked  cotton.  The  Greek 
labor  situation  improved  in  1973,  compared  with  condi- 
tions the  previous  year.  In  1972  Greece  had  a  record  crop 
of  cotton  and  a  more  than  normal  overlapping  of  harvest 
seasons  for  olives,  tobacco,  and  cotton  because  of 
weather  conditions.  In  1973  because  there  was  less  cot- 
ton to  harvest  and  less  overlapping  of  cotton  picking  with 
the  harvest  of  other  major  crops,  the  cotton  harvest  went 
more  smoothly. 

International  Trade  in  Cotton 

Greece  has  typically  followed  a  liberal  cotton  trade 
policy.  In  most  years  it  has  exported  more  cotton  to  East 
European  countries  than  to  West  European  countries.  As 
shown  in  Table  2,  Greece  exports  cotton  to  a  fairly  wide 
range  of  countries — mostly  in  Europe. 


Turkey  and  Egypt  are  the  major  sources  of  cotton  im- 
ported into  Greece.  The  United  States  has  also  been  a 
regular  supplier,  and  in  recent  years  Greek  imports  of 
cotton  from  the  United  States  were  greater  than  imports 
from  Turkey.  Pakistan,  Sudan,  and  Uganda  are  among 
the  other  suppliers  of  cotton. 

Greece  will  export  an  estimated  310,000  bales  of  cot- 
ton during  1973-74,  and  during  the  same  period  imports 
are  expected  to  be  about  1 15,000  bales.  Exports  of  such  a 
magnitude  would  about  equal  those  for  the  highest  3  of 
the  past  6  years,  but  the  level  indicated  for  imports  would 
be  a  new  high,  well  above  the  1972-73  record  of  92,000 
bales. 

Consumption 

Mill  consumption  of  cotton  has  been  making  rapid 
strides  in  Greece  in  recent  years  From  a  narrow  range  of 
198,000  to  206,000  bales  per  year  in  the  crop  years 
1965-68,  consumption  has  jumped  to  an  estimated 
375,000  bales  in  1973-74.  This  growth  in  mill  use  of 
cotton  reflects  both  a  good  demand  for  textiles  at  home 
and  a  sharply  growing  export  demand,  which  led  to  a 
considerable  expansion  of  the  industry.  In  the  late  1960's 
Greece  had  less  than  500,000  spindles  but  the  number  is 
expected  to  expand  to  some  700,000  spindles  during 
1974.  Much  of  the  growth  in  yarn  production  has  been  in 
the  counts  above  20's. 

Most  of  the  cotton  textile  exports  from  Greece  are  in 
the  form  of  yarn.  Total  cotton  textile  exports  in  calendar 
1965  were  nearly  5,000  metric  tons  and  yarn  comprised 
85  percent  of  the  total.  By  1972  cotton  textile  exports 
totaled  20,710  metric  tons,  of  which  92  percent  was 
yarn.  In  recent  years  some  80-90  percent  of  yarn  exports 
have  moved  into  the  European  Community  (EC).  The 
EC's  share  of  Greece's  other  cotton  textile  exports  was 
slightly  lower. 
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TABLE  2:    Exports  of  Cotton  from  Greece  by  Coiintry  of  Destination, 
Anniial  1965-72,  Year  Beginning  August  1 


Area  and  Country  :      I965  :  I966  :  I967  :  I968  :  1969  :  I970  :  I97I  :  I972 


1,000  1,000  1,000  1,000  1,000  1,000  1,000  1,000, 
bales-*-  bales'^  bales-*-  bales-*-  bales •*-  bales'^  bales"*"  bales' 


Comrn'unist  coimtries: 


15 

18 

18 

13 

20 

8 

23 

Ik 

20 

12 

13 

18 

19 

10 

12 

27 

29 

22 

18 

30 

17 

6 

30 

22 

23 

16 

15 

27 

11 

25 

20 

6 

0 

13 

3 

22 

10 

13 

16 

USSR  

17 

ho 

23 

16 

7h 

11 

hh 

25 

127 

10'+ 

83 

I8U 

88 

106 

126 

EC  countries : 


Belgiim  and  Luxembourg... 

1 

2/ 

8 

2/ 

2 

3 

k 

k 

1 

2 

Ik 

3 

11 

15 

Ik 

9 

r 

0 

7 

2 

8 

18 

6 

6 

13 

35 

9 

19 

61 

25 

5 

1 

1 

7 

1 

2 

1 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

1 

9 

i+ 

1 

11 

17 

2 

9 

17 

80 

19 

h3 

109 

66 

26 

ther  coimtries : 

6 

7 

10 

6 

e 

0 

0 

0 

1+ 

7 

23 

10 

2 

6 

11 

15 

17 

1 

19 

7 

2 

39 

57 

20 

1 

1 

19 

6 

8 

9 

22 

25 

51 

60 

50 

56 

55 

51 

kk 

1 

2 

k 

2/ 

1 

22 

Ik 

10 

80 

78 

125 

78 

69 

131 

15^+ 

llU 

192 

222 

309 

180 

296 

328 

327 

266 

1/    Bales  of  i|8o  pounds  net. 


2/    Less  than  500  bales. 

SOUECE:    Monthly  Bulletin  of  External  Trade  Statistics  and  the  Hellenic  Cotton  Board; 
U.S.  Agricviltural  Attaches  and  other  representatives  abroad. 
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TABLE  3:    Greek  Imports  of  Cotton  by  Country  of  Origin, 
Annixal  I965  -72,  Year  Beginning  August  1 


Year 

:      Turkey  : 
•  • 

Egypt 

:    United  : 
:    States  : 
•  • 

other  ; 

* 

;  Total 

» 

1,000 
bales  1/ 

1,000 
bales  1/ 

1,000 
bales  1/ 

1,000 
bales  1/ 

1,000 
bales  1/ 

1965  

  35 

2 

2 

5 

  22 

25 

1 

6 

5i^ 

1967  

  5 

25 

16 

2/ 

i^5 

1968  

54 

26 

9 

2 

91 

1969  

27 

19 

1 

5 

52 

1970  

28 

13 

0 

52 

2h 

20 

11 

25 

80 

25 

19 

13 

92 

1/   Bales  of  kOo  po\mds  net. 
2/    Less  than  500  bales. 

SOUECE:    Monthly  B\illetin  of  External  Trade  Statistics  of  Greece. 
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TABLE  k:    Mill  Consianption  of  Raw  Cotton  in  Greece,  I965-I973 


/  *  •  • 

Year  1/  :         Domestic  :         Imported  :  Total 

«  »  » 

1,000  bales  2/       1,000  bales  2/       1,000  bales  2/ 

1965   1^9  50  199 

1966   161  206 

1967   153  h3  198 

1968   130  75  205 

1969   157  63  220 

1970   198  U2  2i+0 

1971   212  66  278 

1972   ...  320 

1973  3/   —  —  375 


1/  Year  beginning  A\jgust  1. 
2/  Bales  of  kdo  pounds  net, 
^  Estimated. 

SOURCE:    Statements  of  Greek  delegations  to  the  Plenary  Meetings  of  ICAC  and  mamjscript 
data. 
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WORLD  COTTON  PRODUCTION 
IN  1973-74  UP  MARGINALLY 


Current  estimates  indicate  a  record  world  cotton  crop  of 
59.3  million  bales  (480  lb.  net)  for  the  1973-74  season 
(August-July).  A  slight  increase  in  projected  yield  is  ex- 
pected to  offset  a  drop  in  acreage,  resulting  in  an  increase  of 
about  29,000  bales  over  the  1972-73  crop.  The  net  increase 
reflects  a  decline  of  705,000  bales  in  the  United  States  and 
371,000  bales  in  foreign  non-Communist  countries  offset  by 
about  a  1 .105-million-bale  increase  in  Communist  countries. 

In  foreign  non-Communist  countries,  production  is  now  es- 
timated at  27.4  million  bales,  down  from  27.8  million  in 
1972-73  and  708,000  bales  below  forecasts  earlier  this  sea- 
son. Appreciable  increases  in  Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  El  Sal- 
vador, Spain,  South  Africa,  and  Afghanistan  were  not 
enough  to  offset  large  decreases  in  Colombia,  Argentina, 
Nigeria,  Greece,  Turkey,  Pakistan,  Egypt,  and  Brazil.  This 
latest  reduction  in  expected  total  outturn  among  foreign 
non-Communist  countries  contrasts  sharply  with  expectations 
earlier  this  year,  and  predominantly  reflects  rain-reduced 
crops  in  Brazil  (down  200,000  bales  from  February)  and 
Argentina  (down  160,(XK)),  and  drought-reduced  acreage  in 
Colombia  (down  105,000  bales).  The  decline  in  India's  pro- 
duction estimate  (down  500,000)  reflects  the  effects  of  early 
season  rain  as  well  as  official  statistical  revisions. 

Production  in  Communist  countries  during  the  current  sea- 
son is  placed  at  18.9  million  bales,  up  over  6  percent  from  the 
17.8  million  bales  produced  in  1972-73.  The  increase,  un- 
changed from  forecasts  earlier  in  the  year,  results  from  a  rec- 
ord crop  of  1 1 .8  million  bales  in  the  USSR,  and  a  return  to 
more  normal  production  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

The  U.S.  crop  is  now  placed  at  13  million  baies  (May 
estimate),  down  from  last  season's  13.7  million. 

Natural  disasters  combined  with  competition  from  other 
crops  to  reduce  total  area  devoted  to  cotton  in  1973-74  to  80.7 
million  acres,  compared  with  82.1  last  season.  Although 
down  only  2  percent  from  February  estimates,  acreage  in 
several  foreign  non-Communist  countries  is  off  considerably 
from  levels  a  year  ago.  The  reduction  of  approximately 
470,000  acres  in  Pakistan's  cotton  area  was  caused  by  severe 
flooding  early  in  the  season.  In  Mexico,  where  competition 
from  othe.  crops  produced  the  heaviest  percentage  reduction 
in  acreage  (14  percent),  area  was  down  about  I70,0(X)  acres. 


Proportionately,  the  drop  of  about  200,000  acres  in  Turkey 
was  also  appreciable  (down  11  percent). 

By  volume,  the  reduction  in  Greece  was  less  significant 
(down  45,000  acres),  although  it  represents  a  proportionate 
decrease  almost  equal  to  that  occurring  in  Mexico.  These  and 
several  other  reductions  in  area  (Bolivia,  Colombia,  Nigeria, 
and  Syria)  were  only  partly  offset  by  expansions  in  El  Sal- 
vador, Nicaragua,  Argentina,  Paraguay,  Peru,  India,  and 
South  Africa.  Acreage  in  Communist  countries  is  placed  at 
17.8  million  for  1973-74,  not  significantly  changed  from  a 
year  earlier.  Latest  estimates  place  harvested  acreage  in  the 
United  States  at  11,989,000  acres,  a  reduction  of  almost  1 
million  acres  below  the  1972-73  level. 

Acreage  and  production  estimates  indicate  that  average 
world  yield  will  reach  a  record  353  pounds  per  acre,  up  7 
pounds  or  2  percent  from  the  previous  record  of  346  pounds 
in  1972-73,  and  almost  10  percent  above  the  recent  5-year 
average  (1967-71)  of  323  pounds  per  acre.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  El  alvador,  Mexico,  Argentina,  Brazil,  Egypt,  India, 
and  Iran,  virtually  all  other  major  foreign  producing  countries 
show  substantial  increases:  Sudan  (up  25  percent),  Spain  (up 
22  percent),  Tanzania  (up  17  percent),  Nicaragua  (up  12  per- 
cent), and  Syria  (up  11  percent). 

Production  of  extra- long  staple  (ELS)  cotton  in  non- 
Communist  countries  last  season  declined  to  a  5-year  low  and 
is  expected  to  increase  only  marginally  this  season.  Current 
estimates  place  the  ELS  crop  at  1 .9  million  bales,  reflecting  a 
drop  of  just  over  170,000  bales  from  expectations  earlier  in 
the  year.  Unlike  1972-73,  when  the  total  decrease  was  shared 
by  all  major  producting  countries,  the  increase  this  season 
reflects  a  large  increase  in  Peru  (up  71  percent),  a  less  than 
proportionate  but  equally  significant  increase  in  the  Sudan 
(up  9  percent),  increased  production  in  Morocco,  and  respec- 
tive decreases  of  17  percent  and  6  percent  in  the  United  States 
and  Egypt.  The  increase  in  Peru  is  largely  the  result  of  in- 
creased acreage  resulting  from  fa\  orable  prices;  in  the  Sudan 
it  is  the  result  of  more  normal  yields  following  the  shortfall  in 
1972-73. 

Although  prices  have  receded  somewhat  from  January 
jjeak  levels  the  present  price  situation  is  likely  to  favor  in- 
creased plantings  of  cotton  in  1974-75.  U.S.  farmers  as  of 


March  1  intended  to  increase  cotton  acreage  in  1974-75  by  18 
percent  from  actual  plantings  in  the  current  season  to  boost 
planted  acreage  to  14.8  itiillion.  However,  unusually  dry 
weather  on  the  Texas  High  Plains  and  an  extremely  wet 
spring  in  northern  areas  of  the  Delta  have  restricted  plantings 
and  increased  abandonment.  Preliminary  indications  point  to 
planted  acreage  of  about  14  million  acres  with  as  much  as  10 
percent  abandonment,  compared  with  6  percent  in  recent 
years. 

A  survey  of  principal  foreign  producing  countries  indicates 
that  many  of  those  countries  will  also  increase  cotton  acreage 
this  season,  although  the  overall  increase  will  be  much  less 
than  that  in  the  United  States.  Overall,  Central  and  South 
American  producing  countries  appear  to  be  most  inclined  to 
expand  cotton  acreage  in  1974-75,  with  African  producing 
countries  showing  the  least  expansion. 

FOREIGN  NON-COMMUNIST 
PRODUCTION  OFF  1  PERCENT 

Cotton  production  in  foreign  non-Communist  countries  is 
placed  at  27.4  million  bales,  down  over  371,000  bales  from 
last  season's  27.8  million,  but  7  percent  above  the  recent 
5-year  average  (1967-71).  The  1972-73  crop  declined  slightly 
from  that  of  the  previous  year  (1971-72),  primarily  because 
of  weather-reduced  yields  in  India  and  throughout  Central 
America. 

During  the  current  season  national  production  increased  by 
40,000-250,000  bales  or  more  in  Guatemala,  Nicaragua, 
Peru,  Spain,  Angola,  the  Republic  of  South  Africa, 
Rhodesia,  the  Sudan,  Tanzania,  Afghanistan,  and  India. 
Similar  decreases  are  anticipated  in  Argentina,  Mexico, 
Brazil,  Greece,  the  Central  African  Republic,  Egypt, 
Nigeria,  Iran,  and  Turkey. 

Cotton  acreage  in  foreign  non-Communist  countries  is 
down  marginally  from  that  of  last  year  to  50.9  million  acres 
in  1973-74,  slightly  above  the  1967-71  average  of  50.3  mil- 
lion. Average  yield  is  expected  to  be  259  pounds  of  lint  per 
acre,  almost  unchanged  from  last  season's  average,  but  in- 
creasing almost  7  percent  over  the  recent  5-year  average 
(1967-71). 

Mexican  Crop  Down 

Appreciably 

Effective  competition  for  land,  primarily  from  the 
wheat/soybean  rotation  in  Sonora/Sinaloa,  caused  production 
of  raw  cotton  in  Mexico  to  drop  roughly  13  percent  in 
1973-74.  Production  is  forecast  at  1 .6  million  bales,  from  a 
total  land  area  of  1 .1  million  acres.  This  represents  a  drop  of 
240,000  bales  and  171,000  acres  from  respective  production 
and  area  levels  in  1972-73  when  growing  conditions,  yields, 
and  quality  of  lint  were  considered  normal.  The  reduction  in 
area  is  somewhat  more  extensive  than  indicated  earlier,  but  a 
small  improvement  in  late  season  weather  and  more  success- 
ful insect  control  measures  raised  yield  slightly  to  699  pounds 
of  lint  per  acre.  The  low  grade  problem,  in  evidence  earlier  in 
the  season  in  the  region  of  Sinora/Sinaloa,  improved  as  har- 
vesting progressed  and  as  more  labor  became  available. 


For  the  1974-75  season  several  factors  appear  to  have 
drawn  some  land  out  of  the  wheat/soybean  rotation  that  re- 
duced production  this  season.  Water  shortages  expected  later 
this  spring  because  of  recent  drought  conditions  in  Sonora 
that  have  reduced  water  levels  in  irrigation  reservoirs  have 
prompted  some  soybean  farmers  to  plant  cotton  while  water  is 
still  available.  (Soybean  cannot  be  planted  until  after  wheat 
comes  off  in  April  and  early  May.)  Next  to  the  water  situa- 
tion, attractive  cotton  prices  rank  second  in  explaining  the 
return  to  cotton.  Furthermore,  despite  higher  fertilizer  prices 
and  some  tight  supplies,  application  rates  for  cotton  have  not 
been  reduced  significantly.  Generally  good  growing  condi- 
tions were  being  reported  throughout  May  and  the  current 
forecast  for  1974-75  is  for  the  production  of  approximately 
1 .9  million  bales. 

Central  American  Production 
Up  16  Percent 

Production  of  cotton  in  Central  America  increased  by  just 
over  300,000  bales  this  season  to  a  total  of  1.54  million.  A 
rise  of  19  percent  in  area  devoted  to  cotton  brings  the  1973-74 
level  to  965,000  acres  from  813,000  in  1972-73.  Included  in 
the  overall  rise  in  area  was  some  land  previously  applied  to 
other  uses,  such  that  average  overall  yield  this  season  is  ex- 
pected to  be  up  by  about  5  percent  to  766  pounds  of  lint  per 
acre,  compared  with  729  pounds  in  1972-73  and  a  5-year 
(1967-71)  average  of  734  pounds. 

Production  of  cotton  in  NICARAGUA  reached  a  record 
650,000  bales  during  1973-74,  representing  an  increase  of  38 
percent  over  last  season's  470,000  bales.  Area  under  cotton 
during  the  current  season  was  up  23  percent  to  450,000  acres. 
After  generally  favorable  weather,  average  yield  should  be  up 
to  about  693  pounds  per  acre,  representing  an  increase  of  12 
percent  over  last  season's  weather  and  insect-reduced  yields, 
but  16  percent  below  the  1971-72  level  of  818  pounds  per 
acre. 

The  record  level  attained  this  season  in  total  area  devoted 
to  cotton  is  likely  to  decrease  the  1974-75  crop.  This  possibil- 
ity is  reinforced  by  indications  in  early  May  that  prices  being 
offered  for  Nicaragua's  1973-74  crop  exports  were  not  attrac- 
tive enough  to  produce  plantings  for  1974-75  equal  to  those 
for  this  season.  The  high  prices  of  such  inputs  as  fertilizer  and 
pesticides — plus  the  National  Bank's  requirement  that  those 
who  make  use  of  bank  financing  plant  a  portion  of  their 
acreage  to  basic  grains — also  foster  some  reduction  in  area. 
Current  estimates  for  the  1974-75  area  are  therefore  placed  at 
approximately  400,000  acres.  With  yields  equal  to  the 
1967-71  average  this  area  would  produce  a  crop  of  approxi- 
mately 560,000  bales. 

The  record  production  of  510,0(K)  bales  of  cotton  from 
255,000  acres  in  1973-74  will  mark  the  fourth  straight  year  of 
expanding  cotton  production  in  GUATEMALA.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  brief  period  of  cool  precipitation  that  slightly 
extended  the  growing  season,  generally  favorable  weather, 
improved  insect  control,  and  an  expansion  of  16  percent  in 
area  devoted  to  cotton  are  responsible  for  the  increase. 

This  latest  increase  in  acreage,  to  the  highest  levels  on  rec- 
ord, will  put  the  major  burden  on  productivity  next  season  if 
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Guatemala  is  to  succeed  in  current  efforts  to  expand  outturn. 
Additional  acreage  is  likely  to  be  scarce  due  to  competition 
from  livestock  and  sugarcane.  Preliminay  indications  are  that 
acreage  in  1974-75  may  be  up  as  much  as  5  percent.  Average 
yield  this  season,  at  960  pounds  per  acre,  is  up  3  percent  from 
the  927  pounds  achieved  in  1972-73  and  considerably  above 
the  1967-71  average  of  782  pounds  per  acre. 

Although  there  is  potential  for  some  expansion  in  area  de- 
voted to  cotton,  higher-than-average  yields  during  the  past 
two  seasons,  the  prospect  of  less  productive  land  being 
brought  into  production,  and  reports  of  higher  fertilizer  prices 
and  tighter  supplies  are  likely  to  dampen  any  appreciable  in- 
crease in  production. 

Dry,  hot  weather  early  in  the  season,  that  served  as  the 
basis  for  a  slightly  higher  March  estimate  of  EL 
SALVADOR'S  1973-74  production,  was  followed  by  late 
season  rains  that  lowered  the  figure  to  a  current  estimate  of 
355,000  bales  from  240,000  acres.  The  14  percent  increase  in 
acreage  this  season  was  primarily  price  induced.  The  rains 
were  responsible  for  the  slight  reduction  in  average  yield  to 
710  pounds  of  lint  per  acre.  Results  this  season  contrast 
sharply  with  those  of  1972-73,  when  a  21  percent  increase  in 
acreage,  severe  drought,  and  a  serious  infestation  of  boll- 
worm  held  production  to  only  320,000  bales — an  increase  of 
less  than  2  percent  over  that  of  1971-72.  Preliminary  indica- 
tions are  that  farmers  will  devote  about  the  same  acreage  to 
cotton  in  1974-75.  However,  a  decree  under  consideration  by 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  that  prohibits  its  planting  within 
approximately  100  yards  of  specified  sites  and  areas  could 
reduce  total  area  10-40  percent,  depending  upon  its  interpre- 
tation and  application.  Based  upon  recent  yield  history,  some 
rise  over  the  past  season's  average  yield  is  indicated,  to  result 
in  production  above  this  year's  level. 

In  HONDURAS  1973-74  production  is  placed  at  24,000 
bales,  up  20  percent  from  the  20,000  produced  in  1972-73. 
Yield  increases  of  26  percent  (to  672  lb.  per  acre)  and  an 
increase  of  1 1  percent  in  area  (to  20,000  acres)  contributed  to 
the  rise  and  signals  a  desire  on  the  part  of  both  public  and 
private  officials  to  expand  cotton  production  in  Honduras. 

Moderate  Decrease  In 
South  American  Production 

Weather  related  shortfalls  in  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Co- 
lombia are  primarily  responsible  for  a  lower  aggregate 
1973-74  estimate  for  South  American  producing  countries. 
The  current  estimate  of  4.63  million  bales,  while  nearly 
500,000  bales  below  the  March  forecast,  is  nonetheless  only 
210,000  bales  or  4  percent  below  last  year's  production. 

Current  estimates  place  BRAZIL'S  1973-74  cotton  produc- 
tion at  2.8  million  bales,  considerably  below  both  the  March 
forecast  and  last  year's  outturn.  In  northeast  Brazil,  where 
harvesting  of  the  current  season's  outturn  had  essentially  been 
completed  by  early  February,  the  estimate  remains  un- 
changed at  965,000  bales.  Estimates  of  Brazil's  southern 
crop  have  been  lowered  considerably,  as  favorable  weather 
during  planting  and  early  stages  of  germination  led  to  an  op- 
timistic March  forecast.  Heavy  rains  in  late  March  reduced 
outturn  to  approximately  1 .8  million  bales,  about  12  percent 


lower  than  anticipated.  Seed  sales  for  the  current  season's 
planting  (mid-October  1973)  in  several  zones  of  southern 
Brazil's  State  of  Sao  Paulo  indicate  both  a  shift  to  higher 
yielding  zones  and  an  expansion  in  area. 

This  latest  reduction  in  Brazil's  total  outturn  puts  the  cur- 
rent year's  crop  only  5  percent  below  the  2.95  million  bales 
produced  in  1972-73.  With  the  exception  of  the  southern 
State  of  Goias,  where  rains  and  insects  considerably  reduced 
anticipated  yields,  the  1972-73  cotton  season  in  South  Brazil 
was  one  of  the  best  on  record,  with  production  reaching  ap- 
proximately 2.067  million  bales.  Production  in  the  north  has 
been  expanding  since  the  drought-reduced  crop  of  1970-71 
and  reached  882,000  bales  during  1972-73. 

Preliminary  indications  are  that  Brazil  may  devote  approx- 
imately 6  million  acres  to  cotton  in  1974-75,  an  increase  of 
about  3  percent  over  this  season's  level.  In  North  Brazil, 
where  planting  for  the  1974-75  crop  generally  takes  place  in 
February  and  March,  April  rains  forced  considerable  replant- 
ing, and  in  early  May  excessive  rains  had  returned,  particu- 
larly to  the  States  of  Ceara  and  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  ham- 
pering replanting  efforts.  In  late  May  efforts  to  secure  addi- 
tional planting  seed  from  the  south  met  with  difficulties,  as 
farmers  in  that  region  were  already  facing  the  possibility  of  a 
shortfall  in  seed  stocks  for  the  next  crop  (planted  in  October). 
Energy  supplies  are  expected  to  have  little  or  no  effect  on 
1974-75  production,  although  price  inflation  is  of  some  con- 
cern. 

For  the  second  consecutive  year,  weather  related  problems 
have  lowered  ARGENTINA'S  production  of  raw  cotton. 
Current  estimates  place  total  1973-74  outturn  at  480,000 
bales,  over  30  percent  below  early  season  expectations  and  17 
percent  below  last  season's  production.  The  reduction  is  at- 
tributed to  heavy  rains  during  late  April  and  early  May,  that 
affected  most  severely  the  States  of  Santiago  del  Estero  and 
Chaco.  Area  this  season  is  placed  at  1 .25  million  acres,  up  14 
percent  over  last  year's  level.  The  largest  increase  in  area  (19 
percent)  occurred  in  the  Province  of  Santiago  del  Estero, 
while  in  the  Province  of  Chaco,  which  accounts  for  about  56 
percent  of  the  planted  cotton  area,  a  10  percent  increase  over 
last  year's  area  was  reported.  Plantings  in  Corrientes,  a  less 
important  producing  zone,  were  off  by  about  23  percent.  This 
follows  a  year  during  which  unfavorable  weather  resulted  in 
the  abandonment  of  nearly  20  percent  of  the  area  planted  to 
cotton  and  the  production  of  580,(X)0  bales,  still  well  above 
the  1967-71  average  of  462,000. 

Evidence  in  early  January  indicated  as  much  as  a  25  f)er- 
cent  expasion  in  area  for  the  1974-75  crop. 

Weather-induced  delays  in  plantings  as  well  as  the  delayed 
announcement  of  cotton  support  prices  have  resulted  in 
downward  revision  of  COLOMBIA'S  total  1973-74  produc- 
tion to  600,000  bales.  This  latest  reduction  results  almost  ex- 
clusively from  drought-reduced  plantings  and  yields  in  the 
Central  Zone  (planted  from  January  to  March).  Total  planted 
area  is  estimated  at  628,(XX)  acres,  compared  with  687,000  in 
1972-73.  Overall  yield  inceased  about  5  percent  to  459 
pounds  of  lint  per  acre,  still  5  percent  below  to  1967-71  aver- 
age of  485  pounds.  The  increase  stems  entirely  from  favora- 
ble weather  conditions  in  the  Northern  Zone  (planted  from 
July  to  August)  that  offset  the  drought-reduced  yields  in  the 
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Central  Zone.  In  1972-73  cotton  production  increased  by  7 
percent  to  an  estimated  625,000  bales,  as  a  23  percent  expan- 
sion in  planted  acreage  was  more  than  adequate  to  offset  a 
drought-related  14  percent  decline  in  average  yield. 

The  outlook  for  1974-75  is  for  an  increase  in  cotton  area, 
and  results  from  the  fact  that  the  Government  continues  to 
encourage  cotton  production  both  as  a  source  of  foreign  ex- 
change and  cottonseed  for  the  domestic  feeds  and  oil  indus- 
try. Also,  domestic  support  prices  have  been  increased  each 
season,  the  availability  of  credit  per  acre  was  recently  raised 
20  percent,  technical  programs  have  been  expanded,  and  an 
export  subsidy  equal  to  13  percent  of  the  foreign  exchange 
surrendered  to  the  Government  remains  in  effect.  These  and 
the  likelihood  of  an  agreement  between  producers  and  the 
textile  industry  to  equalize  domestic  and  international  prices 
by  March  1975  are  likely  to  induce  an  area  expansion  in 
1974-75  of  about  14  percent,  which,  combined  with  a  return 
to  more  normal  yields  in  the  Central  Zone,  could  produce  as 
much  as  710,000  bales  of  cotton. 

Estimates  of  PERU'S  1973-74  lint  outturn  continue  at 
390,000  bales,  an  increase  of  22  percent  over  1972-73. 
Largely  responsible  for  the  increase  were  attractive  interna- 
tional prices  that  more  than  offset  some  slightly  adverse  ef- 
fects of  land  reform.  Current  outturn  reflects  234,000  bales  of 
Tanguis  (up  11  percent)  and  156,000  bales  of  ELS  (up  47 
percent).  Total  acreage  for  the  current  season  is  placed  at 
375,000,  up  15  percent  over  last  year. 

Lint  production  in  1972-73  remains  unchanged  from  ear- 
lier reports  at  320,000  bales,  the  lowest  production  in  24 
years.  Despite  the  appreciable  upturn  in  production  this  year 
in  response  to  attractive  world  prices,  the  long-term  stagna- 
tion (Peru's  production  annually  averaged  560,000  bales  be- 
tween 1958-68)  reflects  the  combined  result  of  uncertainty 
over  official  cotton  policy,  competition  from  and  official 
preference  for  food  crops,  and  mixed  results  in  the  technolog- 
ical implementation  undertaken  as  a  part  of  Peru's  agrarian 
reform.  Preliminary  reports  suggest  that  total  1974-75  ac- 
reage may  increase  1 1  percent  to  415,000. 

European   Production  Unchanged 

At  877,000  bales  European  production  of  cotton  in 
1973-74  roughly  equaled  that  of  the  previous  year.  An  ap- 
preciable drop  in  Greece's  production  was  offset  by  an  in- 
crease in  Spain. 

Production  in  GREECE  in  1973-74  totaled  575,000  bales, 
down  about  7  percent  from  earlier  estimates  because  of  poor 
weather  during  the  early  harvest  season,  but  second  only  to 
the  record  high  635,000  bales  produced  in  1972-73.  Despite 
official  policy  to  encourage  expanded  production,  total 
acreage  in  1973-74  declined  12  percent  to  about  365,000 
acres.  Competition  for  land  in  some  areas  from  sugar,  com, 
and  alfalfa,  as  well  as  rising  cotton  production  costs  and  the 
possibility  of  labor  shortages  are  primarily  responsible  for  the 
decline. 

Yields  have  been  rising  steadily  in  recent  years  because  of 
improved  cultivation  practices,  increased  area  of  cotton  under 
irrigation,  and  wider  use  of  mechanical  pickers  for  which  of- 
ficial subsidies  are  provided.  Planted  area  in  1974  is  forecast 


at  390,000  acres,  down  from  earlier  expectations  because  of 
cool,  wet  weather.  Production  is  forecast  at  600,000  bales. 

Cotton  production  in  SPAIN  in  1973-74  is  estimated  at 
285,000  bales,  an  increase  of  more  than  25  percent  over  that 
of  1972-73.  Acreage  is  placed  at  about  270,000  acres,  up 
slightly  over  the  previous  season's.  Production  was  above 
earlier  estimates  following  successful  control  of  bollworm  in- 
festation and  introduction  by  the  Government  in  spring  1973 
of  price  incentive  schemes  to  benefit  growers  and  ginners  and 
subsidies  to  promote  mechanization  of  cotton  picking. 
Planted  acreage  in  1974-75  is  expected  to  exceed  that  of 
1973-74  by  about  10  percent.  With  normal  yields  production 
would  rise  to  a  little  over  300,000  bales. 

Cotton  production  in  ITALY  in  1973-74  of  5,000  bales 
increased  1,000  bales  over  that  of  1972-73,  when  outturn, 
following  the  long  downward  trend,  had  decreased  30  percent 
from  that  of  the  previous  season.  Acreage  increased  to 
10,000  acres  in  1973-74,  compared  with  9,000  in  1972-73. 
Grower  interest  in  1973  was  attracted  by  high  cotton  prices, 
but  inadequate  mechanization  and  irrigation  held  Italian 
yields  to  the  lowest  level  achieved  among  European  produc- 
ers. 

Modest  Production 
Increase  in  Africa 

Despite  production  declines  in  Cameroon,  Chad, 
Nigeria,  Uganda,  and  Egypt,  increases  in  Angola, 
Rhodesia,  South  Africa,  the  Sudan,  and  Zaire — plus 
small  gains  in  several  other  African  countries — are  ex- 
pected to  boost  cotton  production  in  Africa  by  nearly 
300,000  bales  to  a  total  of  6  million  bales  in  1973-74. 

The  1973-74  outturn  in  EGYPT  has  been  officially  re- 
ported at  2.25  million  bales,  down  slightly  from  2.36 
million  in  1972-73.  Area  planted  to  cotton  was  also  down 
moderately  from  the  previous  year  to  about  1 .6  million 
acres,  with  a  corresponding  average  yield  of  674  pounds 
of  lint  per  acre.  Preliminary  indications  call  for  a  modest 
shift  of  cotton  area  into  wheat  in  1974,  decreasing  area 
planted  to  cotton  to  roughly  1.54  million  acres. 

Estimates  of  cotton  production  in  ANGOLA  remain  at 
150,000  bales  for  the  current  crop  year,  compared  to 
80,000  bales  in  1972-73  when  drought  caused  heavy 
losses.  Area  estimates  continue  to  be  placed  at  200,000 
acres,  the  same  as  last  season,  and  average  yield  at  a 
more  normal  360  pounds  per  acre,  compared  to  last 
season's  drought-reduced  192  pounds  per  acre. 

Cotton  production  estimates  in  the  SUDAN  are  un- 
changed from  earlier  reports  of  about  1.1  million  bales, 
up  200,000  bales  from  last  year's  weather-reduced  crop. 
This  was  produced  on  roughly  1 .2  million  acres,  margi- 
nally less  than  that  of  1972-73.  The  average  yield  in- 
creased to  440  pounds  of  lint  per  acre — up  about  25  per- 
cent from  the  previous  year's  level. 

In  TANZANIA  production  continues  to  be  anticipated 
at  350,000  bales,  up  substantially  from  300,000  the  pre- 
vious season.  The  Area  planted  to  cotton  remained  un- 
changed at  500,000  acres,  while  yields  increased  by 
about  17  percent  to  336  pounds  of  lint  per  acre. 


Estimated  NIGERIAN  cotton  production  in  1973-74 
has  been  revised  downward  to  140,000  bales  from  the 
190,000  bales  last  reported,  as  a  result  of  greater  damage 
from  drought  than  earlier  anticipated.  Area  estimates  of 
800,000  acres  remain  unchanged,  but  average  yield  was 
reduced  to  84  pounds  of  lint  per  acre.  In  1972-73  produc- 
tion was  215,000  bales  from  850,000  acres  for  a  corre- 
sponding average  yield  of  121  pounds  of  lint. 

Rain  damage  in  SOUTH  AFRICA  has  reduced  the  ear- 
lier cotton  production  forecast  of  around  190,000  bales 
to  about  155,000  bales,  still  a  record  crop.  Area  esti- 
mates for  the  current  marketing  year,  placed  at  150,000, 
result  in  a  corresponding  average  yield  of  495  pounds  of 
lint  per  acre — also  a  new  record. 

Modest  Decline  in 
Middle  East  Production 

Cotton  production  in  the  Middle  East  in  1973-74  de- 
clined by  5  percent  to  4.2  million  bales,  while  area  de- 
voted to  cotton  dropped  about  8  percent  to  3.2  million 
acres.  Drought  conditions  affected  acreage  more  than 
production,  with  the  result  that  the  average  aggregate 
yield  (though  reduced  in  two  countries)  rose  modestly  to 
628  pounds  of  lint  per  acre. 

Late  season  rain  damage  has  reduced  earlier  estimates 
of  a  record  1973-74  crop  in  IRAN  to  910,000  bales— a  4 
percent  decline  from  last  season's  outturn.  Area  devoted 
to  cotton  is  now  reported  at  about  830,000  acres,  margi- 
nally below  last  season's  level.  Though  lower  than  ex- 
pected, the  average  yield  estimate  of  526  pounds  per  acre 
is  35  percent  above  the  1967-71  average,  and  reflects 
Government  efforts  to  increase  cotton  production.  Area 
in  1974  is  forecast  to  increase  to  around  950,000  acres, 
which  at  current  yields  could  produce  over  1  million 
bales  of  lint. 

In  ISRAEL  estimates  of  the  1973-74  crop  remain  un- 
changed at  165,000  bales,  down  1 1  percent  from  the  pre- 
vious year's  record  crop.  Total  area  is  placed  at  86,000 
acres,  roughly  equal  to  that  harvested  last  season.  Tight 
water  supplies  resulting  from  abnormally  low  rainfall  re- 
duced average  yields  in  1973-74  to  966  pounds  per  acre, 
compared  with  1 ,033  pounds  per  acre  the  previous  sea- 
son. 

Total  area  under  cotton  in  1974  is  projected  to  increase 
by  roughly  20  percent  to  approximately  105,000  acres. 
Because  of  the  uncertain  water  situation  this  season,  a 
modest  decline  in  the  irrigated  portion  of  next  season's 
total  area  is  expected.  Projected  average  yield  will  be 
directly  affected  by  the  extent  to  which  such  a  diversion 
occurs. 

Because  of  drought  conditions  which  reduced  area 
planted  to  cotton  by  14  percent  to  500,000  acres, 
SYRIA'S  1973-74  cotton  production  is  estimated  to  have 
decreased  by  about  4  percent  from  the  1972-73  record 
crop  of  750,000  bales.  Average  yields  rose  to  a  record 
691  pounds  per  acre,  1 1  percent  higher  than  last  season. 
Yields  have  been  rising  steadily  in  the  last  several  years, 
reflecting  increased  planting  of  higher  yielding  varieties. 
Most  cotton  is  now  grown  on  irrrigated  land. 


Despite  good  weather  conditions  in  early  1974, 
planted  acreage  is  expected  to  decline  about  10  percent 
from  last  year  because  of  flooding  of  some  cotton  land 
behind  the  Euphrates  dam  and  competition  of  other  crops 
in  some  irrigated  areas.  However,  area  planted  to  cotton 
is  expected  to  increase  beginning  in  1976-77,  when  more 
irrigated  land  becomes  available  after  completion  of  the 
Euphrates  dam  project. 

In  TURKEY  the  1973-74  cotton  harvest  totaled  2.4 
million  bales,  as  essentially  unchanged  yields  combined 
with  a  drop  in  acreage  of  approximately  1 1  percent,  re- 
duced production  from  last  season's  record  2.5  million 
bales.  Total  planted  area  in  1973-74  was  1.7  million 
acres,  down  from  12.9  million  the  previous  season.  Av- 
erage yield  was  674  pounds  of  lint  per  acre,  compared 
with  the  1967-71  average  yield  of  584.  Planted  acreage 
in  1974  is  tentatively  placed  at  1 .9  million  acres.  An  av- 
erage yield  equivalent  to  that  achieved  for  the  1970  and 
1971  crops  would  produce  approximately  2.7  million 
bales  of  cotton. 

Decline  in  the 

Far  Eastern  Production 

Among  Far  Eastern  producing  countries,  India's  crop  was 
roughly  equal  to  last  year,  but  sizable  production  declines 
occurred  in  Pakistan,  Thailand,  and  Australia.  Because  of  a 
decrease  in  the  estimate  of  India's  1973-74  crop,  aggregate 
production  in  1973-74  among  the  four  countries  listed  has 
been  revised  downward  by  200,000  bales  to  8.4  million. 
Overall,  area  devoted  to  cotton  also  dropped  marginally  from 
that  of  the  previous  year  and  average  yield  decreased  slightly 
to  168  pounds  of  lint  per  acre. 

Official  estimates  of  PAKISTAN'S  1973-74  cotton  crop, 
damaged  by  August  flooding  in  the  two  major  producing  re- 
gions (Punjab  and  Sind),  remain  at  3  million  bales  from  4.5 
million  acres.  Average  yields  rose  to  320  pounds  of  lint  per 
acre,  compared  with  312  pounds  the  previous  season.  The 
decline  in  area  of  about  470,(X)0  acres  from  1972-73  was  al- 
most entirely  due  to  the  August  floods,  that  reduced  the  crop 
about  6  percent  below  last  year's  level  and  23  percent  below 
targeted  production.  Final  official  estimates  place  1972-73 
production  at  3.2  million  bales  from  4.9  million  acres.  With 
Government  encouragement,  area  planted  to  cotton  in  1974  is 
expected  to  increase  to  around  5.1  million  acres,  which  could 
produce  around  3.3  million  bales. 

In  INDIA,  official  statistical  revisions  and  unseasonably 
cold  weather  in  much  of  the  central  belt  and  the  west  coast 
during  February,  have  reduced  the  1973-74  production  esti- 
mate to  5.2  million  bales — down  2(X),0(X)  since  the  last  report 
in  March.  Current  lint  outturn  is  12  percent  below  the 
1971-72  record  of  5.9  million  bales  and  is  being  produced  on 
approximately  19.7  million  acres.  Area  devoted  to  cotton  in 
1973-74  is  still  estimated  at  19.3  million  acres,  marginally 
higher  than  the  19  million  acres  in  1972-73. 

Increases  in  area  during  the  current  season  were  mainly  in 
Maharashtra,  Haryana,  and  Rajasthan  and  are  generally  at- 
tributable to  favorable  weather  conditions  at  planting  time. 
Decreases  were  reported  in  Kamataka  and  Punjab.  Increased 
production  of  long  staple  cottons  is  a  characteristic  of  this 
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year's  crop,  especially  on  the  west  coast  and  in  the  south, 
where  overall  production  increases  characterized  the  1973-74 
outturn.  For  the  second  consecutive  year  increased  produc- 
tion of  long  staple  cottons  has  been  a  key  feature  of  the  Indian 
crop  reflecting  official  policy  designed  to  accelerate  domestic 
production  of  long  staple  varieties.. 

Land  planted  to  cotton  in  1974  is  forecast  to  increase  to 
about  19.5  million  acres,  with  a  possible  lint  outturn  of 
roughly  5.4  million  bales.  However,  much  will  depend  on  a 
successful  summer  monsoon,  since  less  than  20  percent  of 
India's  cotton  is  irrigated. 

Estimates  of  AUSTRALIAN  production  in  1973-74  are 
unchanged  from  the  last  report.  As  a  result  of  flooding  in 
January,  lint  outturn  is  not  expected  to  exceed  120,000  bales 
and  could  be  lower.  Flooding  also  reduced  the  area  devoted 
to  cotton  to  75,000  acres  from  an  average  of  about  100,000 
acres  over  the  past  several  years.  Damage  was  most  severe  in 
the  Namoi  Valley  in  New  South  Wales  where  the  harvest, 
which  normally  accounts  for  roughly  50  percent  of  total  out- 
turn, has  been  halved. 

COMMUNIST  PRODUCTION 
UP  6  PERCENT 

Aggregate  cotton  production  in  Communist  countries  has 
been  placed  higher  by  just  over  1  million  bales  in  1973-74  to 
total  of  18.9  million  bales,  up  over  6  percent  from  the  17.8 
million  estimated  in  1972-73. 

Despite  rain  and  low  air  and  soil  temperatures  during  part 
of  the  season  and  earlier  than  usual  frost  during  the  harvest 
period  in  some  cotton  areas  of  Central  Asia,  the  SOVIET 
UNION  harvested  its  fourth  record  cotton  crop  in  as  many 
years  with  total  1973-74  output  now  placed  at  11.8  million 
bales.  This  latest  increase,  the  product  of  essentially  un- 
changed area  (6.8  million  acres),  represents  an  increase  of 
600,000  bales  over  last  season's  outturn  and  an  increase  in 
excess  of  2  million  bales  over  the  recent  5-year  (1967-71) 
average,  during  which  time  cotton  area  was  about  6  percent 
below  current  levels. 

The  yield  increase,  that  contributed  to  this  season's  record 
crop  and  upon  which  the  USSR  places  major  emphasis  in 
longer  range  expansion  plans,  results  from  better  agricultural 
practices,  and  new  and  more  disease-resistant  seed  varieties 
combined  with  increased  use  of  fertilizers  and  pesticides.  Re- 
portedly mechanical  harvesting  also  has  been  on  the  increase, 
accounting  fror  50  percent  of  all  cotton  harvested  in  1973-74. 

During  1973  the  USSR  began  to  develop  two  new  cotton 
areas  in  southern  Uzbekistan  (the  major  cotton  producing 
Republic  which  this  season  contributed  roughly  7.5  million 
bales  to  the  total  production).  The  Karshi  Valley  irrigation 
scheme,  the  larger  of  the  two,  is  expected  to  reach  210,000 
acres  by  1975,  yielding  approximately  150,000  bales; 
530,000  acres  by  1980,  yielding  615,000  bales;  and  by  the 
mid-to-late  1980's,  2.2  million  acres  yielding  almost  2  mil- 
lion bales. 

While  the  Soviet  Union  has  traditionally  had  a  positive  net 
trade  position  in  cotton,  some  deterioration  was  evident  dur- 
ing 1968-70  as  gradual  increases  in  domestic  consumption 
were  not  matched  by  corresponding  production  increases. 
Output  over  the  past  four  seasons  has  reversed  this  situation, 
and  in  terms  of  future  production  the  outlook  is  for  a  continu- 


ation of  the  trend  towards  a  larger  exportable  surplus. 

Current  plans  are  to  expand  acreage  in  1974-75  to  6.9  mil- 
lion acres.  As  of  June  3,  sowing  operations  in  all  areas  was 
virtually  complete;  and  the  cool,  rainy  weather  that  charac- 
terized parts  of  Central  Asia  in  early  April  reportedly  has 
been  followed  in  late  May  by  more  favorable  conditions. 

Production  in  the  PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA  is 
estimated  at  some  7  million  bales,  up  an  estimated  500,000 
from  the  1972-73  drought-reduced  level.  Last  season's  yields 
are  expected  to  return  to  an  approximately  normal  level  of 
about  311  pounds  per  acre,  still  some  6  percent  below  aver- 
age levels  between  1967-71.  Area  in  1973-74  is  placed  at 
approximately  10.8  million  acres,  down  somewhat  from  last 
season's  11  million,  primarily  due  to  increasing  competition 
for  land  from  food  crops. 

U.S.  PRODUCTION 
DOWN  5  PERCENT 

May  1  forecasts  place  the  1973-74  production  of  all  U.S. 
cotton  at  13  million  bales  (including  78,100  bales  of  Pima 
cotton),  a  5  percent  drop  from  last  season's  13.7  million  (in- 
cluding 95,800  bales  of  Pima).  This  latest  official  estimate  of 
the  flood-reduced  1973-74  cotton  crop  is  nonetheless  24  per- 
cent above  the  1971-72  production.  Harvested  acreage  is  cur- 
rently placed  at  12  million,  down  almost  8  percent  from  last 
season's  13  million.  Average  yield  in  1973-74  is  519  pounds 
of  lint  per  acre,  up  from  507  pounds  in  1972-73  and  438 
pounds  in  1971-72. 

Based  on  a  March  1  survey,  growers  in  the  14  major  cotton 
producing  States  intend  to  plant  14.8  million  acres  of  all  cot- 
ton in  1974-75,  an  increase  of  18  percent  over  actual  plant- 
ings of  12.5  million  acres  in  1973.  Increases  by  State  range 
from  a  low  of  2  percent  in  South  Carolina  to  a  high  of  78 
percent  in  Missouri.  The  only  reported  drop  (1  percent)  oc- 
curred in  North  Carolina. 

Aggregate  area  increases  were  greatest  in  the  Delta,  where 
growers  intended  to  plant  4.9  million  acres— up  34  percent 
from  1973.  Planting  in  other  areas,  with  increases  from  the 
previous  year  in  parentheses,  were:  the  Far  West,  117  million 
acres  (up  27  percent);  the  Southwest,  6.5  million  acres  (up  9 
percent);  and  the  Southeast,  1 .5  million  acres  (up  9  percent). 
The  increases  reflected  in  the  survey  are  attributable  to  high 
market  prices  this  season,  growing  international  demand  for 
U.S.  cotton,  and  increased  freedom  to  plant  in  1974.  The 
acreage  allotment  in  1974  for  American-Pima  is  117,719 
acres,  virtually  unchanged  from  the  current  season. 

However,  as  late  as  mid-June  in  two  significant  producing 
areas,  such  intentions  were  being  severely  tested  by  abnor- 
mally adverse  weather.  On  the  Texas  High  Plains  continued 
lack  of  moisture  and  high  winds  threatened  what  was  ex- 
pected to  be  a  2.5  million-bale  crop  from  the  3  million  acres 
in  the  25  counties  in  the  High  Plains.  In  the  Delta  heavy  rains 
reported  in  parts  of  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  and  Missouri  were  responsible  for  some  crop 
damage,  the  prevention  of  much  needed  cultivation,  and  the 
possibility  that  some  potential  cotton  average  would  be 
planted  to  soybeans  this  season.  Preliminary  indications, 
therefore,  now  point  to  a  planted  acreage  of  about  14  million 
acres  with  overall  abandonment  of  10  percent,  compared  with 
an  acreage  of  about  6  percent  in  recent  years. 


COTTON:    Production  of  extra-long  staple  In  specified 
non«<3oinnwnist  countries,  annual  1969-73  JL/ 


(In  1,000  bales  of  480  lb.  net) 


•  •  •  •  • 

Country  :    1969     :     1970    :     1971     :    1972     :  1973  2/ 


Egypt  :  907  993  924  869  (815) 

Israel  :  5  7  IQ  15  14 

Morocco  :  28  30  37  38  42 

Peru  :  124  161  118  84  144 

Sudan  :  921  941  931  737  (800) 

United  States....;  77  57  96  94  78 

Yenien,  P.D.R  :  23  26  25  25  25 

Other  3/  :  2  1  0  0  1_. 


Total  :    2,087       2,219       2.141       1.862  1,919 


1/  Crop  years  beginning  August  1.  These  data  included  in  table 
cn  page  2 . 

2/  Freliinin::ry  and  partly  estimated. 
3/  Includes  West  Indies  and  Somalia. 
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COTTON:    AHtAt   YlELDi   AND  PkOOoCTION   IN  sPtCiriED  COUNTRIES.   AVERAGE   1967-71,   ANNUAL   1972  AND   1973  y 


,  AREA 

Ylti  n 

PRODUCTION  2/ 

CONTINENT  AND  COUNTRY 

AVE. 1967-71 

1972 

19731/  1 

AVE. 1967-71 

1  1972 

1       19733/  1 

AVE. 1967-71 

j  1972 

1973  3/ 

THOUSAND 

THOUSAND 

Thousand 

POUNDS 

POUNDS 

POUNDS 

THOUSAND 

THOUSAND 

THOUSAND 

ACRES 

ACRES 

ACRES 

PER  ACRE 

PER  ACRE 

PER  ACRE 

BALES 

BALES 

BALES 

NORTH  AMER1CA1 

EL  SALVADOR 

135 

210 

240 

807 

731 

710 

227 

320 

355 

GUATEMALA 

197 

220 

255 

782 

927 

960 

320 

425 

510 

HONDURAS 

17 

18 

20 

585 

533 

5  76 

21 

20 

24 

MEXICO 

1,401 

1,236 

1.065 

641 

695 

699 

1,872 

1.790 

1,550 

NICARAGUA 

279 

365 

450 

675 

618 

693 

393 

470 

650 

UMTEU  STATES 

10,368 

12.984 

11 .989 

454 

505 

519 

9.813 

13.663 

12,958 

OTHER 

96 

91 

91 

130 

111 

116 

26 

21 

22 

TOTAL  A/ 

12,'>9<> 

15,124 

14,110 

487 

530 

547 

12.573 

16,709 

16,065 

SOUTH  AMERICAJ 

ARGENTINA 

934 

1,099 

1.250 

238 

251 

184 

463 

575 

480 

BOLIVIA 

41 

150 

135 

4ue 

528 

533 

35 

165 

150 

BRAZIL 

6,280 

5,700 

5,850 

221 

248 

230 

2,890 

2,950 

2,800 

COLOMBIA 

SS9 

687 

628 

465 

437 

459 

565 

525 

600 

ECUADOR 

60 

55 

255 

200 

218 

24 

25 

25 

PARAGUAY 

lis 

230 

250 

225 

209 

211 

54 

100 

110 

PERU 

413 

325 

375 

470 

473 

499 

404 

320 

390 

VENEZUELA 

118 

140 

140 

261 

274 

257 

64 

80 

75 

OTMcR 

3 

1 

2 

185 

480 

240 

1 

1 

1 

TOTAL  y 

8,5b8 

8.392 

8.685 

254 

277 

2S6 

4.500 

4,64l 

4,6M 

Europe: 

Bulgaria 

110 

95 

loo 

276 

278 

288 

63 

55 

60 

GREECE 

S-tl 

410 

365 

654 

743 

756 

465 

635 

575 

ITALY 

Id 

9 

10 

200 

213 

240 

7 

4 

5 

SPAIN 

295 

260 

270 

440 

415 

507 

270 

225 

285 

YUGOSLAVIA 

<f9 

25 

25 

265 

230 

230 

16 

12 

12 

OTHER 

68 

60 

60 

226 

240 

240 

32 

30 

30 

TOTAL  y 

861 

859 

830 

476 

537 

559 

854 

961 

967 

U.S.S.R. 

6,409 

6,758 

6.8U0 

729 

796 

833 

9,730 

11,200 

n,eoo 

AFRICA! 

ANGOLA 

173 

200 

200 

316 

192 

360 

114 

80 

150 

C<VklEROON 

228 

200 

200 

187 

168 

96 

89 

70 

40 

CENT  AFRICAN  REP. 

290 

300 

300 

146 

128 

128 

88 

80 

80 

CHAD 

780 

800 

800 

113 

96 

75 

184 

160 

125 

EGYPT 

1,624 

1,610 

1  .600 

661 

703 

674 

2,237 

2,359 

2,248 

KENYA 

90 

128 

128 

117 

94 

94 

22 

25 

25 

hALAWl 

100 

loo 

110 

131 

120 

131 

27 

25 

30 

MOROCCO 

42 

42 

OO 

324 

434 

504 

28 

38 

42 

HUZA.-IBIOUE 

920 

900 

90  0 

102 

117 

117 

195 

22  0 

220 

NIGERIA 

9<t0 

850 

800 

118 

121 

84 

232 

215 

140 

RHODESIA 

212 

250 

250 

403 

384 

461 

178 

200 

240 

SOMALI  REPUBLIC 

32 

34 

34 

119 

113 

113 

8 

8 

8 

SOUTH  AFRICA,   REP.  OF 

105 

110 

150 

352 

349 

496 

77 

80 

155 

SUDAN 

i.2:o 

1.200 

410 

351 

440 

1  ,061 

900 

1,100 

TANZANIA 

495 

500 

500 

285 

288 

336 

294 

300 

350 

UGANDA 

2,120 

2,500 

2,500 

78 

67 

62 

343 

350 

325 

ZAIRE   (CONGO, K) 

475 

550 

575 

87 

87 

104 

85 

100 

125 

OTHER 

889 

1,000 

1  .026 

197 

242 

236 

365 

505 

504 

TOTAL  y 

10,756 

11.304 

11.313 

251 

243 

250 

5.529 

5.717 

5,907 

ASIA! 

AFGHANISTAN 

300 

300 

330 

184 

160 

218 

lis 

100 

150 

BURMA  , 

393 

420 

420 

74 

80 

80 

51 

70 

70 

CHINA.  PEOPLES  REP. 

11,300 

11,000 

10.800 

330 

284 

311 

7,760 

6,500 

7,000 

India 

19,3b0 

19,000 

19.300 

126 

130 

129 

5,090 

5.150 

5,200 

IKAN 

8<:5 

8'.0 

830 

391 

545 

526 

572 

955 

910 

IRAO 

1  j4 

150 

150 

226 

208 

208 

63 

65 

65 

ISRAEL 

OO 

86 

02 

953 

1 .033 

966 

159 

185 

155 

KOREA,   REP,  OF 

41, 

32 

32 

216 

270 

270 

20 

18 

18 

PAKISTAN 

4,'*b6 

4,968 

4,500 

2ol 

312 

320 

2,609 

3,225 

3,000 

SOUTHcRN  YEMEN 

J6 

35 

40 

301 

343 

348 

23 

25 

29 

SYRIA 

636 

580 

500 

514 

621 

691 

581 

750 

720 

Thailand 

203 

128 

100 

260 

337 

408 

110 

90 

85 

TURKEY 

1  .622 

1,880 

1.675 

584 

636 

674 

1,974 

2,490 

2,352 

OTHER 

115 

136 

136 

198 

184 

184 

48 

52 

52 

TOTAL  y 

39.525 

39,555 

J8.89b 

235 

239 

245 

19,364 

19,675 

19,815 

OCEANIA: 

AUSTRALIA 

B3 

lu8 

75 

815 

649 

7o8 

141 

146 

120 

TOTAL  y 

o3 

108 

75 

815 

649 

768 

141 

146 

120 

TOTAL  FOREIGN  NONCOMMUNIST 

y  50.315 

51,138 

50,894 

243 

261 

259 

25,494 

27,783 

27,412 

TOTAL  COMMUNlbTi/ 

17.95,! 

17.9?H 

17,8^b 

471 

475 

509 

17,603 

17,803 

16,908 

WORLD  TOTAL  1/ 

78.635 

82.100 

nO,  708 

323 

345 

353 

52.910 

59,249 

59, 278 

\J  Harvesc  season  beginning  August  1, 
2/  Bales  of  480  lb,  nec. 
3/  Preliminary. 

4/  As  a  result  of  rounding,  sum  of  digits  may  not  add  to  total. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  Prepared  or  estimated  on  the  basis  of  official  acatiatlcs  of  foreign  governments,  other  foreign  source  material,  reports  of 
U.S.  Agricultural  Attaches  and  Foreign  Service  Officers,  results  of  office  research  and  related  information. 
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Monthly  figures  for  U.S.  exports  of  livestock  products  now  appear  in  a  separate  monthly  Foreign 
Agriculture  Circular,  Series  FLM-MT.  Single  copies  are  available  from  FAS,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Room  5918,  South  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20250.  U.S.  residents  who  wish  to 
be  added  to  the  Livestock  and  Meat  Products  mailing  list  may  send  their  names  to  the  above 
address. 


U.S.  TRADE  IN  LIVESTOCK,  MEAT, 
AND  MEAT  PRODUCTS  FOR  APRIL 


The  value  of  U.S.  exports  of  livestock,  meat,  and  meat 
products  continued  above  last  year's  levels  in  April.  Ex- 
ports were  valued  at  $144.4  million — 24  percent  above 
those  of  April  1973.  Increased  prices  and  shipments  of 
tallow  and  greases,  cattle,  sheep,  lamb,  and  goats  more 
than  compensated  for  reduced  beef  and  veal,  and  pork 
exports.  Imports,  on  the  other  hand,  decreased  in  total 
value,  compared  to  those  for  the  corresponding  period 
last  year.  This  situation  represents  a  reverse  in  the  trend 
that  has  gone  on  since  December  1972. 

Exports  of  tallow  and  grease  have  continued  to  exceed 
previous  year's  levels  since  February  1974.  April's  tal- 
low and  grease  exports  of  $55.4  million  were  216  percent 
above  the  $17.5  million  sold  in  April  last  year.  Quan- 
tities were  up  43  percent  and  prices  doubled.  Exports  of 
cattle  and  calves  increased  nearly  6,000  head  to  15,000 
head.  Sheep,  lambs,  and  goats  increased  from  10,000 
head  to  41,000  head.  Higher  prices  for  both  of  these 
categories  also  contributed  to  the  larger  total  value.  A 
large  percentage  of  the  exports  of  sheep,  lambs,  and 
goats  were  shipped  to  Mexico,  while  the  destinations  of 
cattle  exports  were  not  particularly  concentrated. 

Beef  and  veal  exports  declined  due  to  import  restric- 
tion by  Japan  and  Canada.  Per  unit  export  prices  were  10 


cents  per  pound  lower  than  last  year's  prices.  Pork  ex- 
ports declined  by  25  million  pounds,  while  export  prices 
fell  8  cents  per  pound,  compared  to  April  1973  figures. 

April  imports,  valued  at  $168  million,  were  slightly 
below  last  year's  level  of  $169  million.  Live  cattle  im- 
ports dropped  the  most,  going  from  $13.7  million  to  $9.2 
million,  due  to  fewer  imports  from  Mexico  and  Canada. 

Although  the  total  value  of  all  beef  and  veal  imports 
was  larger  than  that  of  a  year  ago,  the  increase  was  due  to 
higher  prices,  since  the  quantity  imported  was  3  million 
pounds  less.  Boneless  beef  and  veal,  which  accounts  for 
approxiamtely  89  percent  of  all  imported  beef  and  veal, 
was  7  million  pounds  below  April  1973  imports  of  94.5 
million  pounds. 

Imports  of  meats  subject  to  the  Meat  Import  Law  were 
below  year-earlier  levels  for  both  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  the  major  suppliers  of  fresh,  chilled  and  frozen 
beef,  veal,  mutton  and  goat  meat.  Imports  from  Australia 
totaled  35.8  million  pounds,  4.7  million  pounds  less  than 
those  of  a  year  earlier,  while  New  Zealand's  entries  of 
24.6  million  pounds  were  2.7  million  pounds  less.  Ire- 
land was  the  only  supplier  indicating  a  substantial  in- 
crease over  levels  for  the  previous  year. 
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U.S.  exports  of  meat  and  selected  livestock  products, 
April  and  January-April  1974,  vjith  comparisons  \l 


April 

o  dllKJLcXL  y 

V>1J  llliUL/Ll -L  i_  y  ■ 

1  Q  7A. 

1973 

1974 

1  nnn 
X , uuu  • 

1  nnn 
X  J  uuu 

1,000  : 

1 , 000 

rUlXULdX    J.  d  Lo  ,  « 

pounds  I 

pUUIlClo 

in  7 A 7 

Ai  "^nft 

A9  QOA 

T^OI                 O'n/i     (~t  >"  o  o  o  o  o  • 

1 7R  181 
X / O , xox 

^       ,  H  D  X 

O  J    ,  w  u  u 

QOfi  478 

1  Q  SS9 

A'f  O  Q  1"  o  • 

i  icd  L  o  .  « 

5,345 

4,755 

9n  IP  A 

ZU , joD 

9  811 
ZD , oXX 

Pork 

29,872 

4,953 

78,920 

14 , 645 

123 

208 

476 

'833 

368 

396 

1,789 

1,783 

701 

1,101 

2,345 

3,214 

1  nm 

1  368 

4,070 

5,231 

37,410 

12,781 

107,987 

52,517 

24  ,477 

24,082 

90,171 

85,563 

1,272 

1,234 

4,515 

3, 816 

843 

1,107 

5,138 

3,932 

Hides  and  skins : 

2,264 

3,913 

9,329 

11,954 

1  nnn 
± ,  uuu 

1  nnn 
X ,  uuu 

1 ,000 

1,000 

pieces 

pieces 

T\1      C  c: 
U  J-C.      C  O 

m'  p  r*  p  Q 

-L  C-  l_  C-  O 

1,340 

1,567 

6,440 

5,952 

!  121 

141 

614 

724 

•  9 

43 

116 

114 

:  741 

363 

2,347 

1,638 

:  8 

29 

53 

64 

i  J 

26 

141 

Numb  er 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Lives  tock : 

!  9,481 

15,180 

31,190 

85,022 

!  10,769 

41,677 

37,279 

115,035 

'.  1,267 

1,301 

5,098 

4,420 

Horses,  asses,  mules,  and  burros  ... 

4,077 

1,579 

38,891 

13,512 

1/  Preliminary. 

2^/    May  not  add  due  to  rounding. 

Source:     U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
Bureau  of  the  Census 
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U.S.  imports  of  meat  subject  to  Meat  Import  Law  (PL  88-482) 
April  and  January  April  1974,  with  comparisons 


Imports 

:  April 

January- 
April 

:  Million 

Million 

■noiindf? 

Doimds 

1974 

Subject  to  Meat  Import 

Law 

1/   

:  91.4 

396.7 

Total  beef  and  veal  2/ 

101.5 

449.3 

Total  red  meat  3/   

140.1 

609 . 6 

1973 

Subject  to  Meat  Import 

Law 

1/   

97.9 

390.8 

Total  beef  and  veal  2/ 

104.4 

432.4 

Total  red  meat  3/  .... 

147.2 

587.5 

1972 

Subject  to  Meat  Import 

Law 

1/   

i05.4 

348.5 

Total  beef  and  veal  2/ 

106.7 

398.4 

157.4 

589.5 

]^/     Fresh,  chilled  and  frozen  beef,  veal,  mutton  and  goat  meat, 
including  rejections. 


2^/     All  forms,   including  canned  and  preserved. 

_3/     Total  beef,  veal,  pork,  lamb,  mutton, and  goat. 
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U.S.   imports  of  meat  subject  to  Meat  Import  Law, 
January-April  1974,  with  comparisons  \J  TJ 


Country  : 

April 

January-April 

Percent 
change 

of  origin  : 

1973  : 

1974 

1973  : 

1974 

from  1973 
Jan. -April 

1,000  : 
pounds  : 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000  : 
pounds  : 

1,000 
pounds 

Percent 

40,473 

35,785 

173,246 

184 , 241 

+D 

27 , 267 

24 ,601 

75. 537 

70,448 

-7 

9  ;  105 

4  ,857 

31 ,058 

27 , 256 

612 

9  >108 

2  -  614 

26,627 

-ryiy 

2 , 953 

3 ,762 

32,425 

18 , 535 

-43 

D ,  512 

O      O  O  "7 

2  5  227 

O  1      O  "7  / 

21,274 

ib , / dU 

0  1 

— z± 

O  COO 

2  ,523 

3  ,416 

14 , uyy 

14  ,  1  /  O 

4.1 

4  ,056 

2  ,072 

13,903 

14 , 148 

4-9 

2 , 582 

1,938 

16 , 028 

1  o    I  r\c 

12 ,405 

292 

2,239 

3,167 

6,365 

Dominican  Republic   . . . 

1,376 

336 

5,569 

2,993 

-46 

:  98 

337 

1,116 

1,257 

+13 

582 

114 

805 

+606 

:  77 

155 

647 

667 

+3 

Total  3/   

:  97,926 

91,414 

390,796 

396,686 

+2 

IJ  Preliminary. 

2/     Fresh,  frozen  and  chilled  beef,  veal,  mutton,  and  goat  meat,  including  rejections. 
Excludes  canned  meat  and  other  prepared  or  preserved  meat  products. 

_3/     May  not  add  due  to  rounding. 
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U.S.  imports  of  meat  _,d  selected  livestock  products, 
April  and  January-April  1974,  with  comparisons  1/ 


Commodity 


Red  meats: 

Beef  and  veal : 

Fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen: 

Bone-in  beef   

Boneless  beef   

Prepared  items   

Veal   ]  [ 

Prepared  or  preserved: 
Canned : 

Corned   

Other   

Other   .  ' 

Sausage   

Total  beef  and  veal  2/  . 

Pork: 

Fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  , 

Canned : 

Hams  and  shoulders   , 

Other  

Cured   , 

Sausage   

Total  pork  2/   , 

Mutton  and  goat   , 

Lamb  

Sausage-mixed   

Other  meats   

Total  red  meats  2/   , 

Variety  meats   

Edible  and  inedible  tallow  and  grease 

Meat  extract   

Wool  (clean  basis)  : 

Dutiable   

Duty-free   

Total  wool  2/   

Animal  hair  (clean  basis)   

Hides  and  skins: 

Cattle  parts   

Sheep  skinSjpickled  and  split   

Cattle   

Calf  and  kip   

Buffalo   

Sheep  and  lamb   

Goat  and  kid   

Horse   

Pig   

Livestock: 

Cattle   

Sheep   

Hogs   

Horses,  asses,  mules,  and  burros  .. 


:  April 

Januarv-Acril 

:      1973  : 

1974 

1973 

:  1974 

:    1,000  : 
:    pounds  : 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

:  1,136 
:  94,552 
:  1,006 
1,866 

457 
87,870 
431 
1.842 

J  ,  \JoH 

370 , 280 
3^415 
11,701 

3,450 

1,027 
11,470 

3,162 
489 

2,095 
104 

4,406 
2,876 
3,235 
334 

25,259 
4,990 
12,847 
844 

20,258 
13,352 
19,549 
1,314 

104,411 

101,452 

432,420 

449,257 

5,652 

2,815 

17,519 

20,652 

28,871 

27,172 

101,453 

111,856 

1,815 

1,552 

7,140 

7,085 

256 

278 

1,273 

1,217 

350 

581 

2,298 

2,031 

36,945 

32,398 

129,683 

142,842 

371 

1,245 

5,730 

2,930 

4,460 

3,548 

12,651 

8,259 

516 

427 

2,092 

1,986 

532 

1,076 

4,952 

4,374 

147,233 

140,147 

587,528 

609,647 

464 

543 

2,414 

2,408 

3,608 

996 

4  ,332 

4  ,418 

117 

25 

509 

280 

2,012 

842 

10,482 

4,083 

3,561 

1,622 

15,650 

5,514 

5,573 

2  ,464 

26,132 

9,597 

214 

267 

1  495 

703 

223 

144 

532 

384 

1  086 

49 

4  136 

608 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

pieces 

pieces 

pieces 

pieces 

52 

49 

180 

183 

20 

46 

64 

155 

3 

14 

81 

56 

1  547 

1  308 

5  776 

4  332 

'237 

16 

898 

'l78 

9 

6 

36 

14 

15 

386 

80 

1,076 

Number 

Numb  er 

Number 

Number 

81,346 

51,408 

444,595 

313,318 

1 

7 

3,562 

125 

5,772 

14,157 

16,348 

50,943 

216 

378 

951 

873 

1/ 

2/ 


Preliminary. 

May  not  add  due  to  rounding. 


Source:    U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
Bureau  of  the  Census 
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U.S.  exports  of  selected  meat  and  livestock  products 
April  and  January  April  1973  and  1974  1^/ 


Commodity 

April 

January- Apr  il 

and  country 

1973  : 

1974 

1973 

19  74 

1,000  : 

1  000 

1  000 

1  000 

pounds  : 

pounds 

pU  ULIU  O 

po  und  s 

Beef  and  veal: 

1   A  R/i 

1  ,  0_)^ 

1,051 

1,195 

4,513 

4  ,442 

2,069 

1,151 

3,593 

9,180 

EC-6   

139 

143 

464 

894 

71 

108 

351 

714 

59 

55 

272 

178 

50 

65 

202 

265 

5 

144 

230 

384 

988 

1,893 

Total   

5,345 

4,755 

20,386 

26,811 

Pork: 

3,243 

2,230 

18,274 

6,082 

25,100 

788 

54,992 

2,251 

911 

1,007 

3,668 

3,625 

618 

928 

1,986 

2,687 

Total   

29,872 

4,953 

78,920 

14,645 

Other  meat  (including  prepared  and 

2,193 

3,073 

8,681 

11,061 

37 ,410 

12,781 

107 ,987 

52 , 517 

Variety  meats: 

EC-6   

10,924 

13,940 

42,496 

46,693 

6,040 

3,640 

20,297 

13,176 

2,469 

3,106 

9,989 

12,745 

3,265 

448 

7,040 

1,412 

473 

477 

4,131 

2,821 

1,306 

2,471 

6,218 

8,716 

24 ,477 

24 ,082 

90,171 

85,563 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Lives  took : 

9,481 

15,180 

31,190 

85,022 

Cattle  (excluding  breeding  animals) : 

1,634 

2,488 

8,642 

48,281 

266 

4,426 

348 

9 , 366 

61 

652 

72 

1,961 

6,914 

9,642 

57,719 

Swine  (including  breeding  animals): 

271 

384 

1,794 

1,149 

320 

149 

1,475 

824 

466 

91 

991 

280 

210 

677 

838 

2,167 

1,267 

1,301 

5,098 

4,420 

l_l  Preliminary. 

21     May  not  add  due  to  rounding. 


Source:     U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
Bureau  of  the  Census 

FAS/FCA/L&MP 
May  1974 
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U.S.  imports  of  meat  and  selected  livestock  products, 
April  and  January-April  1974,  with  comparisons  Ij 


Commodity 

April 

January-April 

and  country 

1973 

:  1974 

1973 

:  1974 

1,000 

:  1,000 

1,000 

:  1,000 

pounds 

:  pounds 

pounds 

:  pounds 

Beef  and  veal :  2^/ 

40,273 

35,337 

168,009 

183,155 

27,194 

24,617 

75,408 

70,498 

4,206 

8,647 

26,456 

39,236 

9  ,105 

4  ,857 

31,058 

27, 256 

772 

9 ,108 

2 ,774 

26,627 

2,953 

3,492 

32,425 

17 ,498 

6 , 624 

2 , 282 

21,493 

16 ,926 

4,185 

2,096 

14,385 

14,269 

2  ,970 

3,416 

15,923 

14 ,178 

943 

1,509 

11,872 

12,813 

Z  ,  0  /  o 

ID , J4  D 

i  Z  ,  /  1  / 

292 

2 , 247 

3,175 

6,378 

1,376 

336 

5,569 

2,993 

98 

337 

1,116 

1,257 

583 

72 

4  , 426 

637 

159 

1 , 074 

1,785 

2,819 

104 ,411 

101 ,452 

449,257 

Pork:  3/ 

12,669 

12,504 

48,697 

49,701 

5,984 

5,652 

19,813 

26,924 

9,698 

6,140 

33,153 

26,862 

6,213 

3,321 

19,947 

22,842 

1,766 

2 , 142 

5,  265 

8,944 

34 

1 , 138 

1 ,037 

3 , 824 

181 

490 

750 

1,926 

76 

36 

226 

83 

36 

331 

216 

317 

899 

654 

1,377 

36  945 

32 , 398 

129  683 

142  842 

Lamb  ; 

4 , 150 

3,047 

10 ,797 

6 , 545 

277 

501 

1,734 

1,713 

33 

120 

1 

4,460 

3,548 

12,651 

8,259 

Mutton  and  goati 

292 

976 

5,538 

1,863 

80 



149 



Others   



269 

43 

1,067 

Total  mutton  and  goat  4'  

371 

1,245 

5,730 

2,930 

Other  sausage,  n.s.p.f  

516 

427 

2  092 

1  986 

Other  meats ,  n.s.p.f. 

532 

1  076 

4  952 

4  374 

147,233 

140,147 

587,528 

609,647 

•  Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Cattle  (including  breeding  animals); 

•  33,693 

28,745 

310 , 739 

252 , 259 

:  47,631 

22,634 

132,327 

60,880 

:  22 

29 

1,529 

179 

Total  cattle   

:  81,346 

51,408 

444,595 

313,318 

Sheep  and  lamb: 

7 

3,561 

125 

Others   

1 

1 

1 

7 

3,562 

125 

Hogs : 

:  5,772 

14,157 

16,348 

50,943 

5,772 

14,157 

16,348 

50,943 

1^/  Preliminary. 

21     Fresh,  frozen,  pickled,  cured,  prepared, or  preserved^ and  beef  sausage. 
31    Fresh,  frozen,  canned,  prepared, or  preserved  , and  pork  sausage. 
4^/    May  not  add  due  to  rounding. 

Compiled  by  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  from  liureau  of  the  Census  data. 
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MAY  EXPORTS  OF  RAW  COTTON  PUSH 
CUMULATIVE  1973-74  TOTAL  TO 
NEARLY  5  MILLION  BALES 


U.S.  exports  of  raw  cotton  in  May  1974  totaled 
561,000  running  bales,  bringing  the  cumulative  total  for 
the  first  10  months  of  the  1973-74  season  to  4.8  million. 
May  exports  were  the  lowest  monthly  total  since 
January.  Cumulative  shipments  were  17  percent  above 
those  for  the  same  period  last  season  and  the  highest 
August-May  total  since  1960-61 ,  when  6.1  million  bales 
were  exported. 

May  shipments  to  European  destinations  totaled  76,00 
bales,  accounting  for  about  14  percent  of  the  total.  This 
reflects  an  increase  of  14  percent  over  exports  to  Euro- 
pean destinations  in  May  1973,  which  totaled  67,000 
bales  and  accounted  for  15  percent  of  the  total.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Scandinavian  countries — Italy,  Poland, 
Romania,  and  Spain — all  European  destinations  regis- 
tered declines. 

May  exports  to  major  European  destinations  were  as 
follows  in  1,000  bales  (1973  figures  in  parentheses): 
Italy,  15.3  (9.4);  Romania,  9.5  (0);  France,  8.5  (9.3); 
Sweden,  7.7  (5.6);  Poland,  6.5  (3.4);  West  Germany, 
5.4  (6.5);  Switzerland,  5.2  (5.3);  Spain,  4.7  (4.1);  Fin- 
land, 4.3  (1.7);  the  United  Kingdom,  2.1  (10.9);  and 
Norway  1 .3  (1 .2).  Cumulative  August-May  shipments  to 


European  destinations  totaled  674,000  bales,  the  second 
highest  since  1967-68,  although  35  percent  less  than 
those  for  1972-73,  when  exports  to  Europe  exceeded  1 
million  bales. 

Exports  to  non-European  destinations  in  May  totaled 
485,000  bales,  up  31  percent  from  those  for  the  same 
month  last  season.  Exports  in  May  were  substantially 
above  May  1973  levels  to  Japan,  Indonesia,  Canada, 
Malaysia,  Morocco,  Singapore,  and  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  (PRC),  but  were  lower  to  Ghana,  South 
Korea,  the  Philippines,  and  Thailand. 

May  exports  to  major  non-European  destinations  were 
as  follows  in  1,000  bales  (1973  figures  in  parentheses): 
Japan,  152.8  (66.6);  the  PRC,  97.5  (90.6);  Taiwan,  49.7 
(38.3);  Canada,  31.2  (20.0);  South  Korea,  28.6  (30.9); 
Hong  Kong,  25.1  (25.2);  Thailand,  21.5  (34.3);  Viet- 
nam, 16.7  (17.6);  the  Philippines,  12.2  (22.1);  Bang- 
ladesh, 4.4  (0);  Malaysia,  3.9  (2.2);  Morocco,  3.8  (3.2); 
Singapore,  3.7  (3.1);  and  Australia,  3.7  (0).  Cumulative 
August-May  exports  to  all  non-European  destinations  to- 
taled over  4.1  million  bales,  up  35  percent  from  the  3.1 
million  bales  shipped  during  the  same  period  last  year. 


U.S.  COTTON:     EXPORTS  BY  COUNTRY  OF  DESTINATION,  AVERAGE  1966-70 
ANNUAL  1971-73 


(In  thousands  of 

running  1 

bales) 

Year 

beginning  August  1 

Destination 

:  Average 

1971 

1  1972 

•  Aug 

-May 

:  1966-70 

:  1972 

:  1973 

(i/) 

(1/) 

0 

(i/) 

41 

70 

67 

27 

4 

3 

2 

3 

7 

6 

10 

35 

141 

134 

73 

77 

177 

171 

94 

5 

20 

18 

14 

121 

172 

159 

113 

30 

46 

40 

15 

3 

8 

6 

10 

38 

58 

55 

24 

18 

26 

23 

15 

44 

72 

72 

86 

 :  7 

38 

107 

98 

32 

11 

33 

30 

32 

32 

86 

81 

73 

United  Kingdom.. 

63 

88 

81 

54 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

3 

2 

2 

571 

1_^117 

1,045 

674 

13 

6 

6 

2 

5 

0 

0 

15 

0 

114 

114 

41 

312 

249 

214 

232 

1 

0 

0 

9 

China,  People's 

Republic  of .. .  :  0 

0 

541 

356 

723 

 :  (1/) 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

2 

2 

0 

19 

36 

36 

18 

48 

193 

152 

2  67 

101 

(1/) 

0 

227 

203 

•  159 

172 

0 

8 

6 

1 

3 

2 

2 

3 

726 

1,039 

914 

1,136 

Khmer,  Republic 

12 

22 

18 

0 

Korea,  Republic 

489 

572 

422 

596 

Malaysia. . ..... . 

 = :  6 

8 

19 

16 

27 

23 

20 

18 

22 

2 

(1/) 

(i/) 

0 

127 

153 

99 

124 

5 

16 

12 

26 

8 

17 

16 

26 

288 

356 

275 

464 

109 

185 

140 

176 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

(y) 

0 

Vietnam,  South.. 

109 

12  4 

92 

39 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Other  countries. 

21 

13 

5 

18 

3,229 

5,007 

4,119 

4,824 

_!/  Less  than  500  bales. 

2J  Congo  (Kinshasa)  prior  to  November  3,  1971. 
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CURRENT  STATUS  OF  COTTON  AND  COTTON  PRODUCTS 
OPERATIONS  UNDER  PUBLIC  LAW  480 


Four  Public  Law  480  purchase  authorizations  for  raw 
cotton  were  issued  in  fiscal  1974,  totaling  $34.2  million 
and  providing  for  the  purchase  of  approximately  101 ,000 
bales.  As  of  June  30,  1974,  all  of  the  cotton  had  been 
registered  for  export  and  about  96,000  bales  had  been 
exported . 

Two  purchase  authorizations  for  cotton  products  were 
issued  during  fiscal  1974,  totaling  around  $5.1  million 
and  providing  for  the  purchase  of  3.3  million  pounds  of 


yarn.  Those  authorizations  were  to  Cambodia,  and  as  of 
June  30,  all  of  the  yarn  had  been  exported. 

On  July  9  a  new  purchase  authorization  (45-772)  was 
issued  to  Vietnam  in  the  amount  of  $7.1  million.  Those 
funds  will  permit  Vietnam  to  purchase  the  23,500  bales 
of  cotton  remaining  in  its  fiscal  1974  agreement.  Con- 
tracting period  is  July  16  through  August  31;  delivery 
period,  September  1  through  September  30. 
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June  Cotton  Exports  Push  Cumulative 
1973-74  Total  Above  5  Million  Bales 


cotton 


FC  17-74 


U.S.  raw  cotton  exports  in  June  1974  totaled  496,000 
running  bales,  bringing  the  cumulative  total  for  the  first 
11  months  of  the  1973-74  season  to  5.3  million.  June 
exports  were  the  lowest  monthly  total  since  last 
November  and  were  marginally  less  than  June  1973 
shipments.  Cumulative  shipments  were  15  percent  above 
those  for  the  same  period  last  season,  representing  the 
highest  August-June  total  since  1960-61,  when  6.3  mil- 
lion bales  were  exported. 

June  exports  of  39,000  bales,  to  European  destinations 
accounting  for  about  8  percent  of  the  total,  were  1 1  per- 
cent lower  than  June  1973  shipments.  With  the  exception 
of  Denmark,  West  Germany,  Norway,  Romania,  Swe- 
den, and  the  United  Kingdom,  all  European  destinations 
registered  declines. 

June  shipments  to  European  destinations  were  as  fol- 
lows in  1,000  bales  (1973  figures  in  parentheses):  Swe- 
den, 7.5  (2.3);  Ital-y,  5.7  (8.0);  France,  5.2  (5.2);  the 
United  Kingdom,  3.7  (2.3);  West  Germany,  3.3  (3.0); 
Romania,  3.1  (0);  Portugal,  2.0  (3.5);  Poland,  1.8  (2.8); 
Netherlands,  1.4  (3.9);  Switzerland,  1.3  (4.2);  Greece, 
1.0  (1.3);  Belgium,  1.0  (1.9);  and  Spain,  0.8  (3.9). 
Cumulative  August-June  shipments  to  European  destina- 


tions totaled  714,000  bales,  the  second  highest  since 
1967-68,  but  34  percent  lower  than  the  1 . 1  million  bales 
shipped  to  Europe  in  the  same  period  of  1972-73. 

Exports  in  June  to  non- European  destinations  totaled 
457,000  bales,  fractionally  higher  than  those  of  June 
1973.  Shipments  in  June  were  substantially  above  1973 
levels  to  Algeria,  Australia,  Bangladesh,  Chile,  Ghana, 
Hong  Kong,  Japan,  Malaysia,  Nigeria,  the  Philippines, 
Singapore,  South  Africa,  and  Taiwan,  but  were  lower  to 
Canada,  Indonesia,  South  Korea,  Morocco,  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  (PRC),  Thailand,  and  South  Viet- 
nam. 

June  exports  to  major  non-european  destinations  were 
as  follows  in  1,000  bales  (1973  figures  in  parentheses): 
Japan,  96.8  (74.3);  South  Korea,  78.5  (84.1);  Hong 
Kong,  48.6  (29.3);  Taiwan,  46.2  (31.7);  Bangladesh, 
29.8  (0);  PRC,  27.3  (91.7);  Indonesia,  24.9  (42.9); 
Thailand,  18.5  (26.9);  Canada,  18.1  (21.9);  South  Viet- 
nam, 16.0  (29.3);  Philippines,  15.0  (7.3);  Nigeria,  13.2 
(0);  Singapore,  6.2  (2.5);  and  Malaysia,  5.5  (2.5). 
Cumulative  August-June  exports  to  all  non-European 
destinations  totaled  4.6  million  bales,  up  30  percent  from 
from  the  3.5  million  bales  shipped  during  the  same 
period  last  season. 
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\J  Less  than  500  bales. 

2/  Congo  (Kinshasa)  prior  to  November  3,  1971. 
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U.^.  Cotton  Exports  Reach 
S.'f  Million  Running  Bales p' 

U.S.  raw  cotton  exports  in  July  1974  totaled  426,000 
running  bales,  bringing  the  cumulative  total  for  the 
1973-74  season  to  5.7  million.  July  exports  were  the 
lowest  monthly  total  since  last  November,  but  were  10 
percent  above  July  1973  shipments. 

Cumulative  shipments  for  the  1973-74  season  were  15 
percent  above  those  in  1972-73,  representing  the  highest 
season  total  since  1960-61,  when  6.6  million  bales  were 
exported.  The  rise  in  U.S.  shipments  reflected  adequate 
supplies  available  for  export;  increased  cotton  consump- 
tion abroad,  particularly  in  Asia;  and  a  decrease  in  ex- 
ports during  the  season  by  several  major  foreign  produc- 
ers because  of  export  controls  imposed  in  some  of  those 
countries  and  contract  disputes  in  others  after  world  cot- 
ton prices  began  to  soar  last  summer.  Cotton  exports  also 
may  have  benefited  from  tight  supplies  and  rising  prices 
for  manmade  fiber  raw  materials  following  last  winter's 
energy  crisis.  However,  worldwide  economic  uncertain- 
ties, including  high  inflation  rates  and  steadily  decreas- 
ing raw  cotton  prices,  as  well  as  a  sharp  drop  in  world 
textile  demand  since  the  beginning  of  1974,  have  begun 
to  depress  mill  demand  for  cotton  in  a  number  of  import- 
ing countries. 

Imports  from  all  sources  into  Europe  during  1973-74 
declined,  probably  because  of  unusually  high  stock 
levels  carried  over  from  the  previous  season  and  prevail- 
ing economic  uncertainties.  Overall  demand  in  Europe 
rose  only  marginally  over  that  of  the  previous  season,  but 
declined  slightly  in  Belgium  and  more  sharply  in  Italy 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  which  were  hardest  hit  by 
economic  problems.  As  their  textile  industries  continued 
to  expand,  demand  in  the  Asian  importing  countries 


mo 
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cotton 


FC 

(.^September  1974 


again  increased  in  1973-7Cj  bui  was  also  affected  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  crop  yeajr  by  the  worldwide  decline  in 
textile  demand.  Demand  j^arlier  in  the  year  was  espe- 
cially strong  in  Hong  Kong,  Indonesia,  Republic  of 
Korea,  the  Philippines,  and  Taiwan. 

July  exports  of  34,000  bales  to  European  destinations, 
21  percent  higher  than  shipments  in  July  1973,  brought 
the  total  shipped  in  1973-74  to  748,000  bales,  the  second 
highest  since  1967-68,  but  34  percent  lower  than  the  1.1 
million  bales  in  1972-73.  Europe's  share  of  total  U.S. 
exports  fell  to  13  percent  in  1973-74  from  22  percent  in 
the  previous  season.  Cumulative  shipments  to  the  en- 
larged European  Community  in  1973-74  totaled  413,000 
bales  or  41  percent  below  1972-73  shipments  (new  EC 
members,  Denmark,  Ireland  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
joined  in  early  1973),  and  declined  to  55  percent  of  total 
U.S.  exports  to  Europe  from  62  percent  the  previous  sea- 
son. Cumulative  exports  increased  24  percent  to 
Romania,  57  percent  to  Finland,  38  percent  to  Norway, 
and  21  percent  to  Sweden. 

Exports  in  July  of  392,000  bales  to  non-European  des- 
tinations, 9  percent  higher  than  those  for  July  1973, 
brought  cumulative  season  shipments  to  a  post-war  high 
of  5  million  bales,  up  28  percent  from  the  3.9  million 
shipped  in  1972-73  and  74  percent  above  the  5-year  sea- 
son average  (1966-70).  The  5  largest  markets  for  U.S. 
cotton — Japan,  China,  Korea,  Taiwan,  and  Hong 
Kong — accounted  for  75  percent  of  total  shipments  to 
non-European  destinations  in  1973-74  and  65  percent  of 
total  U.S.  exports  to  all  destinations. 

For  the  first  time  last  season  Nigeria  was  an  importer 
of  U.S.  cotton. 
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U.S.  COTTON;     EXPORTS  BY  COUNTEY  OF  DESTINATION,  AVERAGE  1966-70 
ANNUAL  1970-73 


(In  thousands  of  running  bales) 


: 

Year  beginning 

August  1 

Destination 

Average 

19  /U 
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iy  /  z 

: 
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(1/) 

(i/) 

(i/) 
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46 

41 

70 
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3 
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11 

98 

60 
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77 
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13 
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20 

19 
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57 
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28 

34 

30 

46 

17 

5 

3 

3 

8 

11 

..... 

62 

0 

38 

58 

30 

5 

5 

18 

26 

19 

21 

57 

44 

72 

89 

7 

19 

38 

107 

35 

53 

29 

11 

33 

40 

44 

33 

32 

86 

78 
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95 
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88 
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17 
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China,  People's  Republic 

of .. : 

0 

0 

0 

541 

820 

(1/) 

(1/) 

0 

0 

13 

9 

3 
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2 

0 

23 

43 

19 

36 

20 

186 

193 

48 

193 

356 

255 

210 

101 

(1/) 

0 

154 

193 

227 

~  203 

223 

2 

2 

0 

8 

1 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

879 

841 

726 

1,039 

1,312 

1 

5 

12 

22 

0 

423 

491 

489 
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722 

6 

11 

8 

19 

42 

24 

23 

23 

20 

26 

9 

6 

2 

(1/) 

(1/) 

138 

137 

127 

153 

154 

6 

11 

5 

16 

39 

19 

19 

8 

17 

28 

Taiwan •••••o«.* 

322 

406 

288 

356 

542 

 : 

85 

142 

109 

185 

215 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

9 

2 

(1/) 

0 

73 

112 

109 

124 

65 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

17 

21 

13 

35 

3,622 

3,737 

3,229 

5,007 

5,746 

1/  Less  than  500  bales. 

2_/  Congo  (Kinshasa)  prior  to  November  3,  1971. 
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RAW  COTTON  EXPORTS  IN  AUGUST 

BELOW  YEAR  EARLIER  LEVELS^  CST^fi'stu  s'J 


U.S.  raw  cotton  exports  in  August  totaled  261,000 
running  bales,  the  second  highest  August  total  since 
1966.  However,  shipments  in  the  first  month  of  the 
1974-75  marketing  season  were  21  percent  below  ex- 
ports in  August  1973.  Slow  export  movement  is  attrib- 
uted to  a  tight  supply  situation  prior  to  new  crop  harvest 
and  to  some  uncertainty  regarding  new  ocean  freight 
rates  to  Far  East  markets  that  became  effective  August  1 . 

August  shipments  to  European  destinations  of  28,000 
bales  were  18  percent  below  exports  to  all  destinations. 
The  European  Community  (EC)  accounted  for  18,000 
bales,  or  64  percent  of  shipments  to  European  destina- 
tions, compared  with  25,000  bales  or  74  percent  in  Au- 
gust 1973.  Finland  accounted  for  4,000  bales  in  August, 
the  highest  monthly  shipment  to  that  country  since 
March  1965. 

Exports  to  Asia  and  Oceania  in  August  totaled 


189,000  bales,  30  percent  below  August  1973.  Ship- 
ments to  those  destinations  dropped  to  72  percent  of  total 
August  exports,  compared  with  82  percent  a  year  ago. 
August  exports  of  70,000  bales  to  Korea  were  2  percent 
higher  than  those  of  a  year  ago,  but  were  sharply  down  to 
other  major  Asian  customers. 

U.S.  shipments  of  20,000  bales  to  Africa  and  the 
Middle  East  represented  a  four-fold  increase  from  those 
a  year  earlier.  Exports  to  those  destinations  were  8  per- 
cent of  total  U.S.  shipments  in  August,  compared  with 
only  1  percent  year-earlier  shipments.  Nigeria,  Ghana, 
and  Algeria,  which  received  no  U.S.  cotton  in  August 
1973,  accounted  for  about  85  percent  of  exports  to  Africa 
and  the  Middle  East. 

U.S.  exports  to  Canada  totaled  24,000  bales,  23  per- 
cent above  those  of  a  year  earlier,  and  represented  9  per- 
cent of  total  exports. 
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U.S.  COTTON:     EXPORTS  BY  COUNTRY  OF  DESTINATION,  AVERAGE  1967-71 

ANNUAL  1972-74 


(In  thousands  of  running  bales)  

:  Year  beginning  August  1 


Destinations  :  Average  :      _^      :    -,070     •  Aug -Aug 
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Total  Africa  &  Middle  East: 
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SEPTEMBER  RAW  COTTON 
EXPORTS  LOW 

U.S.  raw  cotton  exports  in  September  1974  totaled 
125,000  running  bales,  53  percent  below  shipments  in 
September  1973.  For  the  marketing  year  beginning  Au- 
gust 1,  cumulative  1974-^75  shipments  of  386,000  bales 
are  35  percent  below  cumulative  shipments  for  the  same 
period  last  season.  Lower  shipments  are  attributed  to 
tight  U.S.  supplies  prior  to  harvest  and  continued  uncer- 
tainty over  higher  freight  rates  in  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic 
ports.  Also,  some  importers  have  been  slower  than  usual 
in  opening  letters  of  credit. 

September  shipments  to  European  destinations  of 
14,000  bales  were  63  percent  below  those  in  September 
1973.  Cumulative  August-September  exports  of  42,000 
bales  were  42  percent  below  shipments  to  European  de- 
stinations in  the  same  months  of  1973.  The  European 
Community  accounted  for  only  8,000  bales  in  Sep- 
tember, compared  with  26,000  bales  a  year  earlier.  Fin- 
land was  the  largest  single  European  market  for  U.S.  cot- 
ton in  September.  Shipments  also  were  larger  than  those 
of  a  year  earlier  to  Greece,  the  Netherlands,  Norway, 
and  Spain.  September  exports  to  the  largest  European 
markets  were  as  follows  in  1,000  bales  (September  1973 
figures  in  parentheses):  Finland  3.1  (0.9);  France  2.0 
(3.8);  Italy  1.9  (4.5);  West  Germany  1.5  (9.5);  Nether- 


lands 1.2  (0.7);  Switzerland  1.1  (6.9);  Belgium  1.1 
(1.7);  and  Spain  0.8  (0.7). 

September  shipments  to  Asia  and  Oceania  totaled 
74,000  bales,  59  percent  below  those  of  September  1973. 
Cumulative  August-September  shipments  to  those  desti- 
nations of  264,000  bales  were  42  percent  below  ship- 
ments for  the  same  months  last  season.  September  ship- 
ments were  larger  to  Australia,  Bangladesh,  Malaysia, 
and  Singapore,  but  lower  to  all  other  Asian  destinations. 
September  exports  to  the  major  Asian  markets  were  as 
follows  in  1,000  bales  (September  1973  figures  in 
parentheses):  Korea  22.7  (79.8);  Taiwan  12.2  (40.2); 
Philippines  9.5  (12.3);  Bangladesh  9.7  (0);  Hong  Kong 
2.2  (18.0);  Singapore  2.1  (1.3);  Malaysia  1.7  (0.2);  In- 
donesia 0.6  (0.4);  and  Thailand  0.5  (15.8). 

U.S.  exports  to  Africa  and  the  Mideast  in  September 
increased  sharply  to  12,000  bales,  compared  with  4,000 
in  September  1973.  For  August  and  September,  ship- 
ments to  these  destinations  total  32,000  bales  compared 
with  only  7,000  bales  in  those  months  in  1973.  Nigeria, 
which  received  no  U.S.  cotton  during  the  first  2  months 
of  1973,  was  the  principal  destination. 

Canada  took  24,000  bales  in  September,  compared 
with  42,000  a  year  earlier,  accounting  for  virtually  all 
Western  Hemisphere  shipments  in  September.  Cumula- 
tive shipments  to  Canada  this  season  total  48,000  bales, 
compared  with  53,000  in  the  same  months  in  1973. 
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U.S.  COTTON:     EXPOFffS  BY  COUNTRY  OF  EESTINATION,  AVERAGE  1967-71 

ANNUAL  Vill-lh 


(In  thousands  of  running  bales) 


: 

Year  beginning  August  1 

Destination 

: 

Average  : 

1972 

•     1973  ■- 

Aug -Sept 

: 

1967-71  : 

1973  : 

1974 

: 

36 

70 

29 

3 

2 

5 

7 

11 

1 

7 

72 

141 

81 

10 

6 

60 

177 

101 

16 

3 

8 

20 

19 

(1/) 

2 

108 

172 

124 

10 

5 

28 

46 

17 

3 

4 

. 

4 

8 

11 

2 

1 

55 

58 

30 

1 

0 

8 

26 

19 

0 

1 

29 

72 

89 

0 

0 

15 

107 

35 

2 

1 

40 

33 

40 

7 

1 

34 

86 

78 

8 

5 

74 

88 

60 

9 

4 

33 

6 

4 

0 

0 

609 

1,117 

748 

72 

42 

; 

6 

0 

17 

0 

2 

0 

114 

92 

0 

9 

China,  People's  Republic  of... 

•  X 

0 

541 

820 

0 

18 

China,  Republic  of  (Taiwan)... 

• 

305 

356 

542 

111 

28 

• 

159 

193 

356 

35 

7 

218 

(1/) 

0 

0 

0 

168 

203 

223 

7 

3 

766 

1,039 

1,312 

65 

55 

3 

22 

0 

0 

0 

447 

572 

722 

148 

92 

7 

19 

42 

1 

6 

9 

0 

0 

136 

153 

154 

27 

24 

6 

16 

39 

5 

7 

<> : 

92 

185 

215 

51 

7 

81 

124 

65 

1 

5 

• 

2 

2 

5 

1 

1 

2,405 

3,539 

4,604 

452 

264 

•- 

19 

6 

4 

0 

4 

7 

2 

0 

0 

0 

24 

36 

20 

2 

7 

26 

20 

26 

2 

2 

0 

0 

17 

0 

18 

T 

13 

17 

28 

3 

1 

• 

10 

15 

6 

0 

0 

Total  Africa  &  Middle  East 

. : 

99 

96 

101 

7 

32 

207 

249 

2  58 

53 

48 

1 

0 

11 

0 

0 

(1/) 

0 

13 

11 

0 

13 

6 

11 

0 

0 

Total  Western  Hemisphere.. 

221 

255 

293 

64 

48 

3,334 

5,007 

5,746 

595 

386 

1/  Less  than  500  bales. 
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WORLD  COTTON  PRODUCTION  UP 
MARGINALLY  IN  1974-75 

Current  estimates'  indicate  a  world  cotton  crop  of  62.2 
million  bales  (480  lb  net)  for  the  1974-75  season 
(August-July).  A  slight  drop  in  projected  yields  is  ex- 
pected to  be  offset  by  a  marginal  increase  in  acreage, 
resulting  in  an  increase  of  some  240,000  bales  from  the 
1973-74  crop.  Increases  of  about  820,000  bales  in 
foreign  non-Communist  countries  and  over  300,000 
bales  in  the  Communist  countries  are  nearly  offset  by  a 
decrease  in  the  United  States. 

In  foreign  non-Communist  countries  production  now 
is  estimated  at  28  million  bales,  up  some  3  percent  from 
that  of  1973-74  and  6  percent  above  the  recent  5-year 
(1968-72)  average.  Appreciable  decreases  in  the  Sudan, 
Egypt,  Brazil,  and  Nicaragua  were  more  than  offset  by 
increased  production  in  Mexico,  Argentina,  Bolivia, 
Columbia,  Spain,  Nigeria,  Pakistan,  Uganda,  and  Tur- 
key. The  estimated  increase  in  production  contrasts  with 
earlier  indications  that  total  foreign  non-Communist 
production  in  1974-75  would  be  up  by  perhaps  1.5  mill- 
ion bales,  largely  in  response  to  the  more  favorable  in- 
ternational market  price  situation  that  prevailed  through- 
oufmuch  of  1973-74.  If  this  increase  does  not  occur,  it 
would  largely  be  a  reflection  of  the  decline  in  prices  that 
has  occurred  since  January  and  the  resultant  diversion  of 
land  to  food  crops.  Some  weather  and  insect  problems  in 
a  number  of  producing  countries  and  the  economic  uncer- 
tainty and  inflation  that  has  prevailed  for  some 
months — forecast  to  dampen  retail  textile  sales  well  into 
1975 — are  also  contributing  factors. 

Production  in  Communist  countries  during  the  current 
season  is  placed  at  22. 1  million  bales,  up  just  over  1  per- 
cent from  the  21 .8  million  produced  in  1973-74.  The  in- 
crease results  totally  from  higher  production  in  the 


'The  slightly  higher  world  production  figures  reflect 
adjustments  in  the  supply  and  demand  for  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  on  which  a  revised  series  was  pre- 
pared by  FAS/W  in  consultation  with  ERS  and  the  U.S. 
Agricultural  Officer  in  Hong  Kong. 
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USSR,  which  currently  expects  to  harvest  12.1  million 
bales,  a  fifth  consecutive  record  crop. 

The  U.S.  crop  now  is  placed  at  12.1  million  bales 
(November  estimate),  down  7  percent  from  last  season's 
13  million  bales. 

Total  world  area  devoted  to  cotton  in  1974-75  is 
placed  at  83  million  acres,  up  about  2  percent  from  last 
season's  acreage.  As  with  production,  the  modest  m- 
crease  in  area,  after  a  year  of  relatively  attractive  prices, 
reflects  the  downturn  in  prices  and  demand,  a  not-too- 
promising  economic  outlook  for  much  of  the  remaining 
1974-75  season,  and  increasing  competition  from  other 
crops. 

However,  the  relative  stability  in  total  area  obscures 
some  individual  country  variations.  For  example,  in 
Mexico  the  return  to  cotton  in  1974-75  of  some  land  lost 
last  year  to  the  wheat/soybean  rotation  in  the  Sinaloa/ 
Sonora  region  resulted  in  an  increase  of  28  percent. 
Other  countries  having  significant  area  increases  were: 
Colombia,  10  percent;  Bolivia,  17  percent;  Ecuador,  67 
percent;  Peru,  8  percent;  Nigeria,  9  percent;  Kenya,  33 
percent;  Israel,  16  percent;  Iran,  7  percent;  Pakistan,  7 
percent;  Syria,  5  percent;  Thailand,  43  percent;  Turkey, 
16  percent;  and  Australia,  38  percent.  In  some  cases — 
especially  Australia  and  Pakistan — the  increase  is  simply 
a  recovery  from  weather-reduced  levels  last  season.  In 
Thailand,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Colombia  the  changes  are 
price-related  and  in  Bolivia,  Turkey,  Iran,  Syria,  and 
Kenya,  indicate  long-term  commitmenu  to  increased 
production.  Acreage  in  Communist  countries  is  placed  at 
19. 1  million  for  1974-75,  not  significantly  changed  from 
that  of  a  year  earlier.  In  the  United  States,  latest  esti- 
mates place  harvested  acreage  at  13,072,000  acres,  9 
percent  or  about  1.1  million  acres  above  the  1973-74 
level. 

Acreage  and  production  estimates  indicate  an  average 
world  yield  of  361  pounds  of  lint  per  acre,  down  4 
pounds  from  last  season.  With  the  exception  of  several 
Central  American  countries,  Argentina,  Colombia, 
Spain,  Nigeria,  Uganda,  Israel,  and  Pakistan,  virtually 


all  other  major  foreign  producing  countries  show  de- 
creased yields:  Syria,  down  32  percent;  Turkey,  5  per- 
cent; Peru,  9  percent;  the  Sudan,  6  percent;  Tanzania,  5 
percent;  and  several  others  including  India,  Egypt, 
Chad,  Greece  and  Brazil,  down  by  more  modest  percen- 
tages. 

Mexico 

In  Mexico's  important  producing  area  of  Sonora/ 
Sinaloa,  cotton  is  sown  in  February- March  and  competes 
for  water  supplies  with  winter  wheat  double  cropped  with 
soybeans.  Competition  for  land  from  the  wheat/soybean 
rotation  which  reduced  Mexican  cotton  acreage  in 
1973-74,  was  reversed  in  1974-75.  Because  of  tight 
water  supplies  caused  by  drought  in  1973  and  early  1974 
much  land  usually  planted  to  wheat/soybeans  was  di- 
verted to  cotton  production  in  Sonora,  Sinaloa  and  Mexi- 
cali  and  to  some  extent  in  other  areas.  High  producer 
prices  in  1973-74  also  encouraged  cotton  production  this 
season.  Total  Mexican  cotton  acreage  in  1974-75  in- 
creased 28  percent  to  1.4  million  acres,  and  production  is 
forecast  at  1.9  million  bales,  also  an  increase  of  28  per- 
cent over  last  season. 

Central  America 

Following  last  season's  near  250,000-baIe  increase, 
production  this  season  is  forecast  to  decline  by  nearly  7 
percent  to  around  1.4  million  bales  from  the  almost  1.5 
million  produced  in  1973-74.  Area  devoted  to  cotton  this 
season  is  estimated  to  have  declined  by  about  8  percent  to 
880,000  acres  from  the  over  960,000  harvested  in 
1973-74  because  of  increased  competition  from  food 
crops. 

In  Nicaragua,  a  reduction  in  1974-75  cotton  acreage 
of  8  percent  to  around  415,000  acres  is  predicted,  with 
final  outturn  estimated  at  around  600,000  bales.  Lower 
export  prices  at  planting  time,  production  costs  estimated 
up  nearly  40  percent  from  last  season  and  the  National 
Bank's  requirement  that  those  using  bank  financing  plant 
a  portion  of  their  acreage  to  basic  grains  are  reasons  cited 
for  the  reduced  plantings. 

Cotton  production  of  635,000  bales  during  the  1973 — 
74  season  was  easily  a  record  for  Nicaraguan  farmers, 
surpassing  the  previous  season's  output  by  35  percent 
and  the  1968-72  average  by  almost  60  percent.  Area  de- 
voted to  cotton  in  1973-74  increased  23  percent  to 
450,000  acres  with  near-normal  yields,  averaging  467 
pounds  per  acre,  up  10  percent  from  the  insect  and 
weather-reduced  yields  of  1972-73. 

Despite  some  reduction  from  earlier  estimates, 
Guatemala  in  1973-74  nearly  doubled  the  crop  of  3 
years  earlier  and  posted  a  13  percent  increase  over  the 
previous  season's,  marking  the  fourth  consecutive  year 
of  significant  production  increases.  The  outturn  of 
480,000  bales  last  season  was  prompted  largely  by  in- 
creasing world  market  prices,  which  caused  the  area 
planted  to  rise  almost  16  percent.  Farmers,  however. 


were  unable  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  even  higher 
prices  at  harvesttime,  having  contracted  their  crops  al- 
most a  year  earlier. 

The  effect  of  the  cost-price  squeeze  on  cotton  growers 
was  clearly  demonstrated  this  season  when  actual  plant- 
ings, estimated  at  260,000  acres,  dropped  6  percent 
below  earlier  registered  intentions.  Sugarcane,  requiring 
fewer  input  expenditures,  has  taken  the  lead  among  crops 
competing  for  potential  cotton  land.  Latest  reports  indi- 
cate that  volcanic  damage  may  have  reduced  cotton  area 
to  around  230,000  acres  and  lowered  total  expected  pro- 
duction by  some  50,000-70,000  bales  to  roughly 
425,000  bales.  Further  crop  deterioration  is  likely  if  vol- 
canic activity  should  persist  after  bolls  begin  to  open. 

Yields  this  season  are  estimated  at  887  pounds  per 
acre,  compared  with  averages  of  904  pounds  in  1973-74 
and  820  pounds  in  the  previous  5  years  (1968-72).  These 
recent  gains  are  attributable  to  a  more  extensive  use  of 
capital  and  a  wider  utilization  of  technology  in  combat- 
ing white  fly  infestations. 

Favorable  cotton  prices  spurred  12  percent  gain  in  El 
Salvador's  1973-74  cotton  acreage.  However,  the  in- 
creased use  of  marginal  lands  and  late-arriving  rains  lim- 
ited production  for  the  season  to  340,000  bales,  only  6 
percent  above  1972-73's.  High  land  rental  and  input 
costs  have  reduced  this  season's  acreage  by  almost  9  per- 
cent to  around  215,000  acres.  A  reasonably  good  supply 
of  chemicals  and  fertilizer,  available  through  earlier 
stockpiling  by  larger  producers,  combined  with  a  more 
favorable  rainfall  pattern  could  increase  yields  to  around 
759  pounds  per  acre  and  keep  1974-75  production  about 
equal  to  that  of  last  year. 

In  Honduras,  uncertainty  regarding  proposed  land  re- 
form to  rented  cotton  lands,  attractive  grain  prices,  and 
the  high  cost  and  scarcity  of  inputs  has  decreased  this 
season's  acreage  22  percent  to  18,000  acres.  With  higher 
expected  yields  partially  offsetting  the  reduced  plantings 
and  some  minor  hurricane  damage,  production  for 
1974-75  is  set  at  20,000  bales.  This  represents  a  13  per- 
cent drop  from  the  23,000  bales  produced  in  1973-74  but 
a  1 1  percent  increase  over  the  18,000-bale  average  of  the 
past  5  years  (1968-72). 

South  America 

A  recovery  in  1974-75  cotton  production  in  Argentina, 
after  floods  last  season,  and  increased  outturn  because  of 
sharply  expanded  acreage  in  Bolivia,  Colombia, 
Ecuador  and  Venezuela  should  offset  declines  in  Brazil, 
Peru,  and  Paraguay,  to  boost  South  American  production 
to  4.7  million  bales,  from  4.6  million  last  season. 

The  Brazil  competition  from  currently  more  profitable 
food  crops  and  falling  prices  in  both  domestic  and  inter- 
national markets  are  expected  to  reduce  acreage  planted 
to  cotton  in  South  Brazil  this  fall.  Also,  the  major  pro- 
ducing state  of  Sao  Paulo  had  insufficient  soil  moisture 
prior  to  the  planting  season.  Despite  lower  acreage, 
1974-75  outturn  in  the  South  is  forecast  at  1.8  million 
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bales,  6  percent  larger  than  last  season's  flood-reduced 
crop.  In  the  Northeast,  where  the  crop  suffered  rain  dam- 
age during  the  growing  season,  1974-75  production  is 
estimated  at  about  700,000  bales,  a  drop  of  over  20  per- 
cent from  the  previous  season.  Total  Brazilian  cotton 
production  in  the  current  season,  is  estimated  at  2.5  mill- 
ion bales  from  5.8  million  acres — a  drop  of  4  percent 
from  the  2.6  million  bales  harvested  from  5.9  million 
acres  last  season. 

In  Argentina,  where  soil  moisture  was  considered 
good  just  prior  to  planting,  acreage  is  estimated  at  1.2 
million  acres,  about  3  percent  above  last  season's.  Pro- 
duction is  forecast  to  rise  to  600,000  bales,  compared 
with  560,000  in  1973-74,  when  the  crop  suffered  from 
dry  weather  during  planting  and  later  from  heavy  rains 
and  flooding,  and  the  1 968-72  average  of  5 1 1 ,000  bales. 
If  weather  conditions  remain  good,  average  yields  are 
expected  to  increase  to  240  pounds  per  acre  from  230  last 
season. 

Government  policies  to  promote  cotton  production  in 
Colombia  as  an  export  crop  are  expected  to  result  in  a 
record  outturn  in  1974-75  of  700,000  bales,  12  percent 
above  1973-74  production  and  17  percent  above  the 
1968-72  average.  An  expansion  of  over  40,000  acres 
planted  in  the  Northern  Zone  should  increase  outturn  to 
about  500,000  bales,  while  in  the  Central  Zone  larger 
area  and  good  weather  combined  should  produce  about 
200,000  bales — 40  percent  more  than  last  season. 
Aggregate  area  expanded  10  percent  to  675,000  acres. 

Peru's  1974-75  cotton  crop  is  forecast  at  405,000 
bales,  a  decrease  of  about  1  percent  from  last  season,  and 
is  being  produced  from  405,000  acres  compared  with 
375,000  in  1973-74.  Government  policies  favoring  food 
crops  have  reduced  cotton  production  more  than  200,000 
bales  below  levels  reached  in  the  early  1960's,  despite 
cotton's  continued  profitability.  Although  area  planted 
to  extra-long-stapie  cotton  has  increased  to  185,000 
acres,  production  is  expected  to  fall  to  around  150,000 
bales  this  season.  Unchanged  area  of  225,000  acres 
planted  in  1974-75  to  Tanguis  cotton  is  expected  to  pro- 
duce about  255,000  bales  of  cotton,  the  same  as  in 
1973-74. 

1974-75  cotton  production  in  Ecuador  may  jump  80 
percent  to  around  45,000  bales  from  25,000  in  1973-74. 
Area  rose  to  100,000  acres,  67  percent  larger  than  last 
season.  The  1974-75  crop,  said  to  be  the  best  in  quality 
for  many  years,  should  average  about  216  pounds  of  lint 
per  acre  compared  to  200  last  season.  The  sharp  increase 
in  area  planted  to  cotton  is  the  result  of  successful  gov- 
ernment programs,  including  greatly  expanded  produc- 
tion credit;  increased  technical  assistance;  greater  use  of 
certified  seeds,  fertilizer,  and  machinery;  and  higher 
producer  prices. 

Europe 

Cotton  production  in  Greece  is  placed  at  530,000 
bales  for  the  1974-75  season,  as  weather  has  remained 


favorable  through  most  of  the  harvest  season.  This  is  5 
percent  greater  than  last  season's  505,000-bale  crop  but 
still  significantly  below  the  635,000  bales  harvested  in 
1972-73.  Despite  official  policy  to  expand  production, 
total  acreage  in  1974-75  increased  only  slightly  to  an  es- 
timated 370,000  acreas  as  a  result  of  adverse  weather 
during  planting  time.  In  addition,  many  of  the  problems 
that  beset  the  1973-74  crop — such  as  rising  production 
costs,  the  possibility  of  labor  shortages,  and  competition 
for  land  from  food  crops — continued  to  plague  cotton 
producers  this  season. 

In  Spain,  modest  grower  prices  have  held  anticipated 
large  acreage  increases  to  10  percent  for  the  1974-75 
crop,  which  is  expected  to  yield  a  260,000-bale  harvest  if 
normal  weather  conditions  continue.  According  to  latest 
official  revisions,  the  1973-74  crop  is  now  placed  at 
220,000  bales  produced  from  some  235,000  acreas.  This 
is  a  drop  of  over  50,000  bales  from  earlier  reports  and 
represents  a  15  percent  reduction  from  the  revised 
260,000-bale  crop  of  1972-73. 

Africa 

Despite  a  sharp  rise  in  cotton  production  in  Nigeria 
and  smaller  increases  in  a  number  of  other  African  coun- 
tries, declines  in  Mozambique,  Egypt,  the  Sudan,  and 
Tanzania  are  expected  to  lower  total  1974-75  African 
production  by  about  2  percent  to  5.7  million  bales.  With 
a  marginal  drop  in  area  to  about  10.8  million  acres, 
aggregate  average  yields  are  expected  to  be  unchanged  at 
251  pounds  of  lint  per  acre. 

In  Egypt  a  shift  of  about  50,000  acres  from  cotton  to 
wheat  reduced  1974-75  cotton  area  by  about  7  percent  to 
1 .6  million  acres — the  lowest  area  planted  to  cotton  since 
1968.  With  an  average  yield  of  650  pounds  per  acre,  the 
same  as  last  season,  production  this  season  also  dropped 
about  7  percent  to  2.1  million  bales. 

Competition  from  food  crops,  particularly  in  the  im- 
portant cotton  producing  Gezira  region,  has  reduced 
1974-75  cotton  acreage  in  the  SUDAN  by  about  18  per- 
cent to  1  million  acres.  Since  much  of  the  drop  was  in 
high-yielding  long-staple  varieties,  average  yield  is  es- 
timated to  have  declined  to  408  pounds  per  acre  from  433 
last  season,  resulting  in  a  drop  in  1974-75  production  to 
850,000  bales,  from  last  season's  1 . 1  million,  the  lowest 
level  since  1965. 

Total  area  planted  to  cotton  in  Tanzania  in  1974-75  is 
at  last  season's  level  of  500,000  acres.  Production  is 
forecast  at  285,000  bales,  down  about  5  percent. 

Political  disturbances  in  the  Portuguese  colonies  of 
Angola  and  Mozambique  are  expected  to  adversely  af- 
fect production  of  many  agricultural  crops,  including 
cotton,  in  1974-75.  Preliminary  estimates  place  1974-75 
cotton  production  in  Angola  at  about  145,000  bales, 
compared  with  150,000  in  1973-74,  from  an  unchanged 
area  of  210,000  acres.  However,  disturbances  in 
Mozambique  have  apparently  had  a  much  greater  effect 
on  cotton  production.  Area  planted  to  cotton  in  1974-75 
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is  expected  to  fall  to  around  700,000  acres  from  800,000 
the  previous  season.  Production  could  fall  to  150,000 
bales  or  less,  following  a  sharp  drop  to  around  160,000 
bales  in  1973-74  because  of  an  exodus  of  colonial  plant- 
ers after  that  crop  was  sown. 

In  Nigeria  timely  and  sustained  rains  and  higher  pro- 
ducer prices  combined  to  increase  area  sown  to  cotton  in 
1974-75  by  9  percent,  bringing  total  area  to  nearly 
900,000  acres.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  estimate  acre- 
age accurately  because  most  cotton  is  intercropped;  ac- 
tual acreage  may  be  higher.  With  good  sustained  mois- 
ture, average  yields  are  expected  to  nearly  double  to  160 
pounds  per  acre  from  last  season's  drought-reduced  84 
pounds  per  acre.  Higher  acreage  and  yields  should  result 
in  a  doubling  of  production  to  a  record  290,000  bales 
from  140,000  last  season. 

1974-75  production  in  South  Africa  is  forecast  to  re- 
main near  the  record  170,000  bales  of  season,  when  out- 
turn doubled  despite  considerable  losses  of  irrigated  area 
to  flooding.  Reasons  for  the  continued  high  outturn  this 
year  are  increased  prices  to  producers',  a  sharp  increase 
in  mechanized  harvesting;  and  larger  unirrigated  area 
planted  this  season,  offsetting  land  lost  to  the  floods. 
With  total  acreage  estimated  unchanged  at  150,000 
acres,  average  yields  are  also  expected  to  remain  the 
same,  at  544  pounds  per  acre  or  58  percent  above  the 
1968-72  average. 

Middle  East 

Following  dry  weather  in  1973-74,  the  Middle  East 
enjoyed  generally  good  weather  conditions  during  the 
current  planting  and  harvesting  seasons.  Aggregate  pro- 
duction in  1974-75  is  expected  to  rise  about  7  percent, 
and  area  planted  to  cotton,  by  12  percent.  Except  in  Is- 
rael, average  yields  are  somewhat  lower  than  in  the  pre- 
vious season,  partly  because  of  reduced  fertilizer  use  and 
excess  summer  rain  in  some  areas. 

Offsetting  increased  competition  from  food  crops, 
high  cotton  prices,  better  cultivation  practices,  and  new 
areas  developed  from  cotton  cultivation  raised  Iran's 
1974-75  cotton  area  to  890,000  acres,  the  highest  since 
1969  and  7  percent  above  1973-74's.  Production  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  by  about  45,000  bales  to  a  record 
965,000  bales.  But  because  of  rain  damage  during  the 
growing  season,  the  average  yield  may  drop  to  520 
pounds  of  lint  per  acre  from  532  pounds  in  1 973-74.  The 
Government  is  actively  encouraging  expansion  of  cotton 
production. 

Good  winter  moisture  permitted  a  16  percent  increase 
in  acreage  sown  to  cotton  in  Israel,  bringing  the  total  to 
about  100,000  acres  compared  with  86,000  last  season, 
when  lack  of  water  reduced  planted  area.  The  average 
yield  per  acre  is  expected  to  recover  to  1 ,056  pounds  per 
acre,  bringing  total  production  to  a  record  220,000  bales, 
29  percent  above  that  of  1973-74. 

In  Syria,  1974-75  cotton  area  is  estimated  up  5  per- 
cent to  520,000  acres  as  larger  unirrigated  plantings  have 


more  than  offset  loss  of  some  of  the  country's  most  fer- 
tile irrigated  cotton  land  to  flooding  behind  the  new 
Tabagah  Dam  on  the  Euphrates  River.  However,  re- 
duced fertilizer  use  is  expected  to  lower  average  yields 
1 1  percent  to  about  618  pounds  per  acre  total  production 
6  percent  to  670,000  bales. 

In  Turkey,  despite  some  losses  caused  by  "white  fly" 
in  the  Cukurova  (Southern)  region,  the  1974-75  harvest 
is  expected  to  be  up  10  percent  to  a  record  2.6  million 
bales,  harvested  from  just  under  2  million  acres,  com- 
pared with  1.7  million  in  1973-74.  Production  in  the 
Southern  Cukurova  region  a  production  gain  estimated  at 
14  percent  to  about  1.2  million  bales  will  not  nearly 
match  the  28  percent  increase  to  1 . 1  million  acres.  In  the 
Aegean  region,  where  area  increased  13  percent,  produc- 
tion is  expected  to  rise  10  percent  to  almost  1.1  million 
bales.  These  two  regions  account  for  around  90  percent 
of  total  production.  Insect  and  summer  rain  damage  are 
expected  to  reduce  average  yields  by  about  5  percent  to 
642  pounds  of  lint  per  acre. 

Far  East 

A  marked  increase  in  acreage  in  Pakistan  and  Au- 
stralia was  more  than  offset  by  India's  reduction  of  1 
million  acres,  lowering  total  acreage  for  these  countries 
by  almost  3  percent.  More  normal  yields  in  Pakistan  and 
Australia  are  expected  to  keep  this  season's  production 
near  the  8.5  million  produced  a  year  ago. 

A  5  percent  reduction  in  India's  cotton  acreage  to  18.3 
million  acres  is  estimated  for  the  1974-75  season  as  a 
result  of  late  monsoons  that  delayed  sowing  and  retarded 
germination  in  the  Central  and  Western  Belts.  Favorable 
weather  conditions  in  most  growing  regions  during  Oc- 
tober have  increased  final  outturn  prospects  to  5.4  mill- 
ion bales,  only  slightly  below  the  5.5  million  bales  har- 
vested from  19.3  million  acres  last  season  and  equal  to 
the  5.4  million  bales  produced  from  19.8  million  acres  in 
1972-73.  Production  in  recent  years  appears  to  be  gradu- 
ally shifting  to  the  South,  here  a  3  percent  gain  is  antici- 
pated, this  season-partly  because  of  increased  emphasis 
on  longer  staple  production.  Northern  acreage  has  re- 
mained essentially  stable,  while  West  Coast  and  Central 
Belt  totals  have  declined  in  recent  years. 

In  Pakistan,  achievement  of  the  3.7  million  bale  pro- 
duction target  this  season  has  been  hampered  by  poor 
early  growing  conditions.  However,  output  for  1974-75 
is  still  forecast  to  increase  8  percent  to  3.1  million  bales. 
Area  this  season  is  estimated  at  4.9  million  acres,  com- 
pared with  4.6  million  acres  in  1973-74. 

Severe  August  flooding,  which  destroyed  large  areas 
of  standing  cotton  in  the  two  major  producing  regions 
(Punjab  and  Sind),  reduced  last  season's  crop  25  percent 
below  planned  production  to  2.9  million  bales.  This 
compares  with  3.2  million  bales  from  5.0  million  acres  in 
1972-73  and  an  average  for  the  last  5  years  of  2.8  million 
bales  from  about  4.6  million  acres. 


As  a  result  of  severe  flooding  in  January,  official  esti- 
mates now  place  Australia's  1973-74  production  at 
140,000  bales — about  6,000  bales  below  the  poor 

1972-  73  crop  and  some  60,000  short  of  earlier  antici- 
pated outturn.  The  flooding  reduced  total  area  by  about 
25  percent  to  approximately  75,000  acres,  with  the 
Namoi  Valley  in  New  South  Wales  being  most  affected. 
The  outlook  for  1974-75,  although  still  uncertain,  is  for 
gains  in  acreage  to  110,000  acres  and  production  to 
200,000  bales,  provided  the  excessive  rainfall  of  the  past 
2  seasons  is  not  repeated  and  insect  infestation — an  in- 
creasing problem— can  be  controlled. 

Communist  Countries 

Aggregate  1974-75  cotton  production  in  Commun- 
ist countries  has  been  forecast  up  320,000  bales,  or  1 
percent,  to  22.1  million  bales  up  from  the  21.8  million 
produced  last  season. 

Despite  erratic  weather,  which  will  preclude  optimum 
yields  in  all  areas,  the  Soviet  Union  expects  to  produce 
its  fifth  consecutive  record  cotton  crop  in  1974-75.  Total 
outturn  is  currently  placed  at  12.1  million  bales,  up 
300,000  from  last  season.  A  late  cool  spring  delayed 
some  planting,  and  low  water  supplies  impaired  timely 
irrigation  during  the  growing  season  in  other  areas.  Cool 
weather  during  September  may  also  have  hindered  boll 
growth.  This  latest  increase  is  the  product  of  only 
slightly  higher  area  (6.9  million  acres)  and  represents  an 
increase  of  1.9  million  bales,  or  18  percent,  above  the 
recent  5-year  (1968-72)  average,  during  which  time  the 
cotton  area  was  5  percent  below  current  levels. 

It  has  been  2  years  since  the  USSR  began  to  develop 
two  new  cotton  areas  in  the  major  cotton  producing  Re- 
public of  Uzbekistan,  which  contributed  about  7.5  mil- 
lion bales,  or  65  percent,  of  the  1 1.8  million  produced  in 

1973-  74.  As  reported  earlier  (FC  14-74,  June  1974),  the 
Karshi  Valley  irrigation  scheme,  the  larger  of  the  two,  is 
expected  to  reach  210,000  acres  in  1975  (yielding  ap- 
proximately 150,000  bales)  and  530,000  acres  by  1980 
(yielding  615,000  bales). 

Production  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China  is  esti- 
mated at  9.9  million  bales,  equal  to  that  produced  last 
season  yet  up  some  1 .7  million  from  the  drought-reduced 
outturn  in  1972-73  and  about  1.2  million  above  the  re- 
cent 5-year  (1968-72)  average.  Area  in  1974-75  is 
placed  at  11.9  million  acres,  unchanged  from  last  season 
and  slightly  below  the  1968-72  average  of  12.1  million 
acres. 


United  States 

The  November  1  crop  forecast  placed  1974-75  pro- 
duction of  all  U.S.  cotton  at  12.1  million  bales  (includ- 
ing 77,300  bales  of  Pima  cotton),  down  7  percent  from 
last  season  and  6  percent  from  the  October  forecast.  Al- 
though considerably  below  estimates  earlier  in  the  year, 
this  season's  outturn  is  nonetheless  9  percent  above  the 
recent  5-year  (1968-72)  average  of  11.1  million  bales. 
Harvested  acreage  is  placed  at  13.1  million,  up  9  percent 
from  last  season's  12.0  million  but  appreciably  below 
earlier  estimates  as  drought  conditions  in  the  High  Plains 
of  Texas  brought  larger  than  expected  abandonment. 
Average  yield  in  1974-75  is  now  forecast  at  443  pounds 
of  lint  per  acre.  This  is  down  from  519  pounds  in  1973 — 
74,  507  in  1972-73,  27  pounds  below  the  October  1  es- 
timate, and  the  1968-72  average  of  467  pounds.  This 
latest  reduction  reflects  the  cool,  wet  conditions  preva- 
lent in  most  of  Texas,  the  Delta,  and  Southeastern  States 
during  September  and  October. 

As  in  1974,  the  1975  upland  cotton  crop  will  be  cov- 
ered by  the  provisions  of  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  1973.  Essential  features  of  the  upland 
program  are:  (1)  a  national  loan  rate  preliminarily  set  at 
34.27  cents  per  pound  (up  9.01  cents  from  1974)  for 
Middling  1-inch  cotton  (micronaire  3.5  through  4.9)  net 
weight,  at  average  U.S.  location;  (2)  a  national  base 
acreage  allotment  set  at  the  minimum  of  1 1  million  acres, 
the  same  as  this  season;  (3)  no  set-aside  requirement  as  a 
condition  of  program  eligibility  as  in  1974;  and  (4)  a 
target  price  concept  similar  to  this  season  whereby  if  the 
average  market  price  received  by  farmers  during  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  crop  is  planted  falls  below  the 
target  price  of  38  cents  per  pound,  direct  payments  will 
make  up  the  difference.  Total  payments  to  individual 
producers  are  limited  to  $20,000.  This  limitation  does 
not  apply  to  loans. 

The  major  provisions  of  the  1975  extra-long-staple 
cotton  crop  include  a  national  marketing  quota  of 
82,481 — the  minimum  provided  under  law — (subject  to 
approval  by  ELS  cotton  producers)  and  a  national  acre- 
age allotment  of  91,223  acres.  The  1975  loan  and  pay- 
ment rates  are  yet  to  be  announced. 

Looking  ahead  to  1975,  planted  acreage  in  the  United 
States  is  quite  likely  to  be  reduced  from  the  current  sea- 
son's because  of  higher  costs  of  production,  as  compared 
with  the  anticipated  farm  price,  and  the  relationship  of 
anticipated  cotton  prices  to  those  of  competing  crops. 
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COTTONI       AkEA.   YIELD.  AND  PRODUCTION  IN  SPECIFIED  COUNTRIES.   AVERAGE   1968-7?.   ANNUAL   1973  ANO  197*1/ 


1  AREA 

YIELD 

PRODUCTION  2/ 

CUNTINtNT  AND  COUNTRY  Av 

E. 1968-72  1 

 *- 

1973  1 

 '■ — '  

19743/ 

AvE 

.1968-72  1 

1973  1 

 :  1 — 

1974  3/ 

AVE. 1968-72 

1  1973 

1974  3/ 

THOUSAND 

THOUSAND 

THOUSAND 

POUNDS 

POUNDS 

POUNDS 

THOUSAND 

THOUSAND 

Thousand 

ACRES 

ACRES 

ACRES 

PER  ACRE 

PER  ACRE 

PER  ACRE 

BAI£S 

BALES 

BALES 

NORTHi  AMERICA  I 

EL  SALVADOR 

lb7 

235 

215 

793 

694 

759 

260 

3*0 

340 

OUATEMALA 

197 

255 

230 

820 

904 

887 

•(37 

480 

425 

HONDURAS 

15 

23 

18 

549 

480 

533 

18 

23 

20 

MEXICO 

1  .308 

1.065 

1.365 

672 

663 

663 

1  ,830 

1  .4?0 

1  .«85 

NICARASUA 

2B2 

450 

41S 

675 

677 

694- 

397 

635 

600 

UNITED  STATti 

11.366 

11.995 

13,072 

467 

519 

443 

11,062 

12.9*8 

12,853 

OTHER 

9b 

88 

88 

110 

104 

109 

22 

19 

20 

TOTAL  4/ 

13.421 

14,111 

15,403 

498 

542 

478 

13.925 

15.925 

15,343 

SOUTH'  AMERICAl 

ARGENTINA 

1.014 

1.168 

1,200 

242 

230 

240 

511 

560 

hOO 

BOLIVIA 

69 

150 

175 

450 

432 

425 

65 

1J5 

155 

BRAZIL 

6.300 

S'.BSO 

5,800 

223 

213 

207 

2.930 

2.600 

2.S00 

COLOMBIA 

598 

615 

675 

479 

48R 

498 

597 

625 

700 

ECUADOR 

44 

60 

100 

255 

2on 

216 

24 

25 

45 

PARAGUAY 

141 

250 

250 

235 

211 

192 

69 

HO 

1  00 

PERU 

376 

375 

405 

482 

525 

480 

378 

410 

405 

VENEZUELA 

135 

200 

270 

281 

3on 

258 

79 

l<i5 

145 

OTHER 

2 

1 

2 

218 

480 

240 

1 

I 

TOTAL  4/ 

8.660 

8.669 

8.677 

?57 

254 

251 

4 .654 

4,5'Jl 

4,t.51 

EUHOPEI 

BULGARIA 

104 

100 

105 

265 

28« 

297 

57 

60 

65 

GREECF 

356 

365 

370 

680 

661. 

688 

505 

505 

S30 

ITALY 

15 

10 

10 

197 

240 

24  0 

5 

5 

SPAIN 

2B4 

235 

260 

443 

449 

480 

262 

220 

260 

YUGOSLAVIA 

29 

20 

20 

252 

28fl 

336 

12 

14 

OTHER 

60 

60 

130 

232 

240 

166 

29 

30 

45 

TOTAL  4/ 

847 

790 

88 

5 

495 

506 

498 

874 

832 

Ml9 

JI.S.S.H. 

6.561 

6.300 

6.900 

741 

833 

842 

10.130 

11,800 

12.100 

AfRICA: 

ANGOLA 

195 

210 

210 

283 

343 

331 

1  1  5 

150 

145 

CAMEROON 

254 

150 

205 

191 

160 

164 

1  0 1 

bo 

70 

CENT  AFRICAN  REP 

296 

300 

300 

152 

120 

136 

94 

75 

H5 

CHAD 

735 

565 

680 

131 

146 

141 

200 

200 

200 

EGyPT 

1 .608 

1.660 

1.550 

689 

650 

650 

2.308 

2.248 

2.1  00 

KENYA 

83 

128 

170 

134 

86 

71 

23 

23 

?S 

MALAWI 

98 

110 

110 

144 

131 

131 

29 

JO 

JO 

MOROCCO 

43 

40 

35 

345 

324 

411 

31 

27 

30 

MOZAMBIOuE 

935 

800 

700 

102 

96 

103 

1  98 

160 

150 

NIGERIA 

930 

80  0 

870 

129 

84 

160 

250 

140 

290 

RHODESIA 

240 

250 

250 

404 

461 

461 

202 

240 

240 

SOMALI  REPUBLIC 

33 

34 

34 

117 

113 

113 

8 

8 

8 

SOUTH  AFRICA.   REP  OF 

110 

150 

150 

345 

544 

544 

79 

i^0 

170 

SUDAN 

1  .246 

)  .220 

1.000 

410 

433 

408 

1.063 

1  .lOu 

ISO 

TANZANIA 

500 

590 

500 

278 

28« 

27* 

290 

300 

2H5 

UGANDA 

2.200 

2.500 

2.500 

78 

50 

63 

357 

260 

330 

ZAIRE  (CONGO. 

410 

555 

5S5 

112 

91 

108 

96 

105 

125 

OTHER 

947 

1.011 

I  ,030 

220 

250 

255 

4  34 

526 

S48 

TOTAL  4/ 

10.S&3 

11.083 

10, 849 

260 

257 

251 

5*878 

5.812 

5.681 

AS!  A I 

150 

AFGHANISTAN 

154 

180 

1B5 

365 

400 

389 

1  1  7 

150 

BURMA 

3B2 

420 

420 

75 

80 

74 

60 

70 

65 

CHINA.   PEOPLtS  REP 

12.060 

1 1 .900 

11,900 

345 

399 

399 

8,680 

9,900 

9,900 

INDIA 

19.350 

19.300 

18, 

300 

127 

137 

142 

5.100 

5.500 

5. too 

IRAN 

850 

830 

890 

428 

53? 

520 

757 

920 

'*65 

IRAQ 

112 

150 

150 

279 

208 

208 

65 

65 

65 

ISRAEL 

B3 

86 

100 

987 

949 

I  .056 

170 

I'O 

220 

KOREA,   REP  OF 

4U 

33 

32 

236 

276 

255 

2n 

19 

1  7 

PAKiISTAN 

4.561 

4.560 

4, 

900 

292 

301 

304 

2.776 

2.860 

3.100 

SOUTHERN  YEmLn 

37 

40 

40 

3  35 

348 

36  0 

26 

29 

30 

SYRiIA 

634 

495 

520 

541 

693 

618 

715 

715 

f-7n 

THAILAND 

180 

105 

150 

277 

343 

304 

104 

75 

■JS 

TURKEY 

1  .643 

1.675 

1, 

950 

617 

67s 

64  0 

2.113 

2.356 

^.^00 

OTHER 

113 

116 

106 

180 

174 

172 

42 

42 

38 

TOTAL  4/ 

40.198 

39.890 

39, 

643 

248 

275 

280 

20,745 

22,871 

23,315 

OCEANIA! 

l4n 

AUSTRALIA 

B4 

75 

110 

818 

89A 

873 

1  43 

200 

TOTAL  4/ 

84 

7b 

lie 

818 

696 

873 

143 

I'.Q 

>00 

lOTALI  FOREIGN  NONCOMMUNIS 

T  4/  50.436 

S0,49B 

50 

,505 

251 

259 

266 

26.373 

27.205 

28,028 

tUTAL   COMMuNIbl  4/ 

18.853 

18.925 

19 

,090 

482 

553 

556 

18,914 

21,808 

22,128 

WORLD  TOTAL  4/ 

BO. 655 

81.418 

82,667 

335 

365 

361 

56,349 

61,971 

62,209 

1/  Harvest  season  beginning  August  1. 
2/  Bales  of  480  lb.  net. 
3/  Preliminary. 

4/  As  a  result  of  rounding,  sum  of  digits  my  not  add  to  total. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  Prepared  or  estimated  on  the  basis  of  official  statistics  of  foreign  governments,  other  foreign  source  materials,  reports 
of  U.S.  Agricultural  Attaches  and  Foreign  Service  Officers,  results  of  office  research  and  related  information, 

FAS  Cotton  Edvision,  FCA 
November  12,  1974 
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WORLD  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND  SITUATION 


Summary 

Virtually  unchanged  production  and  the  first  drop  in 
total  world  consumption  in  6  years  are  part  of  the  world 
cotton  situation  in  1974-75  (August- July).  Production 
prospects,  now  placed  at  62.2  million  bales  (480  lb  net), 
reflect  only  a  marginal  acreage  response  to  last  season's 
high  prices  as  well  as  an  average  yield  that  suffered  not 
only  from  adverse  weather  in  such  major  producing  coun- 
tries as  the  United  States,  India,  and  Brazil  but  also  from 
tighter  supplies  and  higher  costs  of  fertilizers  and  insec- 
ticides. With  larger  beginning  stocks  world  supplies  will 
reach  another  record  of  88  million  bales — an  increase 
that  will  not  be  matched  by  larger  demand.  In  fact,  suf- 
fering under  the  combined  effects  of  a  textile  recession, 
the  overall  downturn  in  general  economic  activity,  con- 
tinued inflation,  and  increasing  unemployment,  world 
consumption  of  cotton  is  expected  to  show  a  decline  of 
from  1  million  bales  or  more  to  nearly  60  million  bales. 
World  trade  will  reflect  the  current  economic  downturn 
in  addition  to  the  more  than  adequate  stocks  of  raw  cot- 
ton in  most  consuming  countries.  As  a  consequence, 
trade  will  recede  from  the  record  levels  of  recent  years  to 
approximately  18.6  million  bales — a  level  that  could 
fluctuate  markedly  depending  on  the  overall  economic 
situation  and  pricing  policies  that  may  develop  in  re- 
sponse to  this  situation. 

In  the  face  of  an  uncertain  supply  and  very  strong  de- 
mand as  well  as  the  general  flight  into  commodities  as  a 
hedge  against  inflation,  world  cotton  prices  reached 
levels  in  1973-74  not  attained  since  the  U.S.  Civil  War. 
The  current  price  situation,  dramatically  softer  than  that 
of  a  few  months  ago,  is  not  likely  to  strengthen  in  the 
absence  of  any  significant  general  economic  recovery  or 
a  marked  shift  away  from  cotton  in  next  season's  plant- 
ings. 

Cotton's  share  of  the  world  textile  market  continued  to 
decline  in  calendar  1973  in  the  face  of  competition  from 
manmade  fibers — polyester  in  particular.  Despite  the 


continued  heavy  concentration  of  world  manmade  fiber 
production  in  the  United  States,  Western  Europe,  and  Ja- 
pan, the  rate  of  increase  is  well  above  the  world  average 
in  such  developing  countries  as  Korea,  Taiwan,  Brazil, 
and  Mexico.  Nevertheless,  competition  from  manmade 
fibers  continues  to  be  most  severe  in  the  developed  coun- 
tries; and  despite  the  current  general  downturn  in  demand 
for  textiles,  the  manmade  fiber  industry  continues  to  plan 
additions  to  capacity  in  the  belief  that  food  pressures  on 
the  world's  arable  land  and  a  growing  and  increasingly 
affluent  world  population  offer  longrun  assurances  of  an 
expanding  market  for  manmade  fibers. 

World  Cotton  Production 

World  cotton  production  in  1974-75  is  estimated  at 
62.2  million  bales.  The  net  increase  of  roughly  240,000 
bales  over  the  1 973-74  harvest  is  the  result  of  an  825,000 
bale  increase  in  output  by  foreign  non-Communist  coun- 
tries and  an  increase  of  320,000  bales  in  Communist  pro- 
duction, almost  totally  offset  by  a  drop  of  905,000  bales 
in  the  U.S.  crop  which,  as  of  November  1 ,  was  forecast 
at  12.1  million  bales. 

Declining  by  just  over  2  million  acres  in  1973,  area 
planted  to  cotton  in  1974-75  rose  a  modest  2  percent  to 
82.7  million  acres.  This  increase  largely  reflects  factors 
other  than  the  spectacular  rise  in  raw  cotton  prices, 
which  are  hard  to  understand  in  terms  of  strict  supply  and 
demand  economics.  More  important  were  such  factors  as 
the  relative  shortrun  inflexibility  of  land  most  apt  to  be 
responsive  to  price,  the  growing  pressures  resulting  from 
the  two  recent  disappointing  world  food  crops,  decline  in 
food  stocks,  and  the  more  than  commensurate  rise  in 
food  crop  prices.  For  example,  only  in  the  United  States 
did  cotton  acreage  significantly  respond  to  prices. 
Among  the  African  producing  countries  roughly  725,000 
acres,  representing  a  decline  of  about  7  percent,  were  di- 
verted from  cotton  in  1974-75.  In  Asia,  if  Pakistan's  re- 
turn to  more  normal  planting  levels  this  season  after  last 


year's  flood  is  discounted,  the  acreage  response  this  sea- 
son is  negligible.  In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  area, 
planted  to  cotton  in  1974-75  (excluding  U.S.  area)  was 
up  only  3  percent  to  about  10.7  million  acres,  largely 
reflecting  the  return  to  cotton  in  Mexico  of  sonie  acreage 
in  the  Sonora/Sinaloa  region  that  was  ^Verted  to  a 
wheat/soybean  rotation  last  season.  Togfether  these  fac- 
tors largely  discount  the  belief  thaj  large  swings  in  ac- 
reage outside  of  the  United  Stated' have  occurred  during 
the  past  few  seasons  in  respos^  to  the  market  price  situa- 
tion. In  fact,  foreign  non-tTommunist  acreage  during  the 
past  10  years  has,  with  few  exceptions,  varied  by  little 
more  than  1  or  2  percent  from  the  10-year  average  of  50.2 
million  acres. 

Foreign  Non-Communist 
Production  Up  3  Percent 

Harvest  of  the  major  foreign  non-Communist  produc- 
ing countries  are  expected  to  produce  a  1974-75  crop  of 
just  over  28  million  bales,  up  over  800,000  bales  from 
last  season  because  of  a  combination  of  more  favorable 
growing  conditions  and  expanded  acreage.  Appreciable 
decreases  in  the  Sudan,  Egypt,  Brazil,  Nicaragua,  and 
Guatemala  are  expected  to  be  more  than  offset  by  in- 
creased production  in  Mexico,  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Col- 
ombia, Turkey,  Spain,  Nigeria,  Pakistan,  and  Uganda. 
The  estimated  increase  in  production  contrasts  with  ear- 
lier indications  that  foreign  non-Communist  production 
in  1974-75  would  be  up  by  perhaps  1.5  million  bales  or 
more,  largely  in  response  to  the  favorable  international 
market  price  situation  that  prevailed  throughout  much  of 
1973-74.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  it  will,  for  the  most  part, 
be  a  reflection  of  the  decline  in  prices  that  has  occurred 
since  January  and  the  resultant  diversion  of  land  to  food 
crops.  Weather  and  insect  prQblems,  as  well  as  rising 
production  costs  in  a  number  of  producing  countries, 
economic  uncertainty,  inflation,  and  declining  textile, 
production  in  recent  months  are  also  contributing  fac- 
tors. 

Production  in  Communist  countries  during  the  current 
season  is  placed  at  22. 1  million  bales,  up  just  over  1  per- 
cent from  the  21 .8  million  produced  in  1973-74.  The  in- 
crease results  totally  from  higher  production  in  the 
USSR,  where  a  crop  of  12.1  million  bales  is  currently 
anticipated — a  fifth  consecutive  record  crop. 

While  extensive  indications  of  1975  planting  inten- 
tions among  foreign  producing  countries  are  currently 
unavailable,  preliminary  evidence  reveals  that  for  many 
exporting  countries  the  current  market  price  compares 
unfavorably  with  production  costs.  This  situation  makes 
an  appreciable  diversion  of  acreage  to  profitable  food 
crops  appear  even  more  probable,  and  in  many  areas 
government  policy  will  encourage  this  diversion. 

Mexico  already  reports  that  water  allocations  for  cot- 
ton land  in  the  three  states  of  Sonora,  Southern  Sonora, 
and  Mexicali  will  be  down  almost  50  percent  from  alloca- 


tions in  1974-75.  In  the  Sudan  an  appreciable  loss  of  cot- 
ton land  to  food  crops  in  1975  already  has  been  officially 
announced,  and  further  preference  for  food  crops  among 
several  African  producing  countries  seems  probable.  The 
Egyptian  Government  has  begun  studies  into  that  coun- 
try's distribution  of  agricultural  resources,  with  a  view  of 
reducing  area  under  cotton  in  1975-76  and  expanding 
plantings  of  wheat.  This  would  mark  the  second  consecu- 
tive year  such  a  reduction  has  occurred  in  Egypt;  but  if 
cotton  land  is  diverted,  the  total  is  likely  to  be  modest. 
Finally,  Turkish  farmers  in  that  country's  southern  reg- 
ion reportedly  are  considering  the  diversion  of  traditional 
cotton  land  to  wheat  in  view  of  attractive  world  wheat 
prices.  Dissatisfaction  among  Greek  cotton  farmers  may 
cause  a  reduction  of  about  10  percent  in  1975  plantings. 

U.S.  Production 

The  November  1  crop  forecast  placed  U.S.  cotton 
production  at  12.1  million  bales  (including  77,300  bales 
of  Pima  cotton),  down  7  percent  from  last  season's  level 
and  6  percent  below  the  October  forecast.  The  partially 
offsetting  increase  in  production  abroad,  at  a  time  when 
demand  is  expected  to  be  down,  contrasts  with  condi- 
tions last  season,  when  both  U.S.  and  foreign  crops 
dropped  in  the  face  of  the  largest  increase  in  world  con- 
sumption in  10  years. 

The  drop  in  U.S.  production  is  yield-related,  as  ac- 
reage (13.1  million  acres)  was  up  9  percent  over  that  har- 
vested in  1973-74.  Drought  on  the  Texas  High  Plains  and 
cool  wet  weather  in  several  parts  of  the  Central  Belt 
largely  explain  the  drop  in  average  yield  to  443  pounds  of 
lint  per  acre  from  519  pounds  in  1973-74.  Late  reports 
indicate  that  continued  adverse  weather  in  the  Delta 
could  lower  the  average  yield  another  2  or  3  percent.  In 
Texas  and  Oklahoma  the  production  of  3.1  million  bales 
is  down  39  percent  from  the  level  last  season,  as  average 
yield  fell  34  percent  to  284  pounds  per  acre.  Although 
the  Delta  as  a  whole  is  expected  to  produce  about  2  per- 
cent more  than  last  year,  this  outturn  follows  an  increase 
of  30  percent  in  harvested  area.  The  most  pronounced 
decreases  in  yields  occurred  in  Tennessee  (down  39  per- 
cent), Mississippi  (down  26  percent),  and  Missouri 
(down  25  percent).  U.S.  planted  acreage  in  1975-76  is 
likely  to  be  down  appreciably  in  view  of  the  higher  pro- 
duction costs,  continued  softness  in  market  prices,  and 
the  absence  of  any  firming  in  prospective  demand. 

World  Cotton  Consumption 
Down  Marginally 

World  cotton  consumption  is  expected  to  be  down 
during  the  1974-75  marketing  year  (August-July)  and  the 
reduction  could  be  greater  than  anticipated  if  general 
economic  activity  does  not  begin  to  pick  up  during  the 
first  quarter  of  calendar  1975  or  if  current  rates  of  infla- 
tion persist.  Estimates  of  world  cotton  consumption  cur- 
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rently  are  placed  at  about  60  million  bales  (480  lb  net)  for 
1974-75,  down  roughly  1  million  bales  from  that  of  last 
season  (which  was  2.2  million  bales  above  the  1972-73 
level.)  The  estimated  reduction  this  season  is  the  first 
such  downturn  since  1967-68,  when  total  consumption 
dropped  700.000  bales  below  the  previous  year's  level. 
Since  then  the  trend  has  been  an  annual  average  increase 
of  about  1.3  million  bales.  The  increase  of  2.2  million 
bales  during  crop  year  1973  is  only  partly  attributable  to 
the  energy  situation.  Of  greater  significance  were  am- 
bitious plans  begun  in  1972  to  expand  textile  facilities 
both  in  foreign  exporting  and  importing  countries,  par- 
ticularly in  the  former.  Also  a  factor  in  sustaining  this 
unusually  large  annual  increase,  especially  since  the 
general  economic  slowdown  was  underway  sometime  be^ 
fore  the  end  of  the  1973-74  marketing  year,  was  a  slight 
upswing  in  purchases  by  wholesalers. 

Foreign  Cotton  Consumption 
Essentially  Unchanged 

The  slight  drop  expected  in  total  foreign  disappear- 
ance masks  some  noteworthy  differences  among  various 
component  subgroups.  Overall  foreign  consumption  may 
fall  marginally  to  53.5  million  bales,  down  only  100,000 
from  last  season's  level.  Communist  production,  how- 
ever, may  be  up  marginally  from  that  of  last  season  to 
23.5  million  bales.  The  largest  decrease  is  expected  in 
the  foreign  non-Communist  importing  countries,  where  a 
drop  of  800,000  bales  to  19.7  million  is  forecast.  Con- 
sumption in  net  exporting  countries  is  estimated  at  10.3 
million,  unchanged  from  last  season's  level;  but  it  has 
shown  signs  of  being  smaller. 

Consumption  in  foreign  non-Communist  exporting 
countries  has  trended  steadily  upward  over  the  last  dec- 
ade, reflecting  the  rising  emphasis  on  the  export  of  more 
lucrative  manufactured  yarn  and  textile  products.  The 
800,000  bale  increase  of  the  1973-74  season  was  the 
most  significant  of  the  period,  and  was  shared  by  practi- 
cally all  countries,  with  Pakistan  and  Israel  the  major  ex- 
ceptions. Last  season's  significant  increases  will  not  be 
repeated  during  1974-75,  and  the  greatest  decreases  will 
be  seen  by  those  countries  having  expansion  plans  that 
emphasize  exports.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the  con- 
sumption levels  for  most  countries  will  remain  un- 
changed, with  only  a  few,  such  as  Egypt,  France,  West 
Africa,  Nigeria,  Zaire,  Israel,  Syria,  and  Turkey,  show- 
ing modest  gains. 

Significant  in  many  foreign  non-Communist  importing 
countries  and  especially  in  several  Far  Eastern  countries 
are  a  recent  overexpansion  in  facilities,  some  speculative 
forward  raw  cotton  purchases,  and  the  deepening 
worldwide  textile  recession.  Planned  production  cut- 
backs of  as  much  as  30  or  40  percent  have  been  discussed 
as  yarn  and  textile  inventories  continue  to  mount  and  in- 
flation reduces  consumer  purchasing  power.  Cutbacks  al- 
ready have  been  implemented  through  shorter  hours  and 


fewer  shifts.  Problems  in  some  of  the  more  unionized 
countries,  such  as  Japan,  are  being  compounded  by  ris- 
ing production  costs,  as  shorter  hours  are  not  matched  by 
commensurate  cuts  in  wages.  Financially  weak  mills 
have  been  squeezed  since  much  of  the  cotton  on  forward 
contracts  was  at  prices  well  above  the  current  market  and 
hence  offers  no  prospect  of  returns  from  yarn  production. 

Some  of  the  hardest  hit  countries — Japan,  Taiwan, 
Korea,  and  Thailand — have  attempted  to  relieve  what  is 
considered  a  severe  but  temporary  downturn.  Programs 
have  fallen  short  of  needs,  but  have  included  government 
purchases  of  cotton  yarn,  the  financing  of  operation  capi- 
tal using  yarn  inventories  as  collateral,  and  official  loan 
programs  that  cover  50  percent  of  a  mill's  purchases  of 
raw  materials. 

The  current  outlook  among  all  foreign  non-Communist 
importing  countries  calls  for  total  consumption  to  drop  to 
19.7  million  bales.  The  decline  will  be  more  acute  in  the 
Far  East,  where  significant  falloffs  are  forecast  in  Japan, 
South  Korea,  Taiwan,  and  Thailand.  Western  European 
countries,  except  for  Italy  and  Spain,  foresee  a  less  se- 
vere drop  in  consumption  this  season;  and  in  the  United 
Kingdom  an  increase  of  roughly  10  percent  is  anticipated 
from  levels  last  year  that  were  depressed  as  a  result  of  the 
3-day  work  week  in  January  and  part  of  February. 

Consumption  in  Communist  countries  is  placed  at  23.5 
million  bales  in  1974-75,  up  a  moderate  3  percent  from 
that  of  last  season.  Of  the  700,000  bale  increase  expected 
this  season,  300,000  will  be  absorbed  by  the  USSR, 
200,000  by  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  and  the  re- 
mainder by  several  East  European  countries.  The  in- 
crease during  the  previous  season  was  virtually  all  ab- 
sorbed by  the  USSR  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

U.S.  Consumption 
Continues  Downtrend 

Despite  more  competitive  cotton  prices  vis-a-vis 
manmade  fibers,  the  demand  for  textile  goods  in  general 
and  cotton  products  in  particular  has  been  affected  ad- 
versely by  the  current  downturn  in  general  economic  ac- 
tivity, inflation,  and  increasing  unemployment.  Recent 
production  cutbacks  and  mill  closings  have  been  the  re- 
sult, and  total  1974-75  cotton  use  now  is  tentatively 
placed  at  around  6.6  million  bales,  down  12  percent  from 
last  season's  level  and  nearly  20  percent  below  the 
1968-72  average  of  8.1  million.  The  extent  of  the  cut- 
back will  hinge  on  the  range  and  duration  of  the  cutbacks 
in  textile  activity  and  the  nature  of  consumer  resistance 
to  higher  textile  prices.  Other  considerations  in  the  de- 
cline in  total  use  are  the  more  abundant  supplies  of  com- 
peting fibers  and  intense  competition  from  cotton  textile 
imports. 

The  uptrend  in  the  use  of  fibers  came  to  a  halt  earlier 
this  year  and  consumption  now  is  declining.  Preliminary 
data  for  calendar  1974  indicate  total  fiber  use  of  11.8 
billion  pounds,  6  percent  below  last  year's  record  of  12.5 
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billion.  On  a  per  capita  basis,  this  is  equivalent  to  nearly 
56  pounds  per  person,  compared  with  a  little  over  59 
pounds  in  1973.  However,  in  contrast  to  recent  trends, 
cotton  is  maintaining  its  share  of  the  market  at  close  to 
last  year's  29  percent,  reflecting  smaller  consumption  of 
both  cellulosic  and  noncellulosic  fibers.  Competition 
from  textile  imports  has  jnoderated  a  little  this  season 
and  U.S.  exports  of  cotton  and  manmade  fiber  manufac- 
tures are  up  considerably  from  1973  levels. 

World  Cotton  Trade  Down 

World  trade  in  raw  cotton  will  be  d  own  for  the  second 
consecutive  season,  reflecting  the  current  lack  of  in- 
quiries for  yarn  and  textiles,  more  than  adequate  stocks 
of  raw  cotton  and  yarn  in  most  consuming  countries,  and 
a  continuation  of  the  trend  among  several  major  produc- 
ing countries  to  process  cotton  domestically.  A  continua- 
tion of  the  downtrend  from  the  1972-73  peak  of  20.6 
million  bales  is  expected,  placing  this  season's  total  at 
18.6  million.  Prospects  for  U.S.  exports,  currently 
placed  at  about  4.3  million  bales,  are  down  most  sharply, 
while  foreign  non-Communist  exports  should  show  some 
gaiins  over  last  season's  low  levels.  Communist  exports, 
also  suffering  from  the  worldwide  economic  situation, 
are  placed  at  3  million  bales. 

The  overall  reduction  in  total  exports  this  season  re- 
turns world  trade  to  levels  more  in  line  with  recent 
trends.  The  total  of  18.6  million,  a  reduction  of  almost  1 
million  from  last  season  and  2  million  from  1972-73 
levels,  is  still  slightly  above  the  1968-72  average  of  18.3 
million. 

Foreign  Exports  Anticipated 
Moderately  Higher 

The  increase  in  foreign  exports  of  nearly  1  million 
bales  anticipated  this  season  would  place  total  1974-75 
exports  at  14.3  million,  up  from  13.4  million  last  season. 
Although  an  appreciable  increase,  it  is  more  a  reflection 
of  the  abnormally  low  levels  last  season  (when  contract 
disputes  and  export  restrictions  depressed  total  move- 
ment) than  of  greater  overall  demand.  Moreover,  the  in- 
crease currently  forecast  is  subject  to  an  unusually  high 
level  of  variation  depending  on  the  course  of  the  current 
economic  downturn,  inflation,  planting  prospects  for  the 
1975-76  season,  and  pricing  policies  that  may  develop  in 
response  to  these  uncertainties. 

U.S.  Exports 
Sharply  Reduced 

U.S.  exports  are  expected  to  fall  considerably  below 
the  6. 1  million  bales  reached  last  season.  Shipments  dur- 
ing the  current  season  are  expected  to  total  approxi- 
mately 4.3  million  bales — a  reduction  of  30  percent  from 
levels  last  season  but  still  representing  almost  25  percent 


of  world  trade.  The  reduction  would  place  U.S.  exports 
more  closely  in  line  with  recently  achieved  levels  than 
with  the  6. 1  million  bales  reached  last  season  or  the  5.3 
million  in  1972-73.  Thus  far  predictions  of  a  significant 
decrease  are  supported  by  much  lower  shipments  during 
the  first  3  months  of  the  1 974-75  marketing  year  than  the 
preceding  year — 507,000  bales  compared  with  854,000 
in  August-October  1973.  Increases  in  the  amount  of  raw 
cotton  available  for  export  in  such  major  producing  coun- 
tries as  Brazil,  Turkey,  and  Pakistan,  buildups  occurring 
in  textile  inventories,  curtailments  in  production,  and 
worldwide  attempts  to  curb  inflation  will  all  combine  to 
limit  the  potential  for  U.S.  exports  this  season. 

World  Cotton  Stocks  to  Rise 

World  stocks  on  August  1 ,  1974,  were  placed  at  25.8 
million  bales,  up  from  24.8  million  a  year  earlier.  This 
third  consecutive  annual  increase  in  world  stocks  re- 
sulted less  from  the  stockbuilding  activity  that  accom- 
panied the  annual  increases  in  consumption  over  the  past 
few  years  than  it  did  from  conditions  peculiar  to  the 
1973-74  season.  Contract  disputes,  export  restrictions, 
and  uncompetitive  pricing  policies  by  several  major  ex- 
porting countries  not  only  increased  stocks  to  above 
normal  levels,  but  also  shifted  the  location  of  world 
stocks  away  from  importing  countries. 

The  stock  increase  this  season,  expected  to  reach  28 
million  bales  on  August  1,  1975,  is  largely  explained  by 
the  slowdown  in  offtake  coupled  with  essentially  static 
production.  During  the  course  of  the  1974-75  season, 
U.S.  stock  changes  will  be  largest.  Foreign  non- 
Communist  exporting  countries  are  again  expected  to 
show  some  buildup  in  stocks,  while  stocks  in  importing 
countries  are  expected  to  remain  unchanged.  The  buildup 
in  Communist  stocks,  particularly  noteworthy  during 
crop  years  1971  and  1972,  is  expected  to  continue — 
although  at  a  moderate  pace — reflecting  another  bumper 
Soviet  crop  and  the  second  consecutive  good  crop  in  the 
People's  Republic  of  China. 

Only  A  Moderate  Gain 
In  Foreign  Stocks 

Foreign  carryover  was  up  6  percent  in  1973-74, 
reaching  21.9  million  bales  on  August  1,  1974.  Although 
a  fourth  consecutive  annual  increase,  the  rate  was  slower 
than  that  of  the  previous  two  seasons,  when  carryover 
increased  by  an  average  of  12  percent.  The  most  appreci- 
able increase  in  1973-74  occurred  among  foreign  non- 
Communist  importing  countries  whose  ambitious  expan- 
sion plans,  begun  in  1972  and  carried  into  1973,  called 
for  larger  carryovers.  The  increase  among  this  group  also 
was  fueled  by  rising  prices  throughout  much  of  the 
1973-74  season  and  by  the  general  flight  into  com- 
modities as  a  hedge  against  inflation. 


Stocks  in  exporting  countries  also  rose  last  season, 
as  a  result  of  a  combination  of  several  factors,  differing 
from  country  to  country.  In  a  few  cases,  export  restric- 
tions, aimed  at  guaranteeing  supplies  to  the  domestic 
market  after  natural  disasters  had  reduced  crop  pros- 
pects, caused  the  increase.  In  others,  administrative 
problems  that  accompanied  the  increased  regulation  or 
the  nationalization  of  the  cotton  industry  were  responsi- 
ble. Also  of  some  consequence  were  legal  problems  con- 
nected with  cotton  contracts  as  well  as  export  pricing 
policies  that  were  unable  to  compete  within  the  declining 
market. 

Communist  stocks  on  August  1 ,  1 974,  are  estimated  at 
6.6  million  bales,  up  14  percent  from  a  year  earlier  when 
stocks  had  shown  no  change.  Most  of  the  change  in 
Communist  stocks  over  the  past  several  seasons  reflects 
conditions  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  where 
dramatic  swings  in  production  coupled  with  gradual  in- 
creases in  domestic  consumption  have  affected  stocks. 

U.S.  stocks  Expected 
To  Increase  Sharply 

U.S.  stocks,  which  declined  slightly  last  season,  fol- 
lowing a  dramatic  24  percent  increase  during  1972-73, 
were  placed  at  nearly  3.9  million  bales  on  August  1, 
1974.  Despite  the  generally  higher  production  and  lower 
consumption  of  the  past  few  seasons,  stocks  in  the  Un- 
ited States  have  generally  trended  downward  as  foreign 
demand  for  U.S.  cotton  kept  exports  above  levels 
reached  during  most  of  the  past  10  years.  These  same 
factors  will  not  be  evident  during  the  current  marketing 
year,  when  U.S.  stocks  are  expected  to  increase  sharply 
to  around  5  million  bales  on  August  1,  1975.  Events  of 
the  past  several  seasons  also  have  depleted  stocks  owned 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  a  point  where 
all  U.S.  stocks  are  now  in  private  ownership. 

World  Cotton  Prices 

During  the  first  half  of  the  1973-74  marketing  year 
world  upland  cotton  prices,  on  the  rise  since  September 
1972,  began  to  soar  dramatically  and  reached  unprec- 
edented heights  in  early  January  1974.  Prices  then  turned 
around  and  declined  sharply  through  the  first  half  of 
1974.  Although  some  firming  was  evident  this  past  sum- 
mer because  of  weather-related  reductions  in  the  U.S. 
crop  forecast  and  firmer  cereal  values,  prices  have  fallen 
more  steeply  since  September. 

World  cotton  prices  began  to  rise  dramatically  the  fall 
of  1972  in  response  to  strong  demand  for  cotton  induced 
by  a  simultaneous  boom  in  economic  activity  in  de- 
veloped countries  and  rapid  expansion  in  the  textile  in- 
dustries of  several  developing  countries,  particularly  in 
the  Far  East.  Prices  also  were  strengthened  by  fears  of 
tight  world  cotton  supplies,  especially  of  higher  qual- 
ities, because  of  poor  weather  conditions  which  reduced 


crop  expectations  in  several  producing  countries  and  pre- 
liminary indications  that  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
was  one  of  these  and  might  be  entering  the  market  in  con- 
siderable volume.  Northern  European  c.i.f.  quotations 
for  both  U.S.  SM  l-Vie"  and  Index  'A'  (an  average  of 
the  5  cheapest  of  10  American-type  SM  1  -'/is"  growths) 
averaged  31-  32  cents  per  pound  in  September  1972  and 
climbed  to  55  cents  per  pound  and  to  52.70  cents  per 
pound  for  Index  'A'  by  June  1973. 

Further  increases  in  already  strong  demand  in  July 
1973  forced  prices  to  climb  dramatically  despite  an  im- 
proved supply  outlook  for  1974-75.  The  rise  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  1973  resulted  from  both  normal  market 
supply-demand  factors  and  the  combination  of  other  bul- 
lish economic  influences,  which  included:  Anticipated 
pressure  on  land  from  food  crops  in  1974-75  because  of 
the  developing  world  protein  shortage;  uncertainties  over 
export  marketing  policies  in  major  producing  countries 
including  speculation  about  the  possibility  of  U.S.  ex- 
port controls  on  cotton  following  the  U.S.  soybean  ex- 
port embargo;  and  worldwide  monetary  instability,  infla- 
tion, and  speculative  shifts  to  commodities.  Additional 
market  support  in  the  fall  came  from  floods  in  the  United 
States  and  Pakistan,  expectations- of  tight  supplies  of 
higher  quality  cottons  during  the  season,  and  the  PRC's 
continuing  presence  in  the  market  as  a  large  buyer.  All  of 
these  factors  continued  to  exert  upward  pressure  on 
prices,  and  in  September  1973  U.S.  SM  1  Vie"  reached  a 
new  high  of  92.75  cents  per  pound,  c.i.f.  Northern 
Europe,  a  level  not  equaled  since  the  Civil  War,  while 
Index  'A'  climbed  to  88.45  cents  per  pound. 

At  the  end  of  October  1973,  however,  world  prices 
turned  down  temporarily  in  response  to  an  improved 
world  cereal  crop  outlook  and  a  higher  U.S.  cotton  crop 
estimate.  But  prices  resumed  their  climb  in  November 
after  the  onset  of  the  oil  crisis  on  the  basis  of  exaggerated 
expectations  that  the  oil  embargo,  with  its  supply  and 
price  consequences  for  available  manmade  fiber 
feedstocks,  would  result  in  increased  competiton  for  av- 
ailable raw  cotton  supplies.  Other  embargo-related  fears 
concerned  the  possible  shortages  of  and  higher  prices  for 
oil-based  fertilizers  and  insecticides  as  well  as  higher 
textile  production  costs.  On  January  17,  1974,  U.S.  SM 
1  Vis"  reached  a  hew  high  of  99.50  cents  per  pound  and 
Index  'A'  stood  at  90.35  cents  per  pound;  though  no  cot- 
ton was  actually  traded  at  those  levels. 

However,  in  February  worldwide  demand  for  raw  cot- 
ton began  to  show  some  weakness  as  the  effects  of  the  oil 
embargo  began  to  aggravate  economic  conditions  trou- 
bled by  inflation.  The  price  decline  eased  considerably  in 
the  summer  of  1974  because  of  uncertainties  over 
supplies.  Quotations  for  U.S.  growths  strengthened 
slightly  in  July  and  August  following  the  rise  in  New 
York  futures  related  to  drought  in  the  High  Plains  of 
Texas  and  rising  grain  prices.  In  September,  however, 
prices  continued  to  decline  when  it  became  evident  that 
large  world  cotton  supplies  would  exceed  demand.  By 
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November  21,  1974,  c.i.f.  Northern  Europe  quotations 
for  U.S.  SM  1  Vie"  had  fallen  to  54  cents  per  pound  and 
Index  'A'  stood  at  50.45  cents  per  pound — more  than  40 
percent  below  the  January  high  and  the  lowest  level  since 
June  1973. 

Shorter  staple  cottons  generally  demonstrated  the  same 
rising  and  falling  price  trend,  though  large  exportable 
supplies  of  shorter  staple  Texas  cotton  held  quotations 
for  U.S.  SLM  15/16"  c.i.f.  Northern  Europe  to  rela- 
tively lower  levels.  From  about  27.7  cents  per  pound  in 
September  1972,  that  growth  reached  a  peak  of  79  cents 
per  pound  in  late  September  1973,  and  by  November  21 , 
1974,  had  fallen  to  46  cents  per  pound.  Index  'B'  (a 
composite  of  the  3  cheapest  of  4  American-type  growths 
SLM  15/16")  reached  a  high  of  76.25  cents  per  pound  in 
January  1974,  and  since  then  has  fallen  to  44.35  cents 
per  pound,  basis  c.i.f.  Northern  Europe.  This  index  was 
withdrawn  from  mid-October  to  mid-December  1973, 
when  trading  was  suspended  in  Pakistan  because  of 
floods  and  in  Brazil  because  of  the  export  embargo. 

Competition  from  Manmade  Fibers 

During  calendar  1973  cotton's  share  of  the  world  tex- 
tile market  continued  to  recede  in  the  face  of  increased 
competition  from  manmade  fibers,  despite  the  fact  that 
total  world  cotton  consumption  attained  a  new  record. 
The  increase  in  cotton  consumption  last  year  was  only 
about  3  percent,  compared  with  an  increase  of  just  over 
14  percent  for  manmade  fibers.  These  increases  reduced 
cotton's  share  of  the  world  market  to  48  percent,  while 
the  share  of  manmade  fibers  rose  to  approximately  46 
percent.  Wool's  share  was  placed  at  a  little  more  than  5 
percent. 

These  latest  statistics  continue  the  trend  of  the  past 
several  years.  Between  1968-73  mill  consumption  of  the 
leading  textile  fibers — cotton,  synthetics,  and  wool — 
rose  31  percent  to  27.1  million  metric  tons  from  about 
20.7  million.  The  increase  in  manmade  fiber  use,  how- 
ever, was  far  greater  proportionately.  From  7.4  million 
metric  tons  in  1968,  mill  use  of  these  fibers  increased  69 
percent  to  about  12.5  million  metric  tons. 

Three-fourths  of  the  world  production  of  manmade  fi- 
bers is  concentrated  in  the  United  States,  Western 
Europe,  and  Japan.  The  rate  of  increase,  however,  is 
well  above  the  world  average  in  such  developing  non- 
Communist  countries  as  Korea,  Taiwan,  Brazil,  and 
Mexico.  Nevertheless,  competition  from  manmade  fibers 
continues  to  be  most  severe  in  the  developed  countries. 
In  1973,  cotton's  proportion  of  mill  consumption  of  the 
leading  textile  fibers  was  29  percent  in  both  the  United 
States  and  Western  Europe  and  36  percent  in  Japan.  In 
contrast,  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  USSR,  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  combined,  the  proportion  was  approx- 
imately 66  percent;  in  India,  85  to  90  percent;  Pakistan, 
around  95  percent;  Brazil,  around  66  percent;  and  Tur- 
key, 82  percent. 


Of  the  1973  world  manmade  fiber  production  of  12.5 
million  tons,  29  percent  was  rayon  and  acetate;  25  per- 
cent, polyester;  22  percent,  nylon;  12  percent,  acrylics; 
and  1 1  percent,  others,  including  incomplete  data  for 
olefins  and  fiber  glass. 

Production  of  rayon  and  acetate,  the  first  manmade 
fibers,  has  been  virtually  at  a  standstill  worldwide  for 
several  years.  Some  gains  in  the  USSR,  Eastern  Europe, 
and  a  few  other  areas  have  offset  declines  in  such  coun- 
tries as  the  United  States  and  Western  Europe. 

Polyester,  the  synthetic  fiber  that  in  some  ways  resem- 
bles cotton  and  is  frequently  blended  with  it,  continues  to 
have  the  most  rapid  increase  in  production  of  any  man- 
made  fiber.  Worldwide,  the  gain  was  26  percent  in  1973, 
compared  with  1972,  and  192  percent  over  the  past  5 
years.  The  United  States,  Western  Europe,  and  Japan  to- 
gether account  for  over  80  percent  of  polyester  produc- 
tion; and  expansion  plans  call  for  production  by  the  end 
of  1975  to  be  66  percent  above  the  level  achieved  in 
1973. 

Nylon,  first  introduced  in  the  late  1930"s  as  a  substi- 
tute for  silk,  now  is  used  in  a  wide  range  of  textiles  with  a 
large  proportion  going  for  use  in  carpets.  Production  in- 
creased 11  percent  in  1973,  compared  with  64  percent 
between  1968  and  1973.  The  United  States,  Western 
Europe,  and  Japan  account  for  85  percent  of  world  nylon 
production  and  new  nylon  capacity  continues  to  be  instal- 
led, even  though  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  that  of  polyes- 
ter. 

Production  of  acrylic  fiber,  a  large  proportion  of  which 
is  used  for  carpets  and  wool-type  knit  goods,  increased 
24  percent  in  1973  and  114  percent  between  1968  and 
1973.  The  United  States,  Western  Europe,  and  Japan 
also  account  for  85  percent  of  world  production  of  this 
fiber  and  plans  call  for  a  42  percent  expansion  in  capacity 
by  the  end  of  1975. 

Prices  for  manmade  fibers  in  many  countries  rose 
rapidly  in  1973  and  early  1974  because  of  higher  cotton 
prices,  strong  demand,  and  beginning  late  in  1973,  the 
oil  crisis.  Prices  of  synthetic  fibers  have  weakened  con- 
siderably from  the  height  of  the  energy  crisis,  but  remain 
higher  than  levels  preceding  the  shortage.  Uncertainties 
concerning  Arab  oil  production  and  pricing  policies 
make  it  difficult  to  assess  future  cotton/synthetic  rela- 
tionships. However,  Japan  and  most  other  Far  Eastern 
textile  producing  countries,  which  must  import  practi- 
cally all  petroleum  requirements,  are  considered  to  be 
more  sensitive  to  petroleum  availabilities  and  pricing 
policies  than  others,  such  as  the  United  States. 

In  the  United  States,  manmade  fiber  prices  were  held 
down  until  the  spring  of  1974  by  official  ceilings. 
Polyester  staple,  which  had  sold  for  35  cents  a  pound 
throughout  1972,  rose  to  38  cents  in  March  1973,  42 
cents  in  March  1974,  and  to  51  cents  since  April. 
Nevertheless,  profits  of  manmade  fiber  producers  have 
deteriorated  this  year.  Industry  sources  have  estimated 
costs  of  fiber  ingredients  to  be  up  75  percent  from  previ- 


ous  levels,  while  fiber  prices  still  are  below  those  that 
prevailed  in  1967-68.  Although  ceilings  are  now  off,  the 
industry  is  being  restrained  from  raising  prices  any 
higher  by  sluggish  demand  and  the  increasing  relative  at- 
tractiveness of  raw  cotton  prices.  Currently  the  price  for 
SLM  1  cotton  delivered  at  the  mills  is  45  cents  per 
pound. 

In  Western  Europe,  polyester  staple  was  selling  for 
around  50  cents  a  pound  in  the  fall  of  1972.  At  present 
the  price  is  up  to  65  to  70  cents  a  pound  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  where  prices  still  are  under  somewhat  relaxed 
Government  controls.  On  the  Continent,  prices  recently 
declined  to  78-80  cents  per  pound  after  being  in  the 
81-84  cent  range  during  the  earlier  mor\ths  of  1974. 
British  producers  reportedly  are  reluctant  to  sell  at  the 
U.K.  price  unless  the  sale  is  accompanied  by  a  sale  at  a 
higher  price  for  export.  In  mid-November,  Memphis  Ter- 
ritory Middling  I'/ie"  cotton  was  selling,  c.i.f.,  in 
Western  Europe  for  52.60  cents. 

In  Japan,  the  other  large  producer  of  synthetics,  the 
price  of  polyester  staple  rose  from  around  38  cents  in  late 
1972  to  82  to  90  cents  in  the  spring  of  1974.  Since  then, 
despite  continued  high  raw  material  costs,  a  recession  in 
the  textile  industry  has  caused  prices  to  retreat  to  around 
55  to  57  cents  in  August.  Competitive  pressure  from 
Japan  and  the  United  States  is  reported  to  have  induced  a 


decline  in  the  price  of  polyester  produced  in  Taiwan  to 
between  50  and  60  cents.  In  contrast,  Arizona  M  1  '/u;" 
cotton  was  selling,  c.i.f.,  in  early  November  for  approx- 
imately 49  cents. 

Although  the  manmade  fiber  industry  continues  to  add 
capacity,  currently  it  must  face  higher  producing  costs 
and  the  downturn  in  textile  mill  activity.  In  Western 
Germany  and  Italy,  several  manmade  fiber  industries  re- 
cently have  laid  off  workers.  In  Japan,  production  of 
manmade  fibers  in  the  first  half  of  1974  was  no  greater 
than  that  of  the  first  half  of  1973,  and  since  then  produc- 
tion cutbacks  have  been  intensified.  In  the  United  States, 
some  of  the  production  of  rayon  filament  yarn  currently 
is  being  phased  out  and  there  are  layoffs  in  the  synthetic 
fiber  industry. 

Economists  in  the  manmade  fiber  industry  believe  that 
the  world  market  for  textile  fibers  will  continue  to  grow 
rapidly  in  the  years  ahead  because  of  both  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing population  and  gains  in  per  capita  consumption.  They 
feel  that  pressures  for  food  will  not  allow  use  of  more 
land  for  growing  cotton,  thus  forcing  greater  use  of 
manmades.  Oil  shortages  are  not  regarded  as  a  long-term 
problem,  because  fibers  take  less  than  2  percent  of  oil 
offtake  and  the  value  added  is  many  times  what  it  is  when 
oil  is  used  for  fuel. 
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COTTON:     SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND,  PRINCIPAL  IMPORTING  AND  EXPORTING  COUNTRIES  1972-73 


(In 

thousands  of  bale 

s  of  480 

pounds 

net) 

:    Area  : 
;  (1,000  : 
!     acres)  J 

Beg  in  ~ 

ning 
stocks 

Pro  due- * 
tion 

Impof  C  s  I 

Total 
supply 

'Consump- 
tion 

:Dest- 
I  roy ed 
1  / 

Exports : 
an d /or  • 

I-  c  c  ^  ^     ^  a  > 

Ending 
stocks 

:  Total 
;  distri 

• 

•      1  OQQ 

/.  9  Q 

17 

1  041 

450 

22 

569 

1  041 

•  1 

T  7 

202 

2  5 

50 

127 

202 

1  ,uDc5 

9  Q 

4  618 

1 , 500 

1  333 

1,785 

4,618 

623 

1  /.  Q 

DZ  J 

4 

778 

355 

5 

2 14 

204 

778 

2  10 

90 

Jll.  u 

13 

353 

65 

266 

22 

353 

220 

16 

425 

441 

41 

380 

20 

441 

2 

19 

1 

22 

8 

-- 

10 

4 

22 

613 

1,790 

1 

2,404 

790 

10 

863 

741 

2,404 

17 

470 

487 

23 

12 

416 

36 

487 

230 

49 

120 

169 

20 

72 

77 

169 

347 

336 

683 

142 

156 

385 

683 

•   ID   1 RO 

7  7Q 

56 

11, 198 

3,419 

49 

3, 760 

3,970 

11, 198 

•  7nn 

ok) 

139 

10 

65 

64 

139 

ZU 

ou 

100 

2 

70 

28 

100 

•  300 

f\/, 

90 

154 

2 

85 

67 

154 

680 

1  n 

iU  J 

180 

283 

1 

170 

112 

283 

J  L  L 

9  "^SQ 
i.  ,  J  -J  ^ 

2  870 

975 

1,387 

508 

2,870 

720 

65 

410 

15 

490 

100 

320 

70 

490 

:  128 

7 

25 

3 

35 

8 

20 

7 

35 

:  100 

12 

24 

36 

8 

20 

8 

36 

950 

116 

215 

331 

24 

194 

113 

331 

850 

215 

308 

170 

30 

108 

308 

•  250 

70 

200 

270 

80 

110 

80 

270 

7  79 
/  /  z 

Qi  n 

y  L\j 

1 , 682 

75 

1 , 092 

DID 

1     A  Q9 

500 

82 

300 

382 

35 

278 

69 

382 

116 

355 

471 

60 

304 

107 

471 

22 

110 

132 

70 

30 

32 

132 

I.  25..  „ 

4 

23 

27 

10 

-  -  -5 

27 

2,U6 

5,576  . 

18 

7,710 

1,632 

4,185___ 

^.1^91 

 7,710 

Exporting  countries. 

Year  beginning 
 August  1  


WESTERN  HEMISPHERE: 


Bolivia . 


Colombia . . . . 
El  Salvador. 
Guat  ema la .  . . 
Honduras. . . . 


Nicaragua . 
Pa  raguay . . 

Peru  

Other  


AFRICA: 

Angola  

Cameroon  

Central  African  Republic, 
Chad  

Egypt  »  »  -  •  • 

French  West  Africa  

Kenya  

Ma  lawl  o .  .  . 

Mozambique  

Nigeria  

Rhodesia  

Sudan  » . .  

Tanzania  


Zaire. . 
Zambia. 


170 
420 
840 


ASIA: 

Afghanistan  

Burma  o 

Iran  o..  oo 

Israel  <>  » :  86 

Pakistan. .. o ... o  4,968 

Syria...  ....:  590 

Turkey  :  1,880 

Other  ;  205 

Total  :  „,9.159. 


34 
9 
46 
17 
1,051 
42 
298 
 ia_ 


115 
70 
955 
185 
3,225 
750 
2,495 
 101. 


1^13  7^900 


WESTERN  EUROPE: 


Greece. . 
Total. 


Jill.. 


_4ii 


135__  _635 
 125  6351 


11 


92 
92 


149 

65 

45 

39 

149 

79 

65 

14 

79 

1,001 

355 

603 

43 

1,001 

208 

120 

80 

8 

208 

4,281 

2,400 

822 

1,059 

4,281 

792 

175 

557 

60 

792 

2,793 

940 

25 

1,430- 

398 

2,793 

-  121  .... 

 58  

 18-- 

_ .  .  121 

9j424 

4,178 

__2_5_ 

3,582 

1,639 

9,4Z^ 

862 
862 


320 
320 


266  267_ 
266   Zt7^. 


862 


Foreign  non-Communist  total..:  30.557 

United  States  .:  12,984 

USSR..   :  6,758 

Total  exporting  countries. ... :_5Q»Z22_ 


7.111  21,906 


3,312  1/13,792 

2,J!00  11,200 

12,723  .-46,898-. 


17,138 
14.260 

 271  6a,192_.__2.6^8_  Si.   .20,104      14,187  6j3*592_ 


177      29.194  9.549 
34      17,138  7,769 
760      14_^260  8_^900 


83_   J-_l,793  7^76? 

5,311  4,058 
—   3_,.0P0  _  .2,360 


World  total,   ;  83,505      22,384      61,471      20,608  104,463      58,936  139  20,636      24,752  104,463 

Foreign  non-Communist  total ..  :_51,M3.      13,240      28^176      15.114      56.530      29.270  139  12  .225     _14j896  _  56 .530 

Communist  total..............';  18.878        5,832      19,503        5,460      30,795      21,897  -  3,100        5,798  30,795 

1/  Includes  cotton  unaccounted  for. 

2/  Ginning  In  season  of  13,665,000  bales  plus  10,000  bales  city  crop,  plus  117,000  for  balancing. 
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COTTON:     SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND, 


IMPORTING  AND  EXPORTING  COUNTRIES  1972-73 


Importing  countries,  :  Area 
Year  beginning  :  (1,000 
 August  1  


(In  thousands  of  bales  of  480  pounds  net) 


Begin- 
ning 


Produc- ' 
tion 


■  Total 
Imports:  3„ppiy 


]Con  sump- 
tion 


rDest-:  Exports: 
:royed:  and/or  :  ^^^^^^ 


Total 
distri- 
bution 


WESTERN  HEMISPHERE: 


Canada . . . . 

Chile  

Ecuador . . . 
Uruguay . . . 
Venezuela  <, 

Other  

Total. . . 


WESTERN  EUROPE: 


Austria  

Belgium. ....... 

Denmark  

Finland  

France  

Germany,  West.. 
Ireland , ....... 

Italy  

Netherlands . . . . 

Norway  

Portug.il  o  o . . . . . 

Spain  

Sweden  

Switzerland. . . . 
United  Kingdom. 


Total  


ASIA: 


Hong  Kong. 


Japan  

Korea,  Republic  of...., 

Philippines.  

Thailand  

Other..  ,  

Total  :_19,955. 

AFRICA: 


Ethiopia.  

Morocco  

South  Africa,   Republic  of. 

Other  

Total  


OCEANIA: 
Australia. 
Total. . . 


• 

45 

— 

327 

372 

335 

- 

37 

372 

19 

148 

167 

125 

42 

167 

:  55 

9 

25 

12 

46 

40 

6 

46 

5 

1 

23 

29 

23 

6 

29 

14 

94 

29 

137 

123 

14 

137 

5 

13 

18 

36 

28 

3 

5 

36 

97 

133 

557 

787 

674 

no 

7S7 

19 

109 

128 

102 

26 

128 

.   

69 

325 

394 

260 

5 

129 

394 

5 

18 

23 

17 

5 

23 

73 

57 

130 

59 

71 

130 

.   

230 



1,175 

1,405 

1,055 

350 

1  405 

351 



1,194 

1,545 

1,015 

64 

466 

1,545 

8 



23 

31 

23 

8 

31 

9 

270 

\ 

906 

1  180 

859 

19  1 

1   1  Rfi 
X  ,  iou 

25 

2  31 

'256 

216 



40 

256 

1 

13 

14 

12 

2 

14 

79 

■  626 

705 

500 

— 

— 

205 

705 

165 

260 

387 

812 

570 

242 

812 

27 

42 

69 

42 

27 

69 



121 

228 

349 

188 

14 

3 

144 

349 



164 

764 

928 

680 

15 

233 

928 

:  25 

21 

12 

476 

509 

42  5 

84 

_509 

:  2M 

276 

6,574 

8,478 

6  07  3 

14 

87 

R  478 
 ..Q^.^f  0  

:  6 

184 

2 

657 

843 

600 

243 

843 

102 

717 

819 

670 

149 

819 

2,432 

5,350 

428 

8,210 

5,700 

17 

156 

2,337 

8,210 

1,046 

3,  883 

4,929 

3,633 

1,296 

4, 929 

:  32 

110 

18 

484 

612 

565 

47 

612 

36 

131 

167 

140 

27 

167 

•           1  9ft 

299 

380 

1 

t;9 

458 

I.  ^9 

1  A7 

13 

OD  J 

by  J 

9  Q 

im 

 ItQZZ- 

-.-A,m.  .... 

-^,478 

7,462 

17,061 

12,381 

42 

186 

4,452 

 ll^OiiL . 

.        2 10 

T  7 
J  £ 

O  D 

LI/ 

OD 

32 

117 

18 

38 

39 

95 

43 

-- 

40 

12 

95 

:  110 

28 

80 

182 

290 

2  50 

11 

29 

290 

34 

54 

85 

173 

130 

5 

.38 

173  . 

t-  _A40  . 

112 

237 

326 

675 

_.11L_ 

... 

:  .  107 

_171 

__-146__ 

 la. 

 215... 

...IQO 

IQO 

  333-. 

:  107 

171 

146 

18 

135.... 

-IQD  - 

335 

:  21.086 

6,129 

_§j270_ 

_14^?3Z. 

__27;,.336_ 

56 

432 

7,127 

27,336 

COMMUNIST:  : 

Bulgaria  :  95  43  55 

China,  People's  Republic  of:  11,900  2,990  8,200 

Cuba  .:  10  48  5 

Czechoslovakia  :  --  50 

Germany,  East  :  --  80 

Hungary  :  —  80 

Poland-Danzig  :  —  137 

Romania  ;  --  75 

Other  ..i  115    ^         2_9   43, 

Total.                                   ■•  12,120  3,532  8,303 


300 
1,800 
80 
550 
460 
350 
708 
360 
92 


398 
12,990 
133 
600 
540 
430 
845 
435 
 Ikk-. 


360 
10,000 
90 
525 
460 
350 
715 
360 

 IIL  —  


100 


4,700      16,535  12.997 


100 


38 
2,890 
43 
75 
80 
80 
130 
75 

 2Z.. 

3.438 


398 
12,990 
133 
600 
540 
430 
845 
435 
-164. 


Total  importing  countries  :  33,206        9,661       14,573       19,637      43,871  32,718 


56 


532  10,565 


43,871 
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COTTON:     SUPPLY  AND  DEmND,  PRINCIPAL  IMPORTING  AND  EXPORTING  COUNTRIES,  1973-74  1/ 


(In  thousands  of  bales  of  480  pounds  net) 


Exporting  countries. 

:    Area  : 

Begin- 

\ Pro due - 

Total 

[Cons'ump- 1 

Dest- 

: Exports: 

Ending 

:  Total 

Year  beginning 

:( 1,000  : 

ning 

\  tion 

:  Imports: 

supply 

t  ion 

royed 

:  and /or  : 

stocks 

:  dlstri- 

August  1 

:  acres)  : 

stocks 

1/ 

:  reexports: 

:  bu-tion 

WESTERN  HEMISPHERE: 

• 

A  Q 

jy 

T     1  AQ 

J  iU 

i  J 

45 

e:qq 

Dyo 

1 , 168 

•  1 

262 

30 

IC 

130 

92 

262 

1     7  (3 

2 , 600 

22 

4 , 407 

1  7rm 

7" 

800 

1 , 907 

4, 407 

.:  615 

204 

625 

30 

859 

480 

15 

200 

164 

859 

22 

340 

5 

367 

80 

17 

AO 

6y 

201 

367 

•  9 

90 

L.\J 

0  J 

T  '^ 
J  J 

^uu 

4 

23 

6 

33 

10 

20 

3 

33 

741 

1,470 

1 

2,212 

840 

5 

750 

617 

2,212 

36 

635 

— 

671 

22 

12 

515 

122 

671 

11 

110 

187 

25 

" 

74 

88 

187 

385 

410 

795 

150 

~- 

240 

405 

795 

Other  

. :  -j:!  



.  .  , 

 -  ... 

."  — 

■  "■"  -  - 

Total  

•  :  .10,436  . 

-3,970. 

7  ,388 

103 

1 1 J  46 1 

3, 912 

74 

3j243 

4, 232 

] 1 , 461 

AFRICA : 

• 
• 

64 

150 

9  1/. 

Z  14 

10 

140 

64 

214 

O  Q 
LO 

50 

7  Q 

2 

55 

1 1 

78 

Central  African  Republic  •  • 

. :  300 

67 

75 

142 

2 

90 

50 

142 

112 

200 

312 

2 

200 

110 

312 

•      1  cc,r\ 

508 

2 , 248 

2 , 756 

1 ,000 

1 , 100 

656 

2 , 756 

70 

390 

15 

475 

110 

290 

75 

475 

7 

23 

2 

32 

5 

20 

7 

32 

8 

30 

38 

10 

20 

8 

38 

113 

160 

—  - 

273 

35 

200 

38 

273 

108 

140 

15 

263 

225 

15 

23 

263 

80 

240 

320 

85 

150 

85 

320 

515 

1, 100 

1,615 

75 

850 

690 

1,615 

69 

300 

— 

369 

35 

-- 

300 

34 

369 

107 

260 

367 

60 

299 

8 

367 

32 

105 

137 

75 

30 

32 

137 

•  OA 

o  •    Zu 

5 

1  Q 

IB 

23 

15 

4 

4 

23 

.    1  r\  An  /. 

1     Q  Q  Q 

/.  QQ 

J  ,  4oy 

32 

7 , 414 

1,746 

-— ""■ 

,  ..  3-lZ73..  . 

„1 0.8.9.1..— 

 7.,4.14^ 

ASIA  I 

• 
* 

39 

150 

189 

70 

-  - 

70 

49  . 

189 

14 

70 

84 

70 

14 

84 

43 

920 

963 

405 

5 

.• 

93 

963 

8 

170 

9 

187 

100 

65 

22 

187 

.o  4,560 

1,059 

2,860 

0 

3,919 

2,370 

0 

195 

1,354 

3,919 

60 

715 

~  "■ 

775 

155 

563 

57 

775 

398 

2 ,356 

2 ,754 

1 ,010 

■ 

950 

754 

2  ,754 

18 

109 



127 

6L_ 

4Z_ 

.  .  J.9 

127 

1,639 

7.350 

9 

8,998 

4,241 

35 

2,360 

2,362  

.8.^,9-8 

WESTERN  EUROPE: 

•  :        365.  „ 

267 

505 

106 

.  .  _..878. 

385 

..  0 

2ai 

262 

.87A- 

_  267 

 878^ 

 385 

.  ^  -0.  . 

 231... 

...,.26_2_._ 

 828_ 

Foreign  non-Communist  total. 

.:  29,861 

7,769 

20,732 

250 

28,751 

10,284 

109 

9,607 

8,751 

28,751 

4,058 

3/ 

—'  13,  327 

48 

17,433 

7,468 

6,114 

3,851 

17,433 

2,360 

11,800 

600 

14j76P 

9,200 

3,300 

2,250 

14,750 

Total  exporting  countrieso  . . 

.:  48,656 
: 

14^187 

^  .45i859 

  898 

60,944 

26,952 

109 

  .. 

19,021 

14,862 

60,944_ 

24,732 

62,344 

19,484 

106^80 

61^097 

175 

19^539 

25^769 

106^80 

Foreign  non-Communist  total. 

. ;  50,503  _ 

_14j  8.96 

Z1,Z09 

.14j-27i.  _ 

56.384 

,  jOj.862  . 

175 

10^025 

15,322 

56,384 

5,798 

21,808 

5,157 

32,763 

22,767 

3,400 

6,596 

32,763 

1/  Preliminary. 

Zy  Includes  cotton  unaccounted  for. 

2/  Ginning  in  season  of  13,104,000  bal 

es,  plu 

s  21,000 

bales  city 

crop,  p 

lus  202,000  for 

balancing 
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COTTON:     SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND,  PRINCIPAL  IMPORTING  AND  EXPORTING  COUNTRIES   1973-74  1_/ 
(In  thousands  of  bales  of  480  pounds  net) 


Importing  countries,         :    Area     :  Begin- 

Year  beginning  :  (1,000  :  ning 
 August  1  :    acres) :  stocks 


Pro  due  -  . 
tion  ' 


Import  s ' 


Total 
supply 


.Consump- 
tion 


:Desc-:  Exports: 
:royed:  and/or  : 


Ending 
stocks 


Total 
distri- 


WESTERN  HEMISPHERE: 

Canada  o  

Chile  ...o. 

Ecuador. . .   « . 

Uruguay  

Venezuela .  <,  ,  

Other  o  

Total.  

WESTERN  EUROPE: 

Austria  

Belgium  

Denmark  

Finland.  •  

France  

Germany,  West  

Ireland  

Italy.  , . 

Netherlands  

Norway  

Portugal.  

Spain  

Sweden  

Switzerland  „ 

United  Kingdom  

Yugoslavia  

Total  

ASIA: 

China,  Republic  of  (Taiwan) 

Hong  Kong  

India  

Japan  

Korea,  Republic  of  

Philippines.  

Thailand.  

Other.  


AFRICA: 

Ethiopia  .,  

Morocco  

South  Africa,   Republic  of. 

Other  

Total..............  

OCEANIA: 

Australia  

Total  


37 

340 

377 

340 

37 

377 

42 

120 

162 

130 

32 

162 

60 

6 

25 

19 

50 

45 

5 

50 

X 

6 

1 

31 

38 

32 

6 

38 

200 

14 

125 

25 

164 

150 

14 

164 

78 

5 

14 

17 

36 

30 

1 

5 

36 

110 

165 

552 

827 

727 

1 

99 

827 

26 

101 

127 

104 

23 

12  7 

129 

200 

329 

265 

5 

59 

JA  7 

6 

15 

21 

14 

7 

21 

71 

55 

126 

65 

61 

126 

350 

1 

,063 

1  413 

1  075 

338 

1  413 

AAA 

908 

1 , 374 

1,025 

83 

266 

1 ,374 

8 

20 

28 

20 

o 

o 

9  S 
CO 

10 

321 

5 

850 

1,176 

850 

326 

1,176 

40 

185 

225 

200 

— 

— 

25 

225 

2 

13 

15 

12 

3 

15 

205 

500 

705 

540 

165 

705 

235 

242 

220 

275 

737 

575 

162 

737 

27 

40 

67 

40 

27 

67 

144 

192 

336 

187 

14 

135 

336 

233 

585 

818 

575 

25 

218 

818 

20 

8it  

12 

480 

576 

440 

5 

1  31 

 i.JA  

S7fi 



2.354 

i  J  ' 

Aft? 

«  Cll'X 
o .  u  /  .1 

1  A 

118 

1     Q  A 

8,07.3 

5 

243 

2 

895 

1,140 

660 

— 

— 

480 

1,140 

149 

832 

981 

850 

131 

981 

19  300 

2  337 

5  500 

12  3 

7  960 

5  900 

20 

196 

1  8  ^1^1 

7  960 

1  296 

3 

728 

5  024 

3  642 

1  382 

5  024 

3  3 

A  7 

700 

766 

700 

2 

64 

766 

27 

198 

225 

175 



50 

225 

105 

52 

75 

330 

457 

380 

30 

47 

457 

36 

301 

12 

775 

1,088 

831 

40 

217 

1.088 

19^479 

4,452 

5.608 

7 

581 

17,641 

.  ,12.J38, 

52 

236 

4.215 

17^6.41. 

210 

32 

65 

23 

120 

85 

35 

120 

40 

12 

27 

45 

84 

50 

20 

14 

84 

150 

29 

170 

220 

419 

300 

15 

104 

419 

84 

38 

65 

81 

184 

.    141  . 

8 

35 

181 

484 

111 

327 

369 

,  §07 

576 

43 

188 

807 

75. 


100 


140 


IQO 


140 


285 


_2Q- 


_L15_ 


20  115 


Foreign  non-Communist  total ..:.  20  ,  642  7.127 

COMMUNIST: 

Bulgaria..........  ;  100 

China,  People's  Republic  of:  11,900  2,i 
Cuba.......................:  10 

Czechoslovakia...,.........: 

Germany,  East ..............: 

Hungary   . : 

Poland--Danzig ............. : 

Romania.....  

Other....  :  115 

Total  ;  12.125        3.438  10.008 


6.477      14.029      27.633  20.578 


66 


418 


38 


43 
75 


130 
75 
_27_ 


60 
9,900 
5 


320 
1,600 

80 
585 
430 
360 
650 
385 

97 


418 
14,390 
128 
660 
560 
440 
780 
460 
 Ud. 


380 
10,500 
90 
560 
480 
360 
670 
385 


100 


33 
3,790 

38 
100 

80 

80 
110 

75 

 Zl. 


4,557 


.003 


13.567 


100 


4.336 


285  ■ 
.  285 


Ju321  27.633 


418 
14,390 
128 
660 
560 
440 
780 
460 
167 


18.003 


Total  importing  countries....:  32.767      10,565      16,485      18, 5£ 


45,636  34,145 


66 


518  10,907 


45,636 
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WORLD  COTTON  TRADE  IN 
1974-75  TO  DROP  SHARPLY 


SUMMARY 

World  trade  this  season  is  expected  to  decline  overall 
by  some  1.5  million  bales  (480  lb  net),  reflecting  both 
the  general  downturn  in  world  economies  and  the  more 
than  adequate  raw  cotton  stocks  in  most  consuming  coun- 
tries. This  drop  will  represent  the  second  consecutive 
yearly  decline  of  more  than  a  million  bales.  The  record 
export  level  of  28.6  million  bales  in  1972-73  was  re- 
duced to  19.5  million  bales  last  season  by  the  larger  than 
normal  stock  buildup  during  the  previous  year  and  export 
restrictions  by  several  foreign  exporting  nations  to  pro- 
tect domestic  supplies  during  the  period  of  rapid  price 
increases  early  last  season.  U.S.  exporters  shipped  a  rec- 
ord 6.1  million  bales  in  1973-74,  almost  one-third  of 
total  world  trade.  By  contrast,  U.S.  exports  in  1974-75 
are  projected  to  decline  by  almost  a  third  to  around  4 
million  bales.  This  sharp  reduction  combined  with  an  an- 
ticipated decline  of  400,000  bales  in  exports  from  Com- 
munist countries — only  partially  offset  by  a  prospective 
million  bale  increase  in  exports  from  foreign  non- 
Communist  countries — would  reduce  world  exports  to 
around  18  million  bales  for  the  1974-75  season. 

As  a  result  of  foreign  production  increases  and  higher 
beginning  stocks  this  season,  total  world  supply  will  be 
up  by  an  estimated  1.8  million  bales  to  a  record  high  of 
over  88  million  bales.  On  the  other  hand,  world  con- 
sumption will  likely  exhibit  the  first  overall  decline  in  7 
years.  An  estimated  16  percent  drop  in  U.S.  consumption 
will  account  for  the  bulk  of  the  expected  1 .3  million  bale 
decrease  in  world  consumption  from  last  season's  level 
of  61 .3  million  bales.  Smaller  consumption  decreases  in 
foreign  non-Communist  importing  countries  will  more 
than  offset  anticipated  increases  in  Communist  coun- 
tries. 


The  economic  slowdown  in  most  non-Communist 
countries  this  year,  coupled  with  inflation  and  tight 
money,  have  severely  reduced  world  demand  for  textiles. 
This,  in  turn,  has  fostered  a  rise  in  textile  inventories  and 
dramatically  reduced  the  demand  for  cotton.  Consequent- 
ly, world  stocks  are  expected  to  increase  by  some  2-3 
million  bales  to  more  than  28  million  by  August  1975. 
The  bulk  of  the  rise  in  stocks  will  be  in  cotton  exporting 
nations.  U.S.  stocks  are  expected  to  total  over  5  million 
bales,  compared  with  3.9  million  at  the  beginning  of  the 
current  season. 

Foreign  Supply 

Supplies  of  cotton  in  foreign  countries  this  season  are 
estimated  at  72.9  million  bales,  up  nearly  3  million  from 
the  1973-74  level  and  the  highest  ever  recorded.  Larger 
stocks  as  well  as  increased  production  are  contributing  to 
the  boost  in  supply,  which  is  expected  to  have  an  adverse 
impact  on  U.S.  cotton  exports  this  season. 

Cotton  stocks  in  foreign  countries  on  August  1,  1974, 
were  about  22  million  bales,  more  than  a  million  bales 
above  the  level  for  the  same  time  a  year  earlier  and  one- 
third  above  the  beginning  level  in  1970-71,  when  the 
present  accumulation  began.  Aggregate  stocks  are  at  rec- 
ord levels  in  Communist  countries,  in  non-Communist 
net  exporting  countries,  and  at  high  levels  in  non- 
Communist  importing  countries. 

Production  of  cotton  outside  the  United  States  in 
1974-75  now  is  estimated  at  51.2  million  bales,  com- 
pared with  49  million  last  season.  About  half  the  increase 
is  expected  in  non-Communist  countries  and  the  rest  in 
the  USSR.  The  Soviet  crop  is  placed  at  12.9  million 
bales,  up  1.1  million  from  that  of  1973-74.  This  is  the 


fifth  successive  record  cotton  harvest  for  the  USSR. 
Foreign  non-Communist  countries  expected  to  harvest 
larger  crops  this  season  include  Mexico,  Argentina,  Col- 
ombia, Pakistan,  and  Turkey.  Smaller  crops  are  likely  in 
Central  America,  Egypt,  and  Syria. 

Supplies  available  for  export  in  foreign  non- 
Communist  countries  are  unusually  large  and  burden- 
some this  season.  Many  of  these  countries  exported  less 
cotton  in  1973-74  than  usual — some  because  of  export 
restrictions  designed  to  insure  adequate  supplies  for 
home  use  and  some  because  of  delays  resulting  from  con- 
tract disputes  with  importers.  In  total,  foreign  non- 
Communist  net  exporting  countries  added  more  than  a 
million  bales  to  already  high  cotton  stocks  in  1973-74. 
The  burdensome  supply  problem  in  many  non- 
Communist  net  exporting  countries  is  being  compounded 
by  weak  demand  from  domestic  industries,  especially 
those  like  Pakistan  and  Brazil,  which  export  large  vol- 
umes of  cotton  textiles. 

While  cotton  exports  from  foreign  non-Communist 
countries  are  expected  to  increase  this  season  to  around 
11  million  bales  from  10  million  in  1973-74,  that  level 
will  be  below  that  of  other  recent  years  and  much  less 
than  is  available  for  export  by  those  countries.  Govern- 
ments of  some  of  these  countries,  notably  Mexico, 
Brazil,  Pakistan,  and  Turkey,  are  assisting  the  private 
sector  in  managing  excessive  cotton  supplies. 

Foreign  Import  Demand 

Raw  cotton  demand  during  the  1974-75  marketing 
year  has  been  unusually  weak.  In  contrast  to  last  season, 
when  cotton  consumption  in  foreign  countries  increased 
by  5  percent,  offtake  in  the  current  season  may  decline 
for  the  first  time  in  7  years.  Consumption  in  Communist 
countries  is  expected  to  be  higher,  but  elsewhere  most 
net  importing  countries  will  use  less  cotton  this  season. 
The  slowdown  in  cotton  consumption  in  importing  coun- 
tries is  being  accompanied  by  a  reduction  in  raw  cotton 
stocks. 

Consumption  of  cotton  in  foreign  non-Communist  net 
importing  countries  may  drop  by  a  million  bales  or  more 
from  the  20.6  million  used  in  1973-74.  Especially  sharp 
reductions  are  indicated  for  Japan,  Korea,  Taiwan,  Thai- 
land, the  Philippines,  and  possibly  Hong  Kong.  The 
countries  of  this  group  are  heavily  involved  in  interna- 
tional trade  in  textiles  and  therefore,  are  particularly  vul- 
nerable to  the  current  economic  slowdown  in  many  de- 
veloped nations.  Smaller  declines  in  cotton  consumption 
are  expected  in  European  countries. 

Imports  of  cotton  by  countries  in  the  Far  East  and 
Europe  are  expected  to  be  considerably  less  than  mill 
consumption  this  season.  Most  importing  countries, 
those  in  the  Far  East  more  than  in  Europe  and  elsewhere. 


built  raw  cotton  stocks  in  past  seasons,  and  during  the 
current  season  many  of  these  countries  are  reducing 
stocks.  Factors  influencing  stock  reductions  in  importing 
countries  include  the  larger  exportable  supplies  in  pro- 
ducing countries,  soft  demand  for  textiles,  high  cost  of 
carrying  cotton  and  textile  inventories,  and  anticipated 
further  declines  in  world  cotton  prices. 

Imports  of  cotton  by  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
(PRC)  were  unusually  heavy  during  the  past  two  seasons, 
amounting  to  almost  2  million  bales  in  each  of  those 
years,  compared  with  750,000  bales  or  less  in  other  pre- 
vious years.  Mainly  as  a  result  of  bumper  cotton  harvests 
in  the  past  two  seasons,  the  PRC  has  reduced  its  activitiy 
in  world  markets  this  season.  Imports  are  expected  to 
total  only  about  1  million  bales. 

U.S.  Cotton  Exports 

Record  supplies  in  producing  countries  and  weak  de- 
mand in  import  markets  are  expected  to  drop  U.S.  ex- 
ports to  around  4  million  bales.  This  compares  with  the 
6. 1  million  bales  exported  last  season,  when  rising  prices 
and  export  restrictions  by  other  countries  spurred  de- 
mand for  U.S.  cotton,  and  5.3  million  bales  the  preced- 
ing year.  A  drop  of  2  million  bales  or  more  this  season 
will  put  U.S.  exports  nearer  the  average  3.6  million  bales 
exported  in  earlier  years  (1965-71).  Shipments  for  the 
first  4  months  of  the  current  season  totaled  718,000  run- 
ning bales,  compared  with  1 . 1  million  bales  for  the  same 
period  in  1973.  Shipping  rates  will  need  to  pick  up  con- 
siderably in  order  to  achieve  even  the  currently  reduced 
export  projections. 

Production  is  forecast  at  11.9  million  bales,  down 
from  13.1  million  produced  last  season  because  of  early 
season  drought  conditions  in  the  Texas  High  Plains,  fol- 
lowed by  cool  and  wet  weather  in  most  cotton  producing 
regions  later  in  the  season.  Although  low  beginning 
stocks  and  decreased  production  will  reduce  supply  to 
15.8  million  bales  this  season  (8  percent  below  1973-74 
levels),  expected  consumption  decline  of  some  1.2  mil- 
lion bales,  along  with  reduced  exports,  could  increase 
season-ending  stocks  to  5-6  million  bales. 

Although  harvesting  this  season  proceeded  rapidly  at 
the  outset,  subsequent  inclement  weather  conditions  re- 
tarded crop  development  and  slowed  picking  operations. 
About  72  percent  of  the  crop  had  been  picked  by  De- 
cember 1,  down  slightly  from  73  percent  in  1973-74. 
Thus  far,  this  season's  ginnings  contain  a  record  high 
proportion  of  staple  lengths  1-1/16"  and  longer.  These 
lengths  accounted  for  90  percent  of  the  total,  compared 
with  73  percent  in  1973-74.  Staple  length  1-3/32"  was 
the  predominate  length  and  comprised  52  percent  of  the 
ginnings  compared  with  31  percent  last  season.  The 
share  of  all  white  grades  was  83  percent,  the  highest 
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since  the  1955-56  season.  However,  Middling  white 
grade  and  above  accounted  for  only  15  percent,  com- 
pared with  19  percent  for  the  same  period  last  season. 
Strict  Low  Middling — the  most  prevalent  grade — 
amounted  to  42  percent  of  total  ginnings,  slightly  above 


year  ago  levels.  Cotton  falling  within  the  3.5-4.9  mi- 
cronaire  range  comprised  84  percent  of  total  ginnings, 
compared  with  85  percent  last  season.  Fiber  strength  av- 
eraged 87,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  compared  with 
86,000  pounds  for  each  of  the  two  preceding  seasons. 
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TABLE  1. --COTTON:  WORLD  EXPORTS  BY  COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN,  1966-73 
 (1,000  bales  of  480  pounds  net) 


Country  of  origin 


Year  beginning  August  1 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973  1/ 


NORTH  AMERICA:  : 

El  Salvador   123             116             107             201  223  250            266  69 

Guatemala  :  298             269             365             225  250  327             380  400 

Mexico  :  1,392         1,239         1,631         1,227  760  909             863  750 

Nicaragua   427             429            452             271  364  416             416  515 

Uiited  States  :  4,832         4,361         2,825         2,878  3,897  3,385         5,311  6,ll9 

Other  :         56  49  29  22  13  8  13  21 

Tota  1  ;  7,128         6,463         5,409         4,824  5,507  5.295         7.249  7,874 

SOUTH  AMERICA:  : 

Argentina  :  127              25                1              56  209  1                0  45 

Bolivia  :  0                0                0                2  6  28              50  130 

Brazil  :  1,014            836         1,765         1,933  1,011  1,409         1,333  800 

Colombia  :  83             154            295             223  226  240            213  200 

Paraguay  :  23              22              28              53  28  17              72  74 

Peru  :        381  283  376  344  260  255  156  240 

Total   1.628         1,320         2.465         2.611  1,740  1,950         1.824  1,489 

EUROPE :  : 

Albania  :  0                0                0                0  0  0                0  0 

Greece  :  222             309             180            296  328  327             266  231 

Spain  ;  30  60  0  0  0  0  0  0_ 

Total  ;        252  369  180  296  328  327  266  231 

USSR  (Europe  &  Asia)....;  2,400         2.500         2,300         2,250  2,450  2,800         3,000  3,300 

AFRICA:  : 

Angola  :  27              48              57             99  130  131             65  140 

Central  African  Rep... :  49              59              80              95  110  90              85  90 

Chad   161             187            202             221  175  180             170  200 

East  Africa  1/  :  721             549             457             631  637  474             622  619 

Egypt  :  1,428          1,171          1,087          1,463  1,397  1,366          1,387  1,100 

Mozambique  :  175             165            207             208  177  153             194  200 

Nigeria  :  110             114              51              88  191  5              30  15 

Sudan  :  682             794             848          1,081  1,049  990          1,092  850 

Western  Africa  3/  :  175             203            294            326  372  365            390  355 

Zaire  :  0                0              25              40  50  30              30  30 

Others  :         79  78  102  175  226  223  196  212 

Total  :  3.607         3.368         3.410         4.427  4.514  4.007         4.261  3,811 

ASIA:  : 

India  :  189             171             137             165  137  165            156  196 

Iran  :  272             299             420             417  494  437             603  460 

Iraq  :  10              17              19              20  17  18              15  10 

Pakistan  :  558             887             606            393  473  1,00  8            822  195 

Syria  :  577             491             549             594  615  546             557  563 

Turkey  :  1,049         1,040             953         1,138  1,079  1,477         1,430  960 

Others  4/  ;        165  279  264  319  368  348  385  318 

Total  :'  2,820         3,184         2,948         3,046  3,183  3.999         3.968  2,702 

World  Total  ;  17,835        17,204        16,712        17,454  17,722  18,378        20,568  19,407 

1/  Preliminary.     2/  Includes  Kenya,  Tanzania,  and  Uganda,     'ij  French  West  Africa  prior  to  1960. 
4/  Mostly  Afghanistan,  Burma,  and  People's  Republic  of  China. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  Prepared  from  official  and  trade  statistics,  reports  of  U.S.  agricultural 
attaches,  and  other  information. 
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TABLE  2." UNITED  STATES:     EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  BY  COUNTRY  OF  DESTINATION, 
AVERAGE  1963-67,  ANNUAL  1969-73 


(1.000  bales  of  480  pounds  net) 


Country  of  destination 


Average 
1963-67 


Year  beRlnning  August  1 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


Austria  :  9  0  0  (1/)  (1/) 

Belgium  :  81  19  48  44  75 

Bulgaria  :  4  0  0  (1/)  0 

Denmark  £  9  (1/)  (1/)  4  3 

Finland  :  12  7  2  3  7 

France  :  204  31  63  37  150 

Germany,  West  :  200  27  67  81  187 

Greece  :  5  1  14  6  21 

Ireland  :  6  3  6  4  3 

Italy  :  275  49  59  128  183 

Netherlands  :  61  19  35  31  49 

Norway  :  11  1  3  3  8 

Poland...  :  82  54  0  40  63 

Portugal  :  15  2  5  18  28 

Romania  :  2  48  59  47  75 

Spain  :  13  4  20  40  111 

Sweden  :  73  39  30  12  35 

Switzerland  :  70  15  35  33  91 

United  Kingdom  :  175  39  98  66  92 

Yugoslavia  :  117  0  2  0  0 

Other  Europe  :  5  0  2  5  2_ 

Total  Europe.....  ;  1.429  358  548  602  1,183 

Algeria.  :  4  11  33  14  6 

Argentina......  :  (1/)  0  0  10  0 

Australia  :  45  (1/)  8  5  0 

Bangladesh  :  (2/)  (2/)  (2/)  (2/)  122 

Canada  :  325  191  310  331  262 

Chile  :  2  12  10 

China,  People's  Rep.  of  :  0  0  0  0  585 

China,  Rep.  of   268  198  419  299  372 

Colombia..  :  15  (1/)  (1/)  0  0 

Ethiopia  :  13  1  3  0  2 

Ghana  :  6  28  45  20  38 

Hong  Kong  :  189  64  205  50  207 

India  :  257  266  215  104  (1/) 

Indonesia  :  62  253  202  237  216 

Israel  :  13  (1/)  2  0  9 

Jamaica  :  4  2  3  3  2 

Japan.,   1,103  652  878  761  1,095 

Korea,  Republic  of  :  328  471  512  514  609 

Malaysia..........  :  3  6  11  9  20 

Morocco  :  18  JO  24  24  22 

Pakistan  :  9  17  6  3  (1/) 

Philippines  :  123  152  142  132  163 

Singapore  :  3  2  11  6  17 

South  Africa,  Republic  of.  :  35  4  20  9  18 

Thailand  :  63  57  149  115  198 

Venezuela.....  :  5  19  2  (1/) 

Vietnam  :  62  102  117  113  129 

Other  countries  ;  56   U  23  21  36_ 

Total  480  lb    bales.  ;  4,440  2,878  3  ,  89  7  3^385  5.311 

Total  running  bales  ;  4,308  2,768  3,737  3.229  5,007 

1/  Less  than  500  bales. 

2_/  If  any,  included  in  Pakistan. 

Source:    From  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


31 
0 
1 

12 

85 
107 

20 
1 

132 
19 
12 
33 
21 
95 
36 
43 
83 
63 
0 
1 


795 


4 
0 
18 
98 
270 
12 
891 
570 
14 
0 
22 
385 
0 

236 
1 
3 

1,383 
772 
45 
28 

(y) 

166 
41 
30 

230 
0 
68 
37 


6,119 


5.746 


TABLE     3  . --ARGENTINA:     EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  BY  COUNTRY  OF  DESTINATION, 
AVERAGE  1963-67,  ANNUAL  1969-73 


(1,000  bales  of  480  pounds  net) 


Country  of  destination 


Average 
1963-67 


Year  beginning  August  1 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


Belgium  :        11               3               32             0  0  1 

China,  Republic  of  :  (1/)                 4               37             0  0  8 

France  :         6              1                8            0  0  2 

Germany,  West  :          5               0               11             0  0  (ly) 

Hong  Kong  :          3               7               21             0  0  4 

Italy  :          3               1                 6             0  0  (1/) 

Japan  :        14            20              47  (1/)  0  7 

Netherlands  :          4               2                 6  (1/)  0  (1/) 

South  Africa,  Republic  of  :          2               3               14             0  0  6 

United  Kingdom  :          7               9               13             0  0  0 

Other  countries  ;         3  6  14  1  0  17 

Total.  ;       58  56  209  1  0  45 

ly  Less  than  500  bales. 

Source:     Estadistica  Mensual  de  Exportacion  de  Frutos  del  Pals  (Buenos  Aires),  U.S.  agricultural 
attaches,  and  other  representatives  abroad. 


TABLE    4. --BRAZIL:     EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  BY  COUNTRY  OF  DESTINATION, 
AVERAGE  1963-67,  ANNUAL  1969-73 

 (1.000  bales  of  480  pounds  net)  


Country  of  destination 


Year  beginning  August  1 


:  Average 
:  1963-67 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972     ;  1973  1/ 


Argentina  :  1  0  1  67  (2/)  0 

Australia  :  4  0  12  6  (2/)  (2/) 

Belgium  :  57  120  40  63  70  23 

Bulgaria  :  20  (2/)  1  0  0  0 

Canada  :  1  14  3  11  12  5 

China,  People's  Republic  of  :     (2/)  2  0  0  134  35 

China,  Republic  of  :  12  185  173  85  132  32 

Czechoslovakia  :  9  0  2  0  0  0 

France  :  58  121  27  60  45  17 

Germany,  East  :  11  9  2  0  (2/)  0 

Germany,  West  :  219  289  70  136  70  45 

Hong  Kong  :  75  179  94  49  89  41 

Hungary  :  15  0  0  0  0  3 

Italy  :  18  118  26  74  65  30 

Japan.....  :  110  423  302  316  209  93 

Netherlands  :  114  115  56  86  70  73 

Philippines  .:  4  2  0  0  0  0 

Poland  :  10  0  0  31  12  2 

Portugal  :  2  11  1  31  105  43 

Romania  :  5  0  0  14  14  8 

South  Africa,  Republic  of  :  48  73  64  76  82  27 

Spain  :  18  32  17  48  24  7 

Sweden  :  2  14  20  13  2  1 

Switzerland  :  5  5  2  8  7  1 

Thailand  :  7  69  45  47  36  15 

United  Kingdom  :  58  59  15  50  42  13 

United  States  ..:  1  0  0  2  1  (2/) 

Uruguay....  :  3  12  12  19  19  28 

USSR   61  3  0  0  0  0 

Yugoslavia  :  6  2  (2/)  2  10 

Other  countries  :  16  76  26  115  92  74 

Total  ;  970  1.933  1,011  1.409  1.333  616 

1/  August-June,  estimate  of  August-July  total  is  800.     2./  Less  than  500  bales. 

Source:     Estatistica  do  Comercio  Exterior  (Rio  de  Janeiro),  U.S.  agricultural  attaches,  and  other 
representatives  abroad. 
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TABLE  5.-- CENTRAL  AFRICAN  REPUBLIC:     EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  BY  COUNTRY  OF  DESTINATION, 

AVERAGE  1963-67,  ANNUAL  1969-73 


 (1,000  bales  of  480  pounds  net)  

:  Calendar  years 

Country  of  destination  :Average:  :  :  : 

:1963-67:    1969     .    1970     .    1971  . 


Belgium  :  12  3 

France  :  36           50  31 

Germany,  West   3  8 

Hong  Kong  :  2              3  1 

Italy  :(!/)  9  3 

Japan  :  1             5  12 

United  Kingdom  :  3             5  2 

Yugoslavia  o  :  10  0 

Other  countries  :        1  2  8 


Total  ;      45  79  68      (27)90      (2/)  85  (27)90 


1/  Less  than  500  bales.    _2/  Not  available  by  country  of  destination. 
Source:    Bulletin  Mensuel  de  Statistique  (Bangui),  U.S.  agricultural  attaches, 
and  other  representatives  abroad. 


TABLE    6 . --COLOMBIA:     EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  BY  COUNTRY  OF  DESTINATION, 
AVERAGE  1963-67,  ANNUAL  1969-73 

 (1,000  bales  of  480  pounds  net)  

:  Year  beginning  August  1  


Country  of  destination  rAverage : 

:1963-67: 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972     •  1973  1/ 


Belgium  

Bulgaria  

Canada  

Chile  

Ecuador  

France  

Germany,  West, 
Hungary  , 


Netherlands  

Portugal  

Spain  

Switzerland  

United  Kingdom.. 

Venezuela  > 

Other  countries. 

Total  


2 

3 

3 

5 

1 

0 

6 

5 

7 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

:(2/) 

3 

5 

3 

1 

2 

:  3 

0 

0 

8 

5 

0 

13 

9 

1 

3 

(27) 

22 

30 

35 

32 

48 

14 

0 

1 

2 

4 

4 

1 

0 

(2/) 

3 

0 

0 

:(2/) 

(2/) 

1 

0 

0 

2 

21 

19 

2 

4 

1 

8 

12 

2 

6 

1 

1 

7 

(2/) 

0 

8 

1 

:(2/) 

3 

18 

53 

29 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

:  30 

97 

64 

68 

53 

(2/) 

:(27) 

1 

0 

0 

20 

0 

:  4 

31 

53 

51 

26 

(27) 

77 

223 

226 

240 

213 

25 

1/  August -December,  estimate  of  August-July  total  is  200.  2_/  Less  than  500  bales 
Source:     U.S.  agricultural  attaches    and  other  representatives  abroad. 


TABLE   7  .--EGYPT:     EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  BY  COUNTRY  OF  DESTINATION, 
AVERAGE  1963-67,  ANNUAL  1969-73 

 (1,000  bales  of  480  pounds  net)  

:  Year  beginning  August  1 

Country  of  destination  :  Average  :  iggg  :  ^gjn.  :  -.gyi  : 
  :  1963-67  :  :  :  : 


iU 

Q 
C5 

y 

18 

16 

19 

10 

16 

8 

7 

13 

18 

Id 

Id 

17 

16 

10 

79 

46 

71 

78 

64 

22 

oU 

yo 

QC 

Qn 

yu 

72 

1 

4 

1 

2 

2 

3 

CI 

Jl 

4o 

52 

JU 

1  7 

1  C 

1  n 

11 

/J 

34 

5i 

73 

61 

52 

1  O 

34 

30 

Zb 

18 

OQ 
Zo 

OQ 

iJ 

ZD 

ZZ 

12 

134 

141 

154 

111 

95 

54 

76 

69 

63 

57 

76 

62 

94 

106 

129 

124 

190 

240 

(2./) 

3 

6 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

8 

4/ 

51 

51 

3o 

3o 

4 

(2/) 

(2/) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

56 

68 

56 

77 

56 

48 

Z  C5 

Z  J 

J  / 

J  J 

27 

(2/) 

16 

3 

32 

29 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

23 

13 

17 

23 

34 

23 

33 

14 

22 

20 

29 

25 

35 

8 

7 

9 

5 

5 

357 

555 

462 

400 

375 

225 

53 

45 

22 

22 

5 

22 

15 

20 

25 

16 

32 

21 

1,421 

1,463 

1,397 

1,366 

1,387 

1,057 

1/  August-June,  estimate  of  August-July  total  is  1,100, 
2/  Less  than  500  bales. 

Source:     Egypt  Statistical  Department,  >fonthly  Suniniary  of  Foreign  Trade,  U.S.  agricultural 
attaches,  and  other  representatives  abroad. 


TABLE    8.— EL  SALVADOR:     EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  BY  COUNTRY  OF  DESTINATION, 
AVERAGE  1963-67,  ANNUAL  1969-73 

 (1.000  bales  of  480  pounds  net)  


Year  beginning  August  1 


Country  of  destination 

:  Average 
:  1963-67 

;  1969 

;   1970  ; 

;   1971  ; 

1972 

;  1973 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

6 

7 

0 

3 

24 

3 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

199 

213 

226 

247 

4 

0 

3 

0 

0 

(1/) 

(1/) 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 

(1/) 

(y) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

9 

17 

201 

223 

250 

266 

69 

1/  Less  than  500  bales. 

Source:     U.S.  agricultural  attaches    and  other  representatives  abroad. 
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TABLE    9  .--GREECE:     EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  BY  COUNTRY  OF  DESTINATION, 
AVERAGE  1963-67,  ANNUAL  1969-73 


  (1,000  bales  of  480  pounds  net)  

:  Year  beginning  August  1 

Country  of  destination  :  Average   :     3^959     •     1970     *     1971  ' 


2 

3 

4 

4 

3 

13 

20 

8 

23 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

18 

19 

10 

12 

14 

,  :  7 

11 

15 

14 

9 

3 

8 

18 

6 

6 

2 

31 

17 

6 

30 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

61 

25 

5 

4 

0 

23 

14 

0 

3 

2 

1 

(2/) 

(2/) 

(2/) 

27 

11 

25 

20 

21 

2 

6 

11 

15 

10 

22 

10 

13 

16 

3 

7 

2 

38 

57 

20 

5 

8 

9 

22 

25 

14 

1 

11 

16 

2 

2 

74 

11 

44 

25 

53 

56 

55 

51 

44 

44 

(2/) 

0 

1 

10 

10 

296 

328 

327 

266 

224 

ly  Preliminary.     2_/  Less  than  500  bales. 

Source:    The  Hellenic  Cotton  Board,  U.S.  agricultural  attaches^and  other  representatives  abroad. 


TABLE    10. --INDIA:     EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  BY  COIWTRY  OF  DESTINATION, 
AVERAGE  1963-67,  ANNUAL  1969-73 

 (1,000  bales  of  480  pounds  net)  


Year  beginning  August  1 


Country  of  destination                     :  Average  :    ^9^9     :     ^^^q     :     ^^^^     :               :  ^973  ^/ 
 :  l?o3"6/   ;  '.  '.  \  '.  — 

Australia  :  (2/)  (2/)  (2/)  1  (2/)  1 

Bangladesh  :  0  0  0  10  42  Q 

Belgium  :  1  (2/)  (2/)  (2y)  1  (2/) 

Bulgaria  :  (2./)  1  12  17  16  7 

Czechoslovakia  ;  0  3  4  4  3 

France  „  :  8  4  1  2  2  1 

Germany,  West  :  1  1  (^)  (2/)  (2/)  0 

Hong  Kong  :  3  (2/)  (2/)  (2/)  0  (2/) 

Hungary  :  5  3  3  3  2  \ 

Italy   3  1  (2/)  (2/)  (2/)  (2/) 

Japan   147  132  106  114  83  73 

Netherlands  I  1  (2/)  (2/)  0  0  0 

United  Kingdom  .:  3  1  (2/)  (2/)  1  (2/) 

United  States  :  14  9  7  12  ~  3 

Yugoslavia  :  (2/)  10  (2y)  (2/)  0  o 

Other  countries  :  1  (27)  4  2  2  

Total...  o  :      187  165  137  165  156  88 

1/  August-November  estimate  of  August-July  total  is  196.     2_/  Less  than  500  bales. 
Source:    Accounts  Relating  to  the  Foreign  (Sea,  Air,  and  I^nd)  Trade  and  Navigation  of  India, 
Monthly  Statistics  of  the  Foreign  Trade  of  India,  U.S.  agricultural  attaches,  and  other 
representatives  abroad. 
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TABLE  11  .—IRAN:     EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  BY  COUNTRY  OF  DESTINATION, 
AVERAGE  1963-67,  ANNUAL  1969-73  ' 


(1,000  bales  of  480  pounds  net) 


Year  beginning  July  23 


Country  of  destination  :  Average   :    ^^^^     :    ^^^^     :    ^^^^     :     ^^^^     ;  1973  1/ 


3 

2 

5 

6 

2 

23 

2 

19 

15 

0 

1 

0 

8 

1 

10 

36 

202 

12 

1 

0 

1 

40 

43 

31 

27 

54 

49 

36 

39 

11 

23 

7 

29 

20 

20 

32 

23 

5 

37 

36 

37 

82 

30 

80 

56 

30 

49 

4 

17 

1 

12 

11 

3 

21 

15 

45 

44 

42 

29 

15 

13 

2 

10 

1 

7 

18 

34 

19 

26 

24 

14 

7 

21 

27 

14 

16 

29 

5 

3 

4 

8 

(2/) 

0 

12 

65 

25 

31 

18 

8 

26 

43 

96 

97 

103 

97 

50 

2 

22 

29 

2 

20 

36 

4 

8 

21 

16 

3 

22 

334 

417 

494 

437 

603 

407 

1/  July-March,  estimate  of  July-June  total  is  460.    2/  Less  than  500  bales. 

Source:     Foreign  Trade  Statistics  (Tehran),  U.S.  agricultural  attaches,  and  other  representatives 
abroad. 


TABLE  12. --ISRAEL:     EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  BY  COUNTRY  OF  DESTINATION, 
AVERAGE  1963-67,  ANNUAL  1969-73 


(1.000  bales  of  480  poimds  net) 


Year  beginning  August  1 


C„„„.^  of  destination  :  Ave„so  :  :    ,,,,     :    im     ;    1972     ;  1973  y 


6 

7 

10 

8 

5 

8 

3 

0 

0 

0 

10 

19 

17 

12 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

10 

12 

20 

1 

 :  1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

(2/) 

 :  (2/) 

6 

0 

2 

14 

7 

 :  (2/) 

4 

5  , 

0 

0 

0 

 :  (2/) 

(2/) 

9 

3 

5 

0 

 :  (2/) 

0 

(2/) 

3 

(2/) 

0 

26 

31 

15 

11 

(2/) 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

 o :  7 

4 

7 

5 

4 

2 

78 

91 

67 

74 

24 

1/  August -Dec ember,  estimate  of  August-July  is  65. 
2/  Less  than  500  bales o 

Source:     Statistical  Bulletin,  U.S.  agricultural  attaches,  and  other  representatives  abroad. 
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TABLE    13. --KENYA:     EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  BY  COUNTRY  OF  DESTINATION, 
AVERAGE  1963-67,  ANNUAL  1969-73 


(1,000  bales  of  480  pounds  net) 


Country  of  destination 


Average 
1963-67 


1969 


Calendar  years 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


China,  People's  Republic  of  :  4                5                 8               12               18  20 

Germany,  West....  :  3                 111          (I/)  1 

Hong  Kong  :  10                 11          {!/)  0 

India  :  1          (i/)                   3                 1          (1/)  0 

Italy  :  1                0                0                0         (1/)  (1/) 

Japan   2                 0                 2          (1/)                   0  0 

Netherlands  :  (1/)  1                 0                 4                0  0 

United  Kingdomo  «  :  12                 1          (1/)            (1/)  0 

Yugoslavia  :  1                4                2                0                0  0 

Other  countries   0  (17)  5  2  2  1_ 

Total  ;        14  13  23  21  20  22_ 

1_/  Less  than  500  bales. 

Source:    Annual  Trade  and  Revenue  Report  of  Kenya,  Uganda,  and  Tanzania,  U.S.  agricultural  attaches, 
and  other  representatives  abroad. 


TABLE  14.— MEXICO: 


DIRECT  EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  BY  COUNTRY  OF  DESTINATION, 
AVERAGE  1963-67,  ANNUAL  1969-73 


(1,000  bales  of  480  pounds  net) 


Country  of  destination 


Average 
1963-67 


Year  beginning  August  1 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973  1/ 


Australia  <,  

Belgium  

Canada  

Chile  

China,  People's  Republic  of, 

China,  Republic  of  

Cuba  

France  

Germany,  West  

Hong  Kong  

Israel  « .  •  • 

Italy  

Japan  , 

Netherlands  

Panama,  Republic  of  3_/  

Philippines  

Portugal . o  

Spain  

Switzerland  

Thailand  

United  Kingdom  

United  States  3_/  

Uruguay  

Yugoslavia  

Other  countries.....  


1/   August -June,  estimate  of  August-July  total  is  750.     2_/  Less  than  500  bales.  3^/  Mostly  for  transshipment. 
Source :    Anuario  Estadistico  del  Comercio  Exterior  de  los  Estados  Unidos  Mexlcanos,  Revista  de 
Estadistica,  U.S.  agricultural  attaches,  and  other  representatives  abroad. 


3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

13 

16 

1 

(2/) 

2 

5 

7 

13 

1 

1 

4 

4 

57 

46 

72 

104 

81 

20 

9 

0 

0 

73 

111 

111 

40 

40 

16 

36 

23 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

72 

33 

16 

9 

7 

17 

61 

58 

18 

10 

4 

6 

14 

11 

3 

9 

5 

6 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

102 

164 

43 

22 

42 

38 

644 

535 

439 

440 

395 

358 

8 

7 

1 

2 

6 

4 

11 

8 

0 

1 

3 

11 

23 

13 

(2/) 

0 

(2/) 

1 

1 

0 

(2/) 

(2/) 

2 

1 

6 

10 

43 

8 

(2/) 

11 

3 

31 

14 

6 

11 

4 

11 

4 

5 

8 

12 

6 

13 

3 

1 

1 

3 

(2/) 

435 

208 

76 

157 

112 

108 

5 

1 

(2/) 

(2/) 

0 

0 

(2/) 

7 

6 

14 

21 

(2/) 

15 

19 

5 

8 

19 

7 

1,560 

1,227 

760 

909 

863 

722 

— 1 1— 


TABLE  15. --MOROCCO:     EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  BY  COUNTRY  OF  DESTINATION, 

ANNUAL  1968-73 

 (1,000  bales  of  480  pounds  net)  

:  Year  beginning  August  1  

Country  of  destination  :     ^g^g  :     ^g^^     :     ^^jq     :    ^g-^-^     :     ^gy^     -  1973 


China,  People's  Republic  of 

Czechoslovakia  

France  

Germany,  West  

India  

Ita ly  o  

Japan  

Spain  

Switzer Ian  d  

United  States  

USSR  

Yugoslavia  

Other  countries  


Total  

ly  Less  than  500  bales. 
Source:     U.S.  agricultural  attaches    and  other  representatives  abroad. 


U 

iZ 

1  r\ 
iU 

o  c 
Z.D 

5 

i 

U 

U 

r\ 
U 

U 

0 

i 

i 

U 

3 
8 

2 
11 

1 
8 

(y) 

15 

2 
0 

1 
0 

4 

3 

2 

1 

5 

5 

0 
1 

(y) 

0 

0 
0 

(y) 

0 

3 
0 

3 
0 

3 
2 

1 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

(y) 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

2 

5 

(y) 

0 

0 

34  26  24  27  40  15 


TABLE  16. --NICARAGUA:     EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  BY  COUNTRY  OF  DESTINATION, 
AVERAGE  1963-67,  ANNUAL  1969-73 

 (1.000  bales  of  480  pounds  net)  


Year  beginning  August  1 


Country  of 

destination 

:Average 
:1963-67 

;  1969 

;  1970 

;  1971 

;  1972 

•  1973  y 

4 

0 

(2/) 

1 

1 

4 

China,  People's 

Republic  of,. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

China,  Republic 

14 

16 

34 

23 

20 

26 

1 

3 

4 

6 

5 

1 

11 

(y) 

1 

4 

6 

4 

50 

19 

14 

17 

21 

32 

12 

9 

13 

18 

79 

10 

15 

12 

10 

16 

22 

31 

282 

185 

278 

297 

214 

64 

8 

0 

0 

(y) 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

6 

23 

6 

30 

3 

0 

11 

14 

6 

6 

4 

4 

5 

3 

1 

United  Kingdom., 

22 

7 

4 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

Other  countries. 

16 

13 

2 

11 

7 

20 

471 

271 

364 

416 

416 

248 

ly  August -April,  estimate  of  August-July  total  is  515«     2_/  Less  than  500  bales. 


Source:     U.S.  agricultural  attaches    and  other  representatives  abroad. 
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XA.BLE  17.— NIGERIA:    EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  BY  COUNTRY  OF  DESTINATION, 
AVERAGE  1963-67,  ANNUAL  1969-73 


(1,000  bales  of  480  pounds  net) 


: 

Year 

beginning 

August 

1 

Country  of  destination 

:  Average 

/  U 

Ly  /  1 

T  Q7  Q 

:  1963-67 

: 

20 

29 

1 

1 

(i/) 

1 

4 

0 

21 

5 

11 

12 

0 

(1/) 

0 

5 

6 

2 

1 

0 

3 

51 

0 

0 

0 

25 

20 

0 

1 

0 

(I/) 

9 

0 

1 

0 

14 

19 

2 

4 

1 

(i/) 

7 

0 

0 

0 

6 

13 

0 

1 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

3 

17 

0 

0 

0 

88 

191 

5 

30 

8 

!_/  Less  than  500  bales 

Source:     U.S.  agricultural  attaches    and  other  representatives  abroad. 


TABLE  18. --PAKISTAN:     EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  BY  COUNTRY  OF  DESTINATION, 
AVERAGE  1963-67,  ANNUAL  1969-73 

 (1,000  bales  of  480  pounds  net)  


Year  beginning  August  1 


Country  of  destination                   :  Average  : 

1969  ; 

1970  ; 

1971  ; 

1972 

•  1973  1/ 

:  1963-6/  : 

2 

3 

1 

3 

2 

2 

(2/) 

(2/) 

1 

(2/) 

7 

9 

8 

13 

3 

4 

3 

3 

4 

0 

China,  People's  Republic 

49 

51 

83 

119 

9 

4 

4 

7 

12 

0 

7 

3 

19 

16 

5 

1 

(2/) 

3 

20 

1 

98 

143 

247 

170 

26 

2 

3 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

11 

20 

0 

62 

128 

320 

267 

57 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

(2/) 

24 

10 

(2/) 

35 

35 

45 

17 

0 

17 

0 

19 

0 

0 

3 

8 

15 

8 

2 

1 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Sri  lanka.  Republic  of... 

1 

5 

4 

3 

3 

1 

(2/) 

11 

0 

0 

12 

7 

39 

42 

3 

1 

3 

10 

8 

4 

49 

27 

41 

2 

17 

7 

27 

35 

64 

42 

17 

13 

48 

23 

0 

393 

473 

1,008 

822 

174 

ly  August-June,  estimate 

of  August-July  total  is  195. 

2/  Less 

than  500 

bales. 

Source:    Pakistan  Central 

Statistical  Office,  Statistical  Bulletin,  U.S 

.  agricultural  attaches. 

and  other  representatives  abroad. 
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TABLE  19 .--PARAGUAY:     EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  BY  COUNTRY  OF  DESTINATION, 
AVERAGE  1963-67,  ANNUAL  1969-73 


(1.000  bales  of  480  pounds  net) 


Calendar  years 


Country  of  destination  :  Average  :    ^^g^g     :    ^g-^g     :    ^gy^     :     ^gyy     '•  1973 

:  1963-67   :  :  :  :  : 


Argentina  :  11              11               8  6  11 

Belgium  :  2               4               1  (1/)  7 

France  :  116  (1/)  (1/) 

Germany,  West  :  2               1               1  3  9 

Japan  o  :  (1/)                 3               7  0  0 

Netherlands.,  :  1               3               2  0  1 

Spain  :  (1/)          (1/)                 0  0  0 

Switzerland  :  5              0        (1/)  0  0 

United  Kingdom  :  2               2               6  1  3 

United  States  :  (1/)                 0               0  0  0 

Uruguay  :  12             13             16  2  1 

Other  countries  ;   (1/)  (1/)  2  1  1_ 


Total  ;        36  38  49  13  33  (27)82 

IJ  Less  than  500  bales. 

2_/  Not  available  by  country  of  destination. 
Source:     Boletin  Estadistico  Mensuel  (Asuncion). 


TABLE  20. --PERU:     EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  BY  COUNTRY  OF  DESTINATION, 
AVERAGE  1963-67,  ANNUAL  1969-73 


(1,000  bales  of  480  pounds  net) 


Country  of  destination 


Year  beginning  August  1 


:  Average  : 
:  1963-67  : 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972     ;  1973  1/ 


Argentina   47  33  32  54  26 

Austria  :  2  2  10  0 

Belgium  <,  :  45  27  10  14  9 

Chile  o  :  42  40  14  15  10 

Colombia,  o  :  3  5  6  5  4 

Denmark  :  10  11  8  10  6 

France  :  26  29  22  14  15 

Germany,  Westo  :  48  51  45  37  25 

India  :  9  4  14  16  (2./) 

Ireland  :  3  10  0  0 

Israel  :  2  2  (2./)  (2/)  0 

Italy  :  20  21  11  12  6 

Japan  :  26  8  4  4  2 

Netherlands  :  29  33  21  10  2 

South  Africa,  Republic  of  :  2  (2_/)  (2/)  0  0 

Sweden  ....:  (2./)  (2/)  0  0  0 

Switzerland  :  19  20  19  27  22 

United  Kingdom  :  43  24  23  19  18 

United  States  :  21  6  7  3  (2/) 

Uruguay  :  7  3  2  2  2 

Venezuela  :  18  10  3  3  1 

Other  countries  ;  10  14  18  10  8_ 

Total  ;  432  344  260  255  156 

1/  August -Dec ember,  estimate  of  August-July  total  is  240. 
1/  Less  than  500  bales. 

Source:    Algo don  (Lima),  U.S.  agricultural  attaches,  and  other  representatives  abroad. 


13 
0 
1 
4 
6 
0 
7 

27 
0 
0 
0 
9 

18 
0 
0 
0 
8 
6 
4 
1 
0 
9 


113 
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TABLE  21. --soviet;  UNION:     EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  BY  COUNTRY  OF  DESTINATION, 
AVERAGE  1963-67,  ANNUAL  1969-73 


(1,000  bales  of  480  pounds  net) 


Calen dar 

year  s 

Coun try  of  de st in ^ t Ion 

[—  — 

:  Average  : 

:  1963-67  : 

1969 

;   1970  ; 

1971 

;  1972 

;  1973 

1 

135 

173 

214 

181 

204 

222 

Cubs 

59 

62 

77 

88 

80 

86 

■          o  no 

330 

O  7  Q 

ZoU 

371 

320 

452 

383 

376 

360 

 :  179 

137 

229 

165 

198 

175 

•               A  /, 

Dj 

JO 

JD 

T>j-\  1   m  ^  ^ 

H-/  J 

A  fin 

A  AO 

1  A 

197 

JLDi 

i-JJ 

1  "^n 

1  JU 

1  AO 

A 

J-  H- 

1  A 

^  A 

1  A 

Q 

•       1       A  T 

1  A  A  n 

1 ,  ?  "  J 

1  7Q'^ 

1  7  58 

A 

9  A 

1  1 
1 1 

7 

/, 

•  11 

7 

0 

16 

16 

Q 

39 

24 

4 

0 

0 

0 

57 

49 

62 

44 

51 

49 

e. .  .  -   •     .  • 

47 

45 

17 

116 

201 

285 

•  77 

io 

A  T 

111 

Italy  •••••o  •••< 

,   42 

48 

12 

13 

66 

23 

255 

132 

315 

518 

541 

•  p 

r\ 
U 

n 
u 

c 
J 

J 

I  In  Tt'^H   IfinoH  nm 

53 

59 

14 

54 

93 

150 

69 

97 

67 

152 

163 

15 

18 

39 

59 

295 

637 

379 

716 

1 ,238 

1^^642 

2,077 

2,372 

2,511 

2,996 

3,345 

Source:     Foreign  Trade  of  USSR  and 

National  Yearbook  of 

the  USSR  (Moscow) . 

TABLE  22. --SUDAN:     EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  BY  COUNTRY  OF  DESTINATION, 
AVERAGE  1963-67,  ANNUAL  1969-73 


(1,000  bales  of  480  pounds  net) 


Country  of  destination 


Average 
1963-67 


Year  beginning  August  1 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973  1/ 


Austria  

Belgium  

Bulgaria  

China,  People's  Republic  of. 

China,  Republic  of  

Czechoslovakia.  

Ethiopia  

France  

Germany,  East  

Germany,  West  

Hong  Kong.  , 

Hungary  

India  

Italy  

Japan  

Netherlands  

Poland  

Romania  

Spain  

Switzerland  

Thailando  

United  Kingdom  

United  States  o . . . , 

USSR  

Yugoslavia  , 

Other  countries  

Total  


3 

6 

2 

2 

3 

2 

8 

20 

14 

20 

46 

17 

1 

4 

3 

(2y) 

6 

0 

64 

53 

151 

171 

192 

118 

6 

6 

12 

23 

36 

9 

11 

9 

8 

20 

20 

3 

3 

(2/) 

6 

3 

1 

0 

26 

24 

23 

19 

27 

9 

4 

7 

12 

10 

3 

12 

88 

116 

42 

63 

75 

67 

3 

17 

31 

23 

25 

34 

11 

23 

22 

23 

17 

6 

100 

167 

165 

239 

197 

20 

71 

145 

79 

79 

103 

87 

55 

67 

70 

69 

103 

66 

12 

4 

3 

6 

6 

1 

17 

21 

34 

19 

21 

21 

15 

22 

20 

18 

20 

9 

5 

13 

26 

24 

25 

22 

8 

8 

5 

4 

4 

1 

1 

0 

3 

8 

34 

28 

67 

77 

52 

38 

49 

26 

14 

12 

9 

10 

7 

8 

35 

236 

244 

56 

7 

6 

13 

16 

6 

19 

23 

14 

6 

8 

7 

24 

42 

37 

647 

1,081 

1,049 

990 

1,092 

623 

\_l  Preliminary.    2/  Less  than  500  bales. 
Source:     Sudan  Department  of  Statistics,  Foreign  Trade  and  Internal  Statistics,  U.S. 
and  other  representatives  abroad. 


agricultural  attaches. 
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TABLE  23. --SYRIA:     EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  BY  COUNTRY  OF  DESTINATION, 
AVERAGE  1963-67,  ANNUAL  1969-73 


(1,000  bales  of  480 

pounds  ne 

t) 

* 

Year 

beginning 

August 

1 

Country  of  destination 

rAverage : 

1971 

1972 

[  1973 

:1963-67  : 

1969  ■ 

1970  1 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

2 

13 

6 

1 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

China,  People's  Rep.  of. 

.:  141 

110 

73 

69 

75 

130 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

29 

21 

33 

39 

51 

38 

58 

29 

18 

21 

10 

0 

12 

0 

7 

5 

47 

30 

25 

2 

0 

0 

(1/) 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

9 

5 

5 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

47 

133 

92 

151 

79 

106 

49 

42 

14 

3 

Korea,   Dem,  P.R  

.:  0 

1 

20 

18 

16 

23 

0 

3 

1 

4 

4 

3 

6 

3 

2 

0 

27 

10 

9 

9 

21 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

12 

7 

0 

6 

8 

.t  4 

36 

14 

0 

14 

9 

7 

21 

25 

23 

9 

(1/) 

1 

(1/) 

3 

1 

138 

124 

161 

124 

137 

0 

14 

0 

10 

39 

a/) 

(1/) 

4 

2 

3 

594 

615 

546 

557 

563 

1/  Less  than  500  bales. 

2/  Includes  transshipments  to  other  countries. 

Source:     Summary  of  Foreign  Trade  (Damascus),  U.S.  agricultural  attaches,  and 


other  representatives  abroad. 
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TABLE  24. --TANZANIA:     EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  BY  COUNTRY  OF  DESTINATION, 
AVERAGE  1963-67,  ANNUAL  1969-73 


(1,000  bales  of  480  pounds  net) 


Country  of  destination 


rAverage 
:1963-67 


Year  beginning  August  1 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973  1/ 


Australia,  :  (2_/)  (2/)                 2               2               2  9 

Belgium,  ,  :          3  2               3               1             11  0 

China,  People's  Rep .  of . . .  s         59  63             50              71            138  192 

China,  Republic  of  :          2  0               0               3               6  0 

Ethiopia,  :          0  5               1               3               0  0 

Germany,  West  :        26  11               4        (2_/)                  1  1 

Hong  Kong  :      119  130            123              68              51  0 

India  o  :          6  12               9        (2_/)  0 

Italy  :          1  1             17               1             26  5 

Japan  :        32  46             49               9             23  30 

Malaysia  „  :         0  0        (2_/)                 2               6  9 

Netherlands  :          7  3               4              3             18  33 

Poland  :          2  0               0               0               0  0 

Singapore  :          2  10             15               6               8  0 

Sri  Lanka,  Republic  :          3  2               2                1               0  (2/) 

Thailand  :          12  7               12  0 

United  Kingdom  :        11  9             12               4               4  7 

Yugoslavia  :          3  1             10               0               0  0 

Other  countries  :  5      (2./)  3  0  2  1_ 

Total  ;      282  286  304  184  298  287 

_!/  August- June;  estimate  of  August-July  total  is  300. 
TJ  Less  than  500  bales. 

Source:    Annual  Trade  and  Revenue  Report  of  Kenya,  Uganda,  Tanzania,  and 

Nyasaland,     U.S.  agricultural  attaches,  and  other  representatives 
abroad. 
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TABLE  25. --TURKEY:     EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  BY  COUNTRY  OF  DESTINATION, 
AVERAGE  1963-67,  ANNUAL  1969-73 


( ^  onn  ha i p  q 

^   i-  y\J\J\J       XjCi  -L  C  C3 

L        Q  W 

pUU-LILltj  Llfcr 

Y  ear 

A  1 1(T1  lot"  1 

,   t\       u.  t>  I_  J. 

Country  of  destination 

1969  ; 

1970  ; 

1971  ; 

1972  ; 

1973 

•  1.  y  \J  O      \J  f  m 

• 

A 

1 

J. 

1 

J. 

\j 

76 

78 

84 

101 

91 

101 

■D.,1  :  _ 

6 

4 

4 

4 

0 

Criina,  Feopie  s 

Rep  of , . 

. :  6 

7 

0 

63 

225 

56 

China,  Republic 

9 

14 

0 

0 

6 

0 

Czechoslovakia* . 

12 

18 

24 

14 

13 

20 

2 

13 

1 

3 

0 

f  1/") 
\±j  ) 

o :  49 

98 

103 

155 

51 

10 

9 

7 

0 

2 

0 

0 

106 

1  57 

1  68 

1  6? 

1  5? 
■1-  J 

76 

14 

12 

5 

15 

8 

24 

•  17 

J  j- 

"^1 

1 

1  ? 

•  (I/) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

T   T 

R 

J. 

0 

0 

IDS 

10? 

J- Vi. 

77 

70 

_^  o 

70 

65 

8 

4 

18 

43 

99 

118 

137 

219 

111 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

9 

69 

51 

37 

18 

13 

:  17 

17 

21 

11 

4 

7 

0 :  55 

32 

14 

66 

28 

11 

10 

10 

8 

11 

57 

4 

23 

12 

10 

20 

2 

6 

1  9Zl 

1  77 

981 

1  66 

116 

J-  JLU 

0 

0 

0 

0  • 

4 

Ihited  Kingdom., 

160 

116 

85 

138 

195 

132 

9 

13 

35 

35 

12 

21 

17 

42 

41 

39 

Other  countries. 

13 

8 

6 

27 

19 

.:  874 

1,138 

1,079 

1,477 

1,430 

960 

1/  Less  than  500  bales. 

Source:     Statistique  Mensuelle  du  Commerce  Exterieur  (Ankara),  U.S.  agricultural 
attaches,  and  other  representatives  abroad. 
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TABLE  26c--UGANDA.:     EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  BY  COUNTRY  OF  DESTINATION, 
AVERAGE  1963-67,  ANNUAL  1969-73 


(1,000  bales  of . 480  pounds  net) 


Year  beginning  August  1 


Country  of  destination   -Average:    ^^^^     :    ^^^^     :    ^^^^     :    ^^^^     ;  1973 


10 

16 

11 

7 

13 

6 

7 

2 

2 

0 

15 

4 

6 

(i/) 

1 

0 

0 

0 

China,  People's  Rep  of,,.: 

59 

20 

4 

24 

32 

15 

4 

8 

9 

11 

13 

13 

2 

(i/) 

(1/) 

1 

2 

0 

33 

48 

30 

34 

30 

19 

30 

65 

36 

20 

35 

29 

52 

56 

73 

96 

3 

0 

12 

3 

2 

(i/) 

0 

0 

12 

12 

5 

4 

16 

4 

27 

49 

87 

31 

65 

119 

17 

15 

6 

11 

7 

4 

4 

3 

1 

3 

0 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1 

6 

27 

15 

15 

21 

19 

26 

27 

5 

7 

9 

0 

4 

14 

7 

15 

11 

8 

32 

17 

• 

303 

335 

313 

270 

299 

299 

!_/  Less  than  500  bales <. 

Source:  Annual  Trade  and  Revenue  Report  of  Kenya,  Uganda,  Tanzania,  and 
Nyasaland,  U.S.  agricultural  attaches, and  other  representatives 
abroad. 
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TABLE  27.-- COTTON:     EXPORTS  FROM  NON-COMMUNIST  TO  COMMUNIST  COUNTRIES, 
AVERAGE  1963-67,  ANNUAL  1969-73  1/ 

 (1,000  bales  of  480  pounds  net)  


Exporc  countries     :  Albania  :  Bulgaria  :  People's   :    Cuba     :  ^^^'^^^       ;      East     ^  Hungary  :  ^^^'-^  •  Poland  :  Romania  :     USSR    :  ^^®*-"^"'»   .  Total 
^  °  ^     ^     .  Slovakia      Germany  "  Korea  North 


Brazil     1963-67......:        0  20  (2/)                 0  9               11               15               0             10               5  61             0  131 

1969-  70  .•.(y)  (2/)  20  090000  30  14 

1970-  71                     0  1  00  220000  00  5 

1971-  72  :        0  0  00  0000             31             14  00  45 

1972-  73                     0  0  134              0  0          (2/)                   0               0             12             14  0             0  160 

1973-  74  3/...:        0  0  35               0  003028  00  48 


East          1963-67  :  0  0  121  0  0                0                 1               0               3               0  1             0  126 

Africa      1969-70  :  0  0  87  0  0          (2/)                  0               0               0               0  6             0  93 

4/             1970-71   0  0  62  0  000000  00  62 

1971-  72  :  0  0  107  0  0                0                0               0               0               0  0             0  107 

1972-  73   0  0  188  0  0                0                0               0               0               0  0             0  188 

1973-  74  2/...!  0  0  228  0  0                0                0               0               0               0  0             0  228 


Egypt        1963-67  :(2./)  16  79  2  135  36  28  3  47  56  357  (2/)  759 

1969-  70  :        5  15  46  0  80  20  29  5  51  68  555  0  874 

1970-  71  :        1  14  71  0  96  17  13  7  51  56  462  0  788 

1971-  72  :        0  17  78  0  85  14  26  4  38  77  400  0  739 

1972-  73                     0  16  64  0  90  11  22  7  38  56  375  0  679 

1973-  74  3/...!        0  10  22  0  72  11  12  0  4  48  250  0  429 


Greece      1963-67  :  0  16  0  0  12  (2/)  24  0  22  4  25  0  103 

1969-  70  :  0  13  0  0  18  0  31  0  27  22  74  0  185 

1970-  71  :  0  20  0  0  19  0  17  0  11  10  11  0  88 

1971-  72  :  0  8  0  0  10  0  6  0  25  13  44  0  106 

1972-  73  :  0  23  0  0  12  0  30  0  20  17  26  0  128 

1973-  74  5/...:  2  12  5  0  14  0  16  0  21  3  53  0  126 


Iran  6/    1963-67  :  0  2  8  0  27  0  30  0  34  21  43  0  165 

1969-  70......:  0  19  1  0  54  0  80  0  19  27  96  0  296 

1970-  71  :  0  15  10  0  49  0  56  0  2  6  14  9  7  0  267 

1971-  72......:  0  0  37  0  37  0  30  0  24  16  103  0  247 

1972-  73   0  1  202  0  38  0  49  0  14  29  97  0  430 

1973-  74  7/...:  0  0  12  0  11  1  4  0  7  5  50  0  90 


Pakistan  1963-67  :  0  1  139               0  3                0                 2               2             20               2  11  0  180 

1969-  70  :  0  4  49               0  4                0                 2               5             35             17  49  0  165 

1970-  71  :  0  3  51               0  4                0                 3               0             35               0  27  0  123 

1971-  72  :  0  3  83               0  7                0                9               0             45             19  41  0  207 

1972-  73  :  0  4  119               0  12                0                0               0             17               0  2  0  154 

1973-  74  3/-":  0  0  90  000000  17  0  26 


Sudan        1963-67  :  1  1  64  0  U  4  U  0  17  15  35  (IT)  ISF 

1969-  70.  :  0  4  53  0  9  7  23  0  21  22  237  ~    0  376 

1970-  71  :  0  3  152  0  9  12  22  0  34  20  244  0  496 

1971-  72  :  0  (2/)  171  0  20  10  23  0  19  18  56  0  317 

1972-  73  :  0  6  192  0  19  3  17  4  21  20  7  0  289 

1973-  74  5/...:  0  0  118  0  3  12  6  0  21  9  6  0  175 


Syria        1963-67  :  0  16  141  6  8  2  20  0  26  63  94  (2/)  376 

1969-  70  :  0  0  110  16  29  10  9  1  27  12  138  0  352 

1970-  71  :  0  7  72  0  21  0  5  20  10  7  124  0  266 

1971-  72  :  0  0  69  0  32  12  5  18  9  0  161  0  306 

1972-  73  :  0  0  75  0  38  0  0  16  9  6  124  0  268 

1973-  74  :  0  0  130  0  51  7  4  23  21  8  137  0  381 


Turkey      1963-67.   0  6  6  0  12  9  17  0  17  10  5  0  82 

1969-  70   0  4  7  0  18  7  31  0  17  10  9  0  103 

1970-  71  :  0  3  0  0  24  0  31  0  21  8  13  0  100 

1971-  72  !  0  5  63  0  14  2  13  0  11  11  35  0  154 

1972-  73  :  0  4  225  0  13  0  12  0  4  57  35  0  350 

1973-  74  !  0  0  56  0  20  0  24  0  7  4  12  0  123 


United      1963-67  :  0  4  0               0  (2/)                  0                4               0             82  2  (2/)               0  92 

States      1969-70  :  0  0  00  0                0                00             54  49  (2/)               0  103 

1970-  71   0  0  00  00000  59  00  59 

1971-  72    0  (  2/)  0               0  0                 0                0               0             40  4  7  0             0  87 

1972-  73   0  0  585               0  0                0                 0               0             63  75  0             0  723 

1973-  74  :  0  0  891               0  0                 0                0               0             33  95  0             0  1,019 


Other  8/  1963-67  :  0  0  31               5  15                 0  12  0             12               1  47             0  123 

1969-  70   0  7  10  36  11  009  10  38 

1970-  71  .:  0  17  19               0  4                3  6  0               3             13  1             0  66 

1971-  72  !  4  23  83               0  5                0  7  0             17             12  0             0  151 

1972-  73  :  0  16  160               0  3                 3  6  0             36               2  0             0  226 

1973-  74  :  0  7  134               0  1                 1  2  0               6             26  0             0  177 


Total        1963-67  :  1  82  589  13  232  62  164  5  290  179  679  (2/)  2,296 

1969-  70  :  5  66  356  16  215  59  216  11  251  236  1,168  0  2,599 

1970-  71  :  1  83  437  0  228  34  153  27  191  187  979  0  2,320 

1971-  72  :  4  56  691  0  210  38  119  22  259  227  840  0  2,466 

1972-  73  :  0  70  1,944  0  225  17  136  27  234  276  666  0  3,595 

1973-  74.  :  2  29  1,640  0  172  32  71  23  122  206  525  0  2,822 


1/  Year  beginning  August  1.  2/  Less  than  500  bales.  3/  August-June.  4/  Kenya,  Tanzanla^and  Uganda.  5/  Preliminary.  6/  Year  beginning  July  23. 
7/  August-March,         Mo^ly  Afghanistan,  Colombia,  India,  Mexico, and  Morocco, 


TABLE  28  .—AUSTRALIA:     IMPORTS  OF  COTTON  BY  COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN, 
AVERAGE  1963-67,  ANNUAL  1969-73 

 (1,000  bales  of  480  pounds  net)  

:  Year  beginning  August  1  

Country  of  origin  rAverage :     ^^^^     :     ^g^Q     :    ^97^     :     ^972     *  1973 


Brazil  :        5  0  9  9  0  {IJ) 

India  :(1/)  (1/)  2  (1/)  (1/)  1 

Mexico  :      12  0  0  0  0  2 

Pakistan  :        2  2  2  2  1  1 

Tanzania  Si/)  (l/)  2  3  2  3 

Uganda  :        9  16  10  10  5  8 

United  States  :      46  (1/)  8  5  0  4 

Other  countries  :        4  2  5  5  0  2_ 


Total  ;'      78  20  38  34  8  21 


1/    Less  than  500  bales. 

Source:    Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics  (Canberra) ,  Oversea  Trade  and  Customs  and 
Excise  Revenue,  U.S.  agricultural  attaches,  and  other  representatives 
abroad. 


TABLE  29.— AUSTRIA:     IMPORTS  OF  COTTON  BY  COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN  1/, 
AVERAGE  1963-67,  ANNUAL  1969-73 


(1,000  bales 

of  480  pounds  ne 

t) 

Year 

beginning  August 

1 

Country  of  origin 

:Average 

;    1969  ; 

1970 

!  1971 

;  1972 

;  1973 

:1963-67 

26 

17 

23 

22 

14 

1 

(2/) 

0 

0 

(2/) 

13 

14 

19 

18 

13 

3 

7 

(2/) 

0 

1 

5 

10 

7 

1 

5 

7 

1 

3 

5 

2 

4 

3 

(I/) 

3 

2 

5 

3 

0 

0 

(2/) 

8 

6 

3 

4 

6 

(2/) 

1 

1 

(I/) 

(2/) 

19 

35 

28 

21 

11 

7 

7 

8 

8 

6 

(2/) 

1 

(2/) 

1 

1 

4 

1 

8 

11 

19 

5 

6 

3 

15 

21 

107 

112 

103 

109 

101 

_!/  Mill  arrivals. 

2/  Less  than  500  bales. 

Source:    Association  of  Austrian  Textile  Manufacturers,  U.S.  agricultural  attaches. 


and  other  representatives  abroad. 
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TABLE  30.— BEICIUM:     IMPORTS  OF  COTTON  BY  COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN, 
AVERAGE  1963-67,  ANNUAL  1969-73 


(1.000  bales  of  480  pounds  net)  

:  Year  beginning  August  1  

:  ^953^57   !    1969     ;    1970     ]    1971     ;    1972  ' 


i  i 

1  -7 
i/ 

3 

1 

(^  i\ 

56 

117 

50 

35 

52 

21 

7 

n 

U 

ri 
u 

A 

u 

0 

0 

J 

(£/) 

1 

o 

1 

i. 

ic5 

1  9 

J 

1 
1 

u 

1 
1 

n 

Q 

4 

7 

c 

iZ 

o 

J. 

i 

4 

4 

i 

o 

/, 

q- 

i 

r\ 
U 

L 

Z 

c 

o 
L 

\ 

i. 

iU 

14 

J 

1 

■3 

J 

0 

5 

2 

2 

11 

12 

o 
I. 

u 

i 

i 

16 

19 

26 

6 

1 

12 

9 

13 

12 

16 

(1/) 

1 

5 

(1/) 

1 

4 

9 
L 

15 

17 

12 

10 

12 

5 

o 

A 
4- 

J 

C 
J 

2 

A 

q- 

1 
J. 

o 

7 

Turlcey  ••••••••••  • 

69 

59 

71 

82 

64 

16 

69 

22 

40 

32 

54 

13 

5 

2 

4 

17 

26 

34 

2 

5 

6 

9 

2 

9 

20 

23 

22 

30 

38 

34 

349 

329 

305 

279 

325 

179 

1/  Less  than  500  bales. 

2/  Includes  Kenya,  Tanzania, 

and  Uganda. 

Source:     Bulletin  Mensuel  du 

Coimnerce  avec 

les  Pays 

Etrang 

;ers.  Bulletin  Mensuel 

de  Commerce 

Exterieur  de  1' Union  Economique  Belge-Luxembourgeoise,  U.S.  agricultural  attaches, 
and  other  representatives  abroad. 


TABLE  31.— BULGARIA:     IMPORTS  OF  COTTON  BY  COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN, 
AVERAGE  1963-67,  ANNUAL  1968-72 

 (1,000  bales  of  480  pounds  net)  

:  "Calendar  years  

ry  of  origin  :  Average   :    ^g^g     :    ^^^^     :    ^^^^     :    ^^^^     :  ^^^^ 

:  1963-67  :  :  :  :  : 


 :  (1/) 

(y) 

(1/) 

(y) 

0 

19 

(y) 

14 

22 

10 

 :  (1/) 

(1/) 

(y) 

(y) 

(y) 

0 

 :  (1/) 

(y) 

(y) 

(y) 

(y) 

0 

9 

(y) 

4 

6 

1 

 :  (y) 

(y) 

(y) 

(1/) 

(1/) 

0 

166 

173 

197 

203 

202 

74 

102 

63 

53 

45 

268 

275 

278 

284 

258 

1/  If  any,  included  in  other  countries. 

Source:     Statistical  Year  book  of  Bulgaria  (Sofia). 
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TABLE  32.— CANAIM:     IMPORTS  OF  COTTON  BY  COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN, 
AVERAGE  1963-67,  ANNUAL  1969-73 


(1,000  bales  of  480  pounds  net) 


Year  beginning  August  1 


Country  of  origin 


: Average  : 
:1963-67  : 


1969 


1970 


Argentinao   0  0 

Brazil  o  :  1  14 

Colombia  »               :  2  0 

Israel  :  3  5 

Mexico  :  43  98 

Turkey  2(1/)  10 

Uganda  :  7  {If) 

United  States  :  312  194 

USSR  :  45  12 

Other  countries  ;  1  ( ly)  

Total  ;  414  333 

1_/  Less  than  500  bales. 

Source:    Manthly  Trade  Statistics  of  Canada, 


4 
5 
0 
5 
19 
0 
1 

305 
0 
1 


340 


1971 


0 
5 
6 
0 
24 
0 
0 

319 
(1/) 


354 


1972 


0 
17 
11 

0 
29 

0 

0 

268 
0 
2 


327 


1973 


0 
7 
0 
0 
24 
0 
0 

283 
6 
0 


320 


TABLE  33  .—CZECHOSLOVAKIA:     IMPORTS  OF  COTTON  BY  COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN, 
AVERAGE  1963-67,  ANNUAL  1968-72 

 (1,000  bales  of  480  pounds  net) 

:   Calendar  years  

Country  of  origin        ^Average :     ^g^g     :     ^^^g     :     ^^^^     :    ^g-,^     :  ^^^^ 

:1963-67:  :  :  :  : 


China,  People's  Rep.  of., :(_!/) 

(i/) 

(1/) 

(y) 

(1/) 

(y) 

69 

64 

78 

96 

101 

32 

37 

37 

46 

32 

5 

14 

32 

18 

0 

317 

216 

335 

276 

280 

68 

47 

40 

51 

83 

• 

491 

378 

522 

487 

496 

1/  If  any,  included  in  other  countries. 

Source:     Rocenka  Statisticka  (Czechoslovakia), 
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TABLE  34. --DENMARK:     IMPORTS  OF  COTTON  BY  COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN, 
AVERAGE  19  63-67,  ANNUAL  1969-73 


(1,000  bales  of  480  pounds  net) 


Year  beginning  August  1 


Country  of  origin         'Average:     ^^^^     :     ^^^^     :     ^^^^     :     ^^^^     '  1973 

:1963-67  :  :  :  :  : 


Mexico  o  :  1             4  4              1  0  0 

Nigeria  :  5             0  0               0  0  0 

Peru  o:  11             9  9               9  10  6 

United  States  »...:  14             1  (1/)                 5  8  8 

Other  countries  :        3   2   1   1   0  1 


Total  :      34  16   14   ^16  18  15 


1_/  Less  than  500  bales. 

Source:     Danish  Statistical  Department,  U.S.  agricultural  attaches,  and 
other  representatives  abroad. 


TABLE   35. --FINLAND:     IMPORTS  OF  COTTON  BY  COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN  1/, 
AVERAGE  1963-67,  ANNUAL  1969-73 


 (1.000  bales  of  480  pounds  net)  

:  Year  beginning  August  1  

Country  of  origin  :Average:  -^^^^  :  ^^jq  :  ^gy^  :  ^^^2  '  1973 
 :  1963-67:  :  :  :  :  


Brazil  :  (2/)  3  5  112 

Egypt  :        1  2  3  2               2  2 

Mexico  :(2/)  3  0  0              0  0 

Peru  :        1  0  0  0              0  0 

United  States  :      12  12  2  5               8  10 

USSR  :      57  42  52  57             46  40 

Other  countries.,  oZ        I  (27)  (2J)  (2J)  0  1 

Total....  c  o  ;      72  62  62  65  57  55_ 

1/  Mill  arrivals. 


2/  Less  than  500  bales. 

Source:    Association  of  Finnish  Cotton  Mills,  U.S.  agricultural  attaches, 
and  other  representatives  abroad. 
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TABLE  36. --FRANCE:     IMPORTS  OF  COTTON  BY  COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN 
AVERAGE  1963-67,  ANNUAL  1969-73 


(1,000  bales 

of  480 

pounds 

net) 

Country  of 

origin 

• 

Year 

beginning  August 

1 

rAverage : 

• 

1969  \ 

iy /u 

*       1  QTI 

Ly  /  L 

\  1972 

• 

[  1973 

:1963-67: 

• 
• 

1 

19 

1 

0 

3 

169 

51 

80 

65 

37 

49 

48 

37 

30 

35 

Central  America, 

2 

9 

31 

34 

27 

Central  African 

Republic 

.:  (ly) 

53 

49 

43 

35 

39 

.:(i^ll9 

122 

85 

67 

79 

59 

19 

12 

4 

6 

2 

23 

33 

48 

34 

30 

46 

42 

49 

53 

49 

18 

23 

18 

23 

8 

6 

4 

5 

4 

15 

26 

61 

27 

40 

54 

25 

31 

28 

32 

29 

24 

22 

38 

49 

37 

54 

20 

16 

17 

31 

5 

1 

1 

(2/) 

(L/) 

7 

7 

9 

6 

3 

10 

15 

(2/) 

(2/) 

(2/) 

12 

5 

25 

17 

6 

5 

6 

0 

4 

8 

37 

26 

21 

19 

17 

0 

(2y) 

0 

4 

0 

36 

33 

22 

22 

15 

35 

67 

32 

22 

21 

4 

5 

4 

6 

4 

148 

169 

179 

112 

63 

Uganda /Kenya .  <> . . 

2 

(2/) 

1 

3 

(2/) 

42 

68 

53 

167 

101 

20 

25 

21 

23 

40 

73 

84 

90 

197 

232 

283 

Zaire,  Republic 

8 

2 

(2/) 

(2/) 

3 

Other  countries, 

21 

23 

21 

37 

44 

• 
• 

,113 

1,051 

1,078 

1,175 

1,063 

1/  Central  African  Republic  included  with  Chad. 
2/  Less  than  500  bales. 

2/  Congo  (Kinshasa)  prior  to  November  3,  1971. 

Source:    Ministry  of  Industry  and  Commerce,  U.S.  agricultural  attaches  , and 
other  representatives  abroad. 
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TABLE  37.— FEDERAL  REPUBLIC  OF  GERMANY:     IMBORTS  OF  COTTON  BY  COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN, 

AVERAGE  1963-67,  ANNUAL  1969-73 

 (1,000  bales  of  480  pounds  net)  

:  Year  beginning  August  1  

Country  of  origin      :Average :    ^^^^     :    ^^^^     :     ^^^^     :     ^^^^     :  ^^^^ 
:1963-67:  :  :  :  : 


7 

1 

19 

34 

8 

9 

8 

(1/) 

25 

1 

0 

1 

271 

353 

97 

137 

105 

74 

2 

2 

3 

5 

5 

2 

1 

1 

7 

8 

4 

(i/) 

Central  African 

Republic . : 

1 

3 

17 

7 

3 

1 

5 

6 

41 

34 

24 

16 

China,  People's 

Rep.  of..: 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

 : 

15 

48 

69 

56 

66 

20 

(1/) 

(1/) 

6 

6 

6 

8 

East  Africa  2_/. . 

74 

65 

46 

29 

32 

28 

 : 

68 

41 

56 

77 

78 

49 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

5 

1 

1 

20 

7 

8 

25 

11 

12 

12 

19 

12 

6 

11 

12 

31 

7 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

(1/) 

0 

1 

(y) 

(y) 

31 

37 

50 

36 

40 

73 

3 

15 

20 

18 

10 

11 

1 

7 

6 

3 

22 

9 

,  • 

(i/) 

(1/) 

3 

4 

3 

14 

74 

47 

13 

9 

5 

4 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

10 

12 

21 

28 

28 

50 

18 

18 

19 

19 

50 

0 

0 

6 

3 

0 

0 

3 

4 

3 

(i/) 

(i/) 

1 

9 

1 

(i/) 

5 

21 

2 

5 

(i/) 

2 

4 

11 

16 

65 

58 

40 

29 

37 

31 

(I/) 

7 

9 

3 

1 

2 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

108 

123 

49 

64 

74 

57 

36 

22 

63 

40 

23 

6 

127 

204 

240 

243 

204 

114 

204 

29 

69 

91 

185 

104 

85 

48 

34 

69 

132 

89 

Zaire,  Republic 

of  ••••o.*: 

4 

10 

8 

9 

2 

2 

0 

0 

12 

5 

0 

0 

Other  countries, 

7 

10 

5 

12 

18 

20 

1,308 

1,195 

1,084 

1,105 

1,194 

908 

1/  Less  than  500  bales. 

2y  Includes  Kenya,  Tanzania,  and  Uganda. 

Source:     Per  Aussenhandel  der  Bundesrepublik  Deutschland,   Der  Auswartige  Handel 
Deutschlands,  U.S.  agricultural  attaches,  and  other  representatives 
abroad. 
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TABLE  38.— HONG  KONG:     IMPORTS  OF  COTTON  BY  COUNTFiy  OF  ORIGIN, 
AVERAGE  1963-67,  ANNUAL  1969-73 


<1,000  bales  of  480  pounds  net)  

.;    Year  beginning  August  1  

■  ^atl^f^  '  1^69  '  1970  '  1971  •  1972  '  1973 
:  1963-67  :  :  :  :  : 


1 

26 

0 

0 

5 

25 

9 

0 

16 

6 

178 

105 

61 

84 

52 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1  /. 

io 

(1/) 

£ 

o 

U 

11 

1 

0 

/I  /\ 

(i/) 

4 

15 

o 

o 

0 

r\ 
U 

I) 

1 

4 

L 

U 

(1/) 

o 
o 

/ 

o 

J 

"7 
/ 

7 

Q 

9 

9 

o 
J 

(1/) 

I 

1 

2 

1  1 

il 

10 

1  1 
11 

-7 
/ 

il 

Q 

o 

11 

4 

16 

0 

1  o 

9 

13 

17 

23 

12 

5 

49 

2 

(y) 

6 

92 

142 

242 

1  "7"7 

1// 

32 

18 

28 

21 

14 

44 

126 

104 

104 

89 

102 

3 

1 

3 

1 

2 

4 

8 

3 

25 

16 

68 

44 

32 

31 

36 

90 

202 

55 

173 

3  62 

13 

33 

29 

43 

83 

 :  22 

12 

8 

3 

9 

23 

721 

833 

603 

717 

832 

1/  Less  than  500  bales. 

Source:    Monthly  Trade  Statistics  of  Hong  Kong. 


TABLE  39. --HUNGARY:     IMPORTS  OF  COTTON  BY  COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN, 
AVERAGE  1963-67,  ANNUAL  1969-73 

 (1,000  bales  of  480  pounds  net)  


Calendar  years 


Country  of  origin 

:  Average  : 
:  1963-67  : 

1969  [ 

:  1970 

;  1971  ; 

;  1972  ; 

;  1973 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

24 

21 

27 

19 

29 

16 

13 

39 

59 

32 

9 

19 

26 

25 

22 

18 

8 

5 

5 

21 

46 

18 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

133 

229 

169 

192 

34 

28 

16 

27 

294 

449 

302 

309 

335  h 

1/  Not  available  by  country. 


Source:     Statistical  Yearbook  of  Hungary. 


TABLE  40, --INDIA:     IMPORTS  OF  COTTON  BY  COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN, 
AVERAGE  1963-67,  ANNUAL  1969-73 

 (1,000  bales  of  480  pounds  net)  


Country  of  origin 


Year  beginning  August  1 


:Average : 
:1963-67  : 

1969 

•       '\  c\~i  r\  * 

1971 

•           1  O  ~7  O 

1972 

1973  1_/ 

• 

•  130 

131 

172 

67 

94 

30 

:(2/) 

1 

4 

4 

0 

0 

:  36 

7 

28 

90 

2 

0 

:  2 

18 

15 

12 

3 

0 

:  14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

:  10 

3 

16 

9 

10 

0 

:(2/) 

7 

7 

12 

2 

0 

T  97 

177 

170 

181 

258 

14 

:  2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

:  4 

1 

2 

13 

(2y) 

4 

;  20 

40 

48 

18 

2 

(2/) 

•  268 

331 

27  8 

144 

1 

0 

;(2y) 

(2/) 

0 

23 

54 

0 

:  6 

6 

5 

4 

2 

1 

;  589 

111 

745 

577 

428 

49 

Iran  

Kenya  

Morocco  

Pakistan  

Peru  

Southern  Yemen  

Sudan  

Syria  

Tanzania ..o  

Uganda  

United  States  

USSR  

Other  countries  

Total  

ly  August-October,   estimate  of  August-July  total  is  123.     2_/  Less  than  500  bales. 

Source:     Accounts  Relating  to  the  Foreign  (Sea,  Air,  and  Land)  Trade  and 

Navigation  of  India,  Monthly  Statistics  of  the  Foreign  Trade  of  India, 
UoS.  agricultural  attaches,  and  other  representatives  abroad. 


TABLE  41. --IRELAND:     IMPORTS  OF  COTTON  BY  COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN, 
AVERAGE  1963-67,  ANNUAL  1969-73 

 (1,000  bales  of  480  pounds  net)  

:  Year  beginning  August  1  


Country  of  origin  ^Average:  ^^^^  :  ^^^^  :  ^^j^  :  ^gj^  1973  1/ 
 :1963— 67  :   :  i  :  z  

Brazil  :        4               10  1        (2J)  0 

Colombia  :(!/)                 5  12  14             12  7 

Guatemala  :        2        (2_/)  0  0               0  0 

Mexico  :(2_/)          (2/)  0  0              0  0 

Nicaragua  :        1               3  (2/)  0               0  0 

Peru  o  o  :        3        (2/)  1  (2/)                0  0 

Turkey  o....:        16  5  14  1 

United  States  :      13        (2/)  1  1        (2/)  0 

USSR  :        1        (1/)  (1/)  (1/)                 0  0 

Other  countries  :        4               4  5  4               7  9 


Total  ,  ;      29  19  24  21  23  17 

1_/  August-March;  estimate  of  August- July  total  is  20.     1/  Less  than  500  bales. 
Source:     Monthly  Trade  Statistics  of  Ireland,  U.S.  agricultural  attaches,  and 
other  representatives  abroad. 
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TABLE    42.— ISRAEL:     IMPORTS  OF  COTTON  BY  COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN 
AVERAGE  1963-67,  ANNUAL  1969-73 


(1,000  bales  of  480  pounds  net) 


Year  beginning  August  1 


Country  or  origin 

:Aver  age 
:1963-67 

1969 

1970 

1971 

[  1972 

.  1973  1/ 

; 

(2/) 

(2/) 

(2/) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

(I/) 

(2/) 

0 

0 

 :(2/) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

3 

1 

(2/) 

0 

0 

3 

2 

2 

1 

(2/) 

(2/) 

2 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

10 

6 

6 

6 

1 

1/  August -Dec ember;  estimate  of  August-July  total  is  9.  2/  Less  than  500  bales. 
Source:    U.S.  agricultural  attaches    and  other  representatives  abroad. 


TABLE  43.--ITALY:     IMPORTS  OF  COTTON  BY  COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN  1/, 
AVERAGE  1963-67,  ANNUAL  1969-7  3 

 (1,000  bales  of  480  pounds  net)  

:  Year  beginning  August  1  


Country  of  origin  ^f^f^^ff     1969     '     1970     ''     1971     =     1972     =1973  2/ 

:1963-67 •  •  •  •  •  ^ 


101 

44 

58 

65 

44 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

75 

56 

60 

64 

59 

10 

35 

13 

8 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(4/) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

219 

83 

69 

71 

52 

14 

17 

15 

34 

14 

23 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 

20 

24 

19 

24 

120 

72 

82 

105 

112 

38 

107 

109 

117 

94 

138 

144 

193 

83 

114 

144 

127 

174 

206 

144 

37 

17 

38 

39 

32 

32 

25 

30 

38 

27 

61 

46 

21 

34 

39 

20 

23 

22 

23 

22 

• 

1,058 

816 

908 

906 

786 

ly  Mill  arrivals  beginning  August  1962.     2/  August-May,*  estimate  of  August-July  total 
is  850.     3/  Includes  Kenya,  Tanzania,  and  Uganda.     4_/  Less  than  500  bales. 
Source:    U.S.  agricultural  attaches    and  other  representatives  abroad. 


TABLE  44.— JAPAN:     IMPORTS  OF  COTTON  BY  COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN, 
AVERAGE  1963-67,  ANNUAL  1969-73 


(1,000  bales  of 

480  po 

unds  net) 

• 

Year 

beg inn in 

g  August 

1 

Country  of  origin 

rAverage : 

1969 

;  1970  ; 

1971  ; 

1972  ; 

;  1973 

:1963-67  : 

3 

64 

(1/) 

8 

0 

5 

23 

12 

35 

11 

0 

1 

10 

15 

13 

422 

277 

324 

237 

175 

0 

0 

(i/) 

0 

0 

4 

8 

4 

1 

1 

21 

44 

11 

(i/) 

2 

12 

13 

0 

1 

3 

27 

49 

12 

20 

42 

29 

24 

1 

7 

6 

7 

(1/) 

0 

0 

0 

8 

12 

7 

4 

8 

110 

136 

110 

183 

225 

185 

251 

195 

238 

44 

 '  (i/) 

0 

14 

26 

0 

3 

I/O 

116 

IOC 

185 

168 

181 

131 

20 

4 

5 

10 

18 

155 

120 

143 

132 

225 

49 

45 

33 

12 

34 

0 

(1/) 

0 

(i/) 

1 

9 

14 

3 

3 

2 

604 

492 

529 

467 

437 

56 

26 

39 

37 

31 

189 

288 

293 

2  35 

102 

0 

9 

0 

(1/) 

1 

62 

105 

332 

308 

70 

8 

8 

0 

0 

(1/) 

7 

5 

4 

1 

21 

15 

9 

3 

0 

1 

69 

74 

62 

92 

108 

82 

83 

43 

9 

6 

45 

49 

11 

19 

12 

89 

134 

33 

20 

56 

43 

86 

44 

50 

53 

662 

869 

758 

967 

1,323 

301 

140 

329 

589 

540 

 :  (y) 

6 

10 

1 

(1/) 

(i/) 

 :  7 

10 

9 

14 

10 

18 

• 

3,448 

3,669 

3,555 

3,883 

3,728 

1/  Less  than  500  bales. 

Source:     All  Japan  Cotton  Spinners  Association,  Monthly  Return  of  the  Foreign 


Trade  of  Japan. 
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TABLE  45. --MOROCCO:     IMPORTS  OF  COTTON  BY  COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN, 
ANNUAL  1968-73 


(1,000  bales  of 

480  pounds 

net) 

Country  of  origin 

Year  beginnin 

g  August  1 

;  1968 

1969 

• 

•      1970  ; 

1971  ; 

1972  = 

I 

1973 

• 

1 

0 

5 

4 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

3 

1 

0 

3 

2 

3 

1 

(1/) 

1 

2 

3 

(1/) 

0 

0 

(i/) 

1 

24 

28 

23 

23 

24 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

 :  6 

0 

1 

6 

4 

4 

32 

29 

38 

40 

43 

1/  Less  than  500  bales. 

Source:     U.S.  agricultural  attaches    and  other  representatives  abroad. 


TABLE  46.— NETHERLANDS:     IMPORTS  OF  COTTON  BY  COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN, 
AVERAGE  1963-67,  ANNUAL  1969-73 


(1.000  bales  of  480  pounds  net) 


Year  beginning  August  1 


Country  of  origin  :  Average  :      ^^^^     :      ^^^^     :      ^^^^     :      ^^^^     =  1973 
      :  iybj-ti/   :  :  :  :  : 


(1/) 

17 

19 

5 

2 

(1/) 

3 

(y) 

0 

0 

80 

39 

57 

36 

46 

8 

10 

8 

2 

(y) 

4 

3 

2 

(y) 

2 

24 

34 

5 

11 

7 

5 

1 

2 

2 

2 

(y) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

(y) 

1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

6 

(1/) 

0 

0 

0 

(y) 

1 

10 

1 

2 

14 

(1/) 

(y) 

1 

(1/) 

(1/) 

1 

1 

4 

4 

5 

3 

(y) 

1 

13 

9 

0 

0 

1 

0 

6 

15 

25 

2 

2 

3 

1 

(y) 

15 

21 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

29 

24 

11 

6 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

9 

8 

6 

6 

2 

1 

1 

8 

4 

(y) 

8 

34 

26 

22 

16 

6 

3 

1 

3 

(y) 

21 

38 

34 

53 

27 

d/) 

6 

(y) 

11 

23 

6 

4 

2 

9 

2 

10 

18 

11 

19 

25 

266 

279 

218 

231 

199 

1/    Less  than  500  bales. 

2/ 

Included  with  Uganda  prior  to  1969. 

Source:  MaandstatistieV. 

Van 

De  In-,  Uit-En  Doorovoer 

Per  Goederensoort. 

attaches. 

other  representatives  abroad. 

and 
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TABLE   47. --NORWAY:     IMPORTS  OF  COTTON  BY  COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN, 
AVERAGE  1963-67,  ANNUAL  1969-73 

 (1,000  bales  of  480  pounds  net)  

Year  beginning  August  1 


Country  of  origin  ff     1969  1970     =     1971     =     1972     =  1973 

:1963-67  :  :  :  :  ? 


Brazil  S  16               442  1 

Guatemala  :  3             2                1        (IJ)                  0  (1/) 

Mexico  :  2       (1/)                 0        (I/)          (I/)  0 

United  States  :  14             6               7                7               8  12 

Other  countrie  s .  o ......... :  121230 


Total  :      21  16  13  13  13  13 

1_/  Less  than  500  bales. 

Source:     Norges  Handel  (Oslo),  UoS.  agricultural  attaches,  and  other 
representatives  abroad. 


TABLE  48.— PHILIPPINES:     IMPORTS  OF  COTTON  BY  COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN, 
AVERAGE  1963-67,  ANNUAL  1969-73 

 (1,000  bales  of  480  pounds  net)  

:  Year  beginning  August  1  

Country  or  origin            rAverage:     -[.969     '     1970     *     1971     '     1972     "  1973 
  ;1963-67  :  :  :  :  :  


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

 :(1/) 

(1/) 

1 

(1/) 

0 

(i/) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

(1/) 

0 

0 

1 

 :  3 

(y) 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(1/) 

0 

0 

0 

138 

144 

154 

128 

197 

7 

0 

2 

3 

0 

166 

147 

156 

131 

198 

1/  Less  than  500  bales. 

Source:     U.S.  agricultural  attaches    and  other  representatives  abroad. 
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TABLE  49. --POLAND:     IMPORTS  OF  COTTON  BY  COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN, 
AVERAGE  1963-67,  ANNUAL  1969-73 


(1,000  bales  of  480  pounds  net) 


Country  of  origin 


rAverage : 
:1963-67: 


Year  beginning  August  1 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972     *.  1973  1/ 


Brazil.  o  :  10  0  0  29  11 

Colombia  :  0  0  0  0  10 

Egypt  :  46  30  68  37  26 

Greece  :  24  31  8  20  21 

Iran  :  35  25  35  27  10 

Israel  :  5  0  0  0  0 

Mexico  :  6  0  0  4  4 

Pakistan  :  2  0  32  40  42  2  2 

Sudan   17  2  23  18  17 

Syria  :  25  28  9  9  9 

Turkey  o  :  16  23  24  19  5 

Uganda  »  :  2  0  0  0  0 

United  States  ».«  :  80  46  0  44  78 

USSR  :  364  334  562  435  479 

Other  countries,  o  :  8  0  3  0  16 

Total  ;      658         551  772  684  708 

1/  August-June;  estimate  of  August-July  total  is  650. 

Source:     Rocznik  Statystyczny  (Warsaw) ,  U.S.  agricultural  attaches,  and  other 
representatives  abroad. 


3 
27 
5 
24 
14 
0 
0 
0 
3 
15 
13 
0 
27 
464 
30 


625 


TABLE  50. --PORTUGAL:     IMPORTS  OF  COTTON  BY  COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN, 
AVERAGE  1963-67,  ANNUAL  1969-73 


(1,000  bales  of 

480  pounds  net) 

Year 

beginning 

I  August 

1 

Country  of  ori§ 

5 in            :Average : 

1969  ; 

1970  ; 

1971 

;  1972 

;  1973 

:1963-67: 

97 

135 

128 

62 

129 

17 

1 

22 

88 

54 

(i/) 

0 

(1/) 

10 

0 

7 

2 

0 

7 

(ly) 

5 

5 

8 

1 

0 

8 

9 

10 

53 

15 

3 

1 

2 

8 

5 

2 

3 

5 

0 

198 

196 

148 

160 

146 

3 

0 

8 

5 

13 

3 

2 

2 

2 

0 

4 

4 

17 

40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

48 

26 

114 

73 

59 

2 

2 

0 

10 

0 

3 

5 

20 

14 

14 

15 

4 

16 

88 

67 

415 

392 

498 

626 

502 

1/  Less  than  500  bales. 

Source:     Instituto  Nacional  de  Estatistica,  Boletim  Mensal  (Lisbon).     Liverpool  Cotton 
Outlook  in  1973. 
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TABLE   51. --REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA  (TAIWAN):     IMPORTS  OF  COTTON  BY  COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN, 

AVERAGE  1963-67,  ANNUAL  1969-73 


(1,000  bales  of  480  pounds  net) 


Year  beginning  August  1 


Country  of  origin            ''^^f^^l^''  1969  "     1970  "     1971  '     1972  '  1973  1/ 
 ;1963-67  ;  '.  \  i  — ' 

Afghanistan  :         0  0  0  13  (2/)  0 

Argentina  :  (2./)  (2/)  43  1  0  7 

Brazil  :        14  147  192  88  119  60 

Central  America  :        24  23  48  20  0  59 

Colombia  :          13  2  10  0 

Kenya  :          0  0  4  17  13  0 

Mexico  :        23  58  22  38  62  71 

Pakistan  :          4  0  0  21  13  0 

Peru  :          2  6  2  (2))  (2/)  2 

Sudan  ;          6  7  6  32  26  24 

Tanzania.,  :          1  0  0  3  16  10 

Thailand  :  (2_/)  2  (2_/)  5  3  3 

Turkey  :          1  13  6  0  7  21 

Uganda  o  :          5  8  10  (3/)  10 

United  States  :      261  223  390  312  333  522 

Other  countries  :          1  17  19  33  65  31 


Total  ,  :      343  507  735  584  657  820 


1/  August-Junej  estimate  of  August-July  total  is  895. 
2/  Less  than  500  bales. 
3/  Included  with  Kenya. 

Source:     Industry  of  Free  China  (Taiwan) . 


TABLE  52.— SOVIET  UNION:     IMPORTS  OF  COTTON  BY  COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN, 
AVERAGE  1963-67,  ANNUAL  1969-73 


(1,000 

bales 

of  480 

pounds  net) 

Calendar 

years 

Country  of  origin 

: Average 

•  1969 

;   1970  ; 

1971  ; 

•  1972  ; 

•  1973 

:1963-67 

56 

11 

16 

25 

37 

41 

77 

24 

4 

0 

0 

0 

415 

294 

564 

497 

317 

311 

27 

37 

48 

4 

43 

0 

42 

114 

93 

99 

113 

64 

6 

7 

7 

9 

4 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

35 

52 

28 

48 

9 

46 

60 

273 

275 

7 

0 

93 

179 

109 

138 

161 

110 

4 

13 

8 

34 

35 

0 

13 

9 

10 

6 

0 

65 

800 

783 

1,184 

1,115 

765 

600 

Source:     Foreign  Trade  of  USSR  and  National  Yearbook  of  the  USSR  for  1960  (Moscow), 


U.S.  agricultural  attaches,  and  other  representatives  abroad. 
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TABLE  53.— SPAIN:     IMPORTS  OF  COTTON  BY  COWTRY  OF  ORIGIN, 
AVERAGE  1963-67,  ANNUAL  1969-7  3 


(1.000  bales  of  480  pounds  net) 


: 

Year 

beginning  August  1 

Country  of  origin 

:Average : 

1969  ■ 

1  7  /  u 

•       1  Q7  1 

J.  ?  /  i 

197?  ' 

'  1973 

:1963-67: 

• 

51 

16 

54 

25 

12 

0 

0 

0 

13 

6 

0 

37 

26 

38 

25 

18 

16 

37 

59 

32 



0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

16 

45 

83 

22 

6 

0 

9 

36 

15 

18 

(i/) 

(i/) 

3 

5 

0 

11 

52 

6 

0 

6 

 :(1/) 

0 

0 

3 

1 

12 

6 

(i/) 

11 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

5 

2 

11 

22 

24 

23 

20 

39 

15 

0 

13 

11 

24 

22 

107 

35 

28 

4 

18 

39 

102 

49 

0 

0 

2 

10 

27 

7 

6 

9 

16 

19 

• 

187 

260 

441 

387 

273 

1_/  Less  than  500  bales.    2_/  Includes  imports  of  Mexican  cotton  which  may  be  estimated 
by  reference  to  tables  2  and  15  for  exports  of  United  States  and  Mexican  cotton  to 
Spain . 

Source:    UaS.  agricultural  attaches    and  other  representatives  abroad. 


TABLE  54.--SWED^N:     IMPORTS  OF  COTTON  BY  COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN, 
AVERAGE  1963-67,  ANNUAL  1969-73 


(1,000  bales 

of  480  pounds  net) 

Year 

beginnin 

g  August 

1 

Country  of  origi  n 

:Average 

•    1969  ; 

1970  ; 

1971 

;  1972 

;  1973  y 

:1963-67 

12 

20 

14 

4 

1 

1 

(2/) 

0 

0 

0 

(2/) 

(2/) 

2 

(2/) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

49 

31 

14 

38 

28 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

64 

53 

31 

42 

30 

!_/  August-Junej  estimate  of  August-July  total  is  40.     2J  Less  than  500  bales. 
Source:     Xommersiella  Meddelanden  (Stockholm),  U.S.  agricultural  attaches,  and  other 
representatives  abroad. 
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TABLE  55.— SWITZERLAND:     IMPORTS  OF  COTTON  BY  COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN, 
AVERAGE  1963-67,  ANNUAL  1969-73 

 (1,000  bales  of  480  pounds  net)  


Country  of  origin 


:  Average 
:  1963-67 


Year  beginning  August  1 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


Brazil  :  10  16  9              7  10  4 

Colombia  o  :  2  8  9              6  11  12 

East  Africa  _l/o  :  3  9  8               6  7  5 

Egypt.,.,  o  :  23  16  19             23  30  23 

Greece  :  3  9  10              9  8  2 

Guatemala  :  4  12  14             14  13  16 

Israel                                                               :  (2/)  0  {2J)                 3  6  8 

Mexico  :  23  35  11               1  2  2 

Morocco  :  3  3  2        (2/)  1  (2/) 

Mozambique  :  (2/)  7  3               4  5  4 

Nigeria  :  3  3  5              2  0  0 

Pakistan  ,  :  3  2  12  11 

Paraguay  :  1  2  12  5  5 

Peru  :  40  27  33             26  24  30 

Sudan   4  12  10             14  14  16 

Syria   2  1  4              7  8  3 

Turkey..  :  15  20  34            47  38  24 

United  States  :  48  10  18             18  38  30 

USSR  :  1  0  1              2  4  2 

Other  countries  :  7  5  6  3  3  5_ 

Total  ;  195  197  198  196  228  192 

ly  Includes  Kenya,  Tanzania,  and  Uganda. 
2/  Less  than  500  bales. 

Source:    Monatsstatistik  des  Aussenhandels  der  Schweiz,   Statistique  mensuelle  du  Commerce 

exterieur  de  la  Suisse  (Bern),  U.S.  agricultural  attaches,  and  other  representatives 
abroad . 


TABLE   56.— THAILAND:     IMPORTS  OF  COTTON  BY  COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN, 
AVERAGE  1963-67,  ANNUAL  1969-73 

 (1.000  bales  of  480  pounds  net) 


Country  of  origin 


Year  beginning  August  1 


:  Average 
:  1963-67 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972   ;  1973  y 


Brazil  :  7  49  44 

Mexi  CO  :  9  4  5 

Nicaragua  o  ....:  4  3  2 

Pakistan  :  (2_/)  0  2 

South  Africa  ,:  1  1  (2/) 

Sudan  :  (2/)  0  2 

United  States,  :  69  64  129 

Other  countries  :  3  14  28 

Total   93  135  212 

\J  August-December;  estimate  of  August-July  total  is  330. 
2/  Less  than  500  bales. 

Source:    Monthly  Report  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  Thailand. 


41 
5 
2 

29 
(2/) 

4 
121 

28 


230 


38 

12 
3 
4 
3 

20 
182 

37 


299 


12 
5 
0 
0 
1 

12 
115 

30 


175 
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TABLE  57  „— UNITED  KINGDOM:     IMPORTS  OF  COTTON  BY  COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN, 
AVERAGE  1963-67,  ANNUAL  1969-73 


(1,000  bales  of  480  pounds  net) 


Year  beginning  August  1 


Country  of  origin 


rAverage : 
:1963-67  : 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


Afghanistan  :  1  0  9  2  0  0 

Argentina  :  10  4  16  2  2  2 

Brazil  :  62  71  18  39  50  17 

Burma  :  3       {!/)  0  0  0  0 

Cameroon  :  7  4  5  1  4  1 

Central  African  Republic:  4  9  7  2  7  3 

Chad.  :  14  1  3  1  5  6 

Colombia  :  34  127  98  62  80  39 

Congo  (Brazzaville)  :  1  1  8  7  3  (1/) 

East  Africa  2y...o  :  27  26  34  24  30  30 

Egypt  :  30  5  20  16  26  27 

Germany,  West  :  3  4  8  1  10  6 

Greece  :  4  7  12  18  4  2 

Guatemala  :  10  4  1  4  4  3 

India  :  4  1  (1/)  111 

Iran  :  68  42  43  11  9  13 

Israel  :  7  28  33  15  11  1 

Ivory  Coast  .:  4  12  8  1  2  1 

Malawi  :  9  14  2  12  14  9 

Mali  :  13  9  15  10  10 

Mexico  :  19  8  0  1  (1/) 

Mozambique  :  1  {!/)  3  13  12 

Netherlands  :  6  12  12  3 

Nicaragua  :  20  8  4  1  1  (1/) 

Nigeria  :  24  6  15  1  1  1 

Pakistan  »  :  46  11  7  31  50  3 

Paraguay  :  3  4  2  5  2  2 

Peru  :  45  27  27  37  14  16 

South  Africa,  Republic  of :  5  12  9  6  7  0 

Southern  Yemen  :  15  3  6  0  1  3 

Spain  :  9  0  1  (1/)  (1/)  (1/) 

Sudan  :  66  78  56  38  51  30 

Syria  :  6      (1/)  1  {IJ)  4  1 

Togo  :  3  2  3  0  1  0 

Turkey.  :  134  107  95  94  109  61 

United  States  3J  :  197  48  113  74  93  71 

USSR  :  59  41  35  55  129  153 

Other  countries  ;  16  23  33  10  14  33 

Total  :  976  743  743  591  764  560 

1/  Less  than  500  bales.     2/  Includes  Kenya,  Tanzania,  and  Uganda.     3_/  Includes 

Mexican  cotton  transshipped  through  United  States  ports. 

Source:     The  Raw  Cotton  Commission,  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
U.S.  agricultural  attaches,  and  other  representatives  abroad. 
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TABLE  58.— UNITED  STATES:     IMPORTS  OF  COTTON  BY  COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN, 
AVERAGE  1963-67,  ANNUAL  1969-73 


(1,000  bales  of  480  pounds  net) 


Year  beginning  August  1 


Country  of  origin            =^verage :    ^^^^     :     ^^^^     :     ^^^^     :     ^^^^     =  1973 
 ;1963-67  ;  :  :  :  :  

Brazil   0  (1/)  3  1  (1/) 

Burma  :  1  0  0  0  0  0 

Egypt  :  51  11  9  10  5  7 

India  :  14  9  7  12  5  9 

Mexico..,  :  16  19  1  18  6  12 

Pakistan  :  4  1  3  9  10  4 

Peru  „.:  28  7  7  7  (1/)  7 

Sudan  o...:  10  4  10  13  6  8 

Other  countries  ;  1  1  0  0  1  1^ 

Total...,  ;     125  52  37  72  34  48 

ly  Less  than  500  bales. 

Source:    Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


TABLE  59. --UNITED  STATES:    COTTON  IMPORT  QUOTAS,  IMPORTS  UNDER  QUOTAS, 
AND  OTHER  IMPORTS,  CROP  YEARS  1973-74  and  1974-75 

 (1,000  bales  of  480  pounds  net)  

Quotas  and  imports  under  quotas 


Types  and  staple  length  of  cotton  'Kind  of 

'  quota 


Amount 
of  quota 


Import  s 


1973-74:1974-75  1/ 


:  1,000-bale 

:  equivalent 
Upland;  : 

Under  1-1/8"  :Country  30.2           14.0  0.6 

Long  staple;  : 

1-1/8"  or  more,  but  less  than  1-3/8"  :  Global  9.5                .2  .0 

1-5/32"  or  more,  but  less  than  1-3/8"  (Tanguis).:  Global  3.1               .0  .0 

1-3/8"  or  more,  but  less  than  1-11/16"  ;  Global  (  go  5           2I  3         4  6 

1-11/16"  and  over  :  Global  ' 


Total,  1-1/8"  or  more  :  95.1  21.5  4.6 

Total,  all  quotas  :  125.3  35.5  5.2 

•       Imports  not  subject  to  quota 

Harsh  or  rough  of  less  than  3/4"  ;  12.4  .5 

Total  imports  »  ♦   .9  5.7 

1/  August-September. 

Source:    Compiled  from  official  reports  of  the  U.S.  Customs  and  Census  Bureaus. 


TABLE  60.— URUGUAY:     IMPORTS  OF  COTTON  BY  COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN, 
AVERAGE  1963-67,  ANNUAL  1969-73 

 (1.000  bales  of  480  pounds  net)  


Year  beginning  August  1 


Country  of  origin 

rAverage : 

1969 

■     1970  * 

1971 

•     ]  97? 

•  1973 

:1963-67: 

• 

13 

10 

19 

19 

25 

1 

(i/) 

(i/) 

0 

0 

4 

15 

(i/) 

(1/) 

3 

6 

3 

2 

1 

1 

 :(1/) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

25 

29 

22 

20 

31 

ly  Less  than  500  bales. 

Source:     La  Importacion  del 

,  Uruguay,  U.S.  a 

gricultural  attaches,  and  other 

representatives  abroad. 

TABLE  61.- -YUGOSLAVIA:  IMPORTS 

OF  COTTON  BY  COUNTRY  OF 

ORIGIN, 

AVERAGE  1963-67, 

ANNUAL  1969-73 

(1,000  bales  of 

480  p 

ounds  net) 

Calendar 

years 

Country  of  origin 

rAverage: 

1969 

;    1970  ; 

1971 

•      1  Q79 

*  1973 

:1963-67: 

3 

3 

1 

2 

0 

Central  African  Republic... 

0 

0 

9 

7 

7 

15 

15 

11 

0 

16 

12 

14 

14 

2 

9 

38 

50 

14 

28 

3 

68 

43 

31 

29 

48 

3 

7 

1 

0 

0 

46 

23 

37 

0 

21 

8 

4 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

12 

3 

0 

0 

0 

(1/) 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

42 

7 

37 

64 

35 

20 

17 

5 

34 

10 

27 

0 

14 

0 

10 

31 

17 

20 

45 

47 

 :  127 

58 

0 

0 

0 

0 

119 

99 

164 

169 

194 

10 

10 

3 

16 

19 

512 

320 

362 

396 

431 

1/  Less  than  500  bales. 

Source:     Statistics  of  the  Foreign  Trade  of  Yugoslavia,  U.S,  agricultural  attaches, 
and  other  representatives  abroad. 
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TABLE  62. --COTTON:     IMPORTS  INTO  NON-COMMUNIST  COUNTRIES  FROM  THE  USSR,, 

ANNUAL  1968-73 


(1,000  bales  of  480  pounds  net) 


Country  of  destination 


1968 


Year  beginning  August  1 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


Austria  :  4 

Belgium  j  3 

Canada  <>  <> » .  :  55 

Finland  »,„   53 

Franceo...<>  :  88 

Germany,  West .,o  o  .<> :  49 

Hong  Kong . , » . .  o . . .  <,  <> » . . . . ;  14 

India  » . » » o .  <, . .  <,  o :  (1/) 

Ireland.  .0.0..0  o..^:  1 

Japan.  CO  ,  o..«:  316 

Morocco,,  o  ;  2 

Netherlands  o  :  (1/) 

Spain,  .,,0.0  ;  0 

Switzerland  :(!/) 

Thailand  :  0 

United  Kingdom, ,  ,  <,  <>  ;  53 

Yugoslavia  7_/  o  t  139 

• 

Total  Non-Communist,,,,;  803 
1/  Less  than  500  bales, 
2/  August-October, 
3/  Augus t -March . 
4/  August -May. 
5/  August -June, 
6/  Augus t- Dec emb er o 
7_/  July -June, 
8/  July -Dec ember  a 


4 
2 
12 
42 
84 
48 
13 
(1/) 

(1/) 
37 

301 

0 

(1/) 

0 
0 
0 
41 
76 


1 

4 
0 
52 
90 
34 
33 
0 

(1/) 
17 
140 

0 
6 
0 
1 
0 
35 
168 


8 
17 

(1/) 
57 

197 

69 

29 

23 

(1/) 

38 

329 
0 

(1/) 

2 
2 
3 
55 
134 


11 
26 
0 
46 
232 
132 
43 
54 
0 
39 
589 
0 
11 
10 
4 
1 

129 


19 
34 
6 
40 
283 
89 
83 
(2/)0 
(3/)0 
(4/)32 
540 
0 

(5/)20 
27 
2 

(6/)0 

153 


178     (8/) 102 


660 


581 


963 


1,505  1,430 
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circular         *  ^^„on 


December  1974 


OCTOBER  RAW  COTTON 
EXPORTS  DOWN  SHARPLY 

U.S.  raw  cotton  exports  in  October  totaled  120,000 
running  bales,  53  percent  below  October  1973  exports. 
Cumulative  August-October  shipments  for  the  1974-75 
marketing  year  totaled  507,000  bales,  41  percent  below 
those  for  the  corresponding  period  last  season.  The  light 
movement  continues  to  reflect  not  only  some  tightness  of 
supplies  normally  experienced  during  this  period,  but 
also  the  delayed  opening  of  letters  of  credit  by  some 
buyers  and  the  continued  depressed  mood  surrounding 
raw  cotton  and  textile  markets  in  general.  Some  uncer- 
tainty regarding  higher  freight  rates  in  Gulf  and  Atlantic 
Ports  is  also  a  factor, 

October  shipments  to  Europe  at  35,600  bales  were 
down  3  percent  from  those  for  the  same  period  of  a  year 
earlier,  while  exports  to  the  European  Community,  rep- 
resenting 62  percent  of  total  shipments  to  European  des- 
tinations, were  13  percent  below  those  of  October  1973. 
Major  declines  in  exports  with  October  1973  figures  in 
parentheses  in  1,000  bales  were:  West  Germany  4.4 
(1 1.8);  Switzerland  1.7  (6.7);  United  Kingdom  3.9  (6.2); 
Spain  0.7  (1.2);  and  France  1.8  (1.9).  Increased  ship- 
ments went  to  Greece  3.5  (0);  Italy  5.4  (2.1);  Belgium 
1.7  (0.3);  and  Finland  1.5  (0.4).  August-October  ship- 


ments to  all  European  destinations,  totaling  73,000 
bales,  registered  a  decline  of  32  percent  from  shipments 
for  the  same  3  months  in  1973. 

U.S.  shipments  to  Asia  and  Oceania  totaled  65,000 
bales  in  October,  66  percent  below  those  of  a  year  ago. 
Cumulative  exports  through  October  of  this  season  to- 
taled 328,000  bales,  a  decrease  of  49  percent  from  those 
for  the  same  period  in  1973.  Compared  to  a  year  ago, 
October  shipments  were  lower  to  all  Asian  destinations 
except  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and  Australia.  Oc- 
tober exports  to  major  markets  were:  Taiwan  13.6  (69.4); 
Korea  15.8  (42.0);  Hong  Kong  1.7  (20.0);  Japan  20.9 
(23.1);  Philippines  3.3  (19.5);  Thailand  0  (9.6);  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  7.4  (0)  and  Indonesia  0.3 
(6.4). 

Exports  to  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  at  1 1 ,000  bales 
posted  a  ten-fold  increase  over  the  low  shipments  for  the 
same  month  last  season.  At  43,000  bales,  August — 
October  exports  this  season  exceeded  those  for  the  same 
months  a  year  ago  by  34,000  bales.  Nigeria  took  58  per- 
cent of  the  3-month  total  this  season. 

U.S.  exports  to  Western  Hemisphere  countries  in  Oc- 
tober of  14,200  bales  represented  a  47  percent  decline 
from  those  of  a  year  ago.  The  August-October  total  of 
30,200  bales  also  was  down  by  33  percent  with  ship- 
ments to  Canada  accounting  for  98  percent  of  the  total. 


U.So  COTTON:     EXPORTS  BY  COUNTRY  OF  DESTINATION,  AVERAGE  1967-71 

ANNUAL  1972-74 


(In  thousands  of  running  bales) 


Destination 


Year  beginning  August  1 


:  Average 
:  1967-71 


1972 


1973 


Aug-Oct 


1973 


1974 


Belgium  :  36 

Finland  o  :  5 

France  o  :  72 

Germany,  Westo  :  60 

Greece. .  o .....  c  :  8 

Italy  :  108 

Netherlands.....  :  28 

Norway  :  4 

Poland   55 

Portugal                                       :  8 

Romania   29 

Spain   15 

Swe  den.  :  40 

Switzerland, ...  o  :  34 

United  Kingdom  «:  74 

Other  Europe  :  33 

Total  Europe  ;  609 

Australia  :  6 

Bangladesh  :  Q 

China. People ' s  Republic  of....:  0 

China,  Republic  of  (Taiwan)...:  305 

Hong  Kong..  :  159 

India,  ;  218 

Indonesia  .:  168 

Japan.  :  766 

Khmer,  Rep.   (Cambodia)  :  3 

Korea,  Rep.  of  (South)  :  447 

Malaysia  :  7 

Pakistan  :  9 

Philippines  :  136 

Singapore  :  6 

Thailand  :  92 

Vietnam,  South  :  81 

Other  Asia  &  Oceania   2_ 

Total  Asia  &  Oceania  ;  2,405 

Algeria  :  19 

Ethiopia  :  7 

Ghana  .....,.....,....:  24 

Morocco o . o ....... ,  ...o.s  26 

Nigeria........   0 

South  Africa,  Rep.  of.. „....«.:  13 

Other  Africa  &  Middle  East....;  10 

Total  Africa  &  Middle  East:  99 
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Canada.......  ......:        207  249  258  81  62 

Chile   ..:  1  0  11  0  (y) 

Colombia  ..:     (l/)  0  13  13  (1/) 

Other  Western  Hemisphere  :  13  6  11  0  1_ 

Total  Western  Hemisphere..:        221  255  293  94  63 

Grand  Total  3.334         5.007        5,746  854  507 


1/  Less  than  500  bales. 
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